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w f nt da's Obros complete* 
Appeared In IW7. he was 
known Ihrouglioul ihe 
.i speaking world: partly be- 
of his politics and ilie many 

controversies in which his 
s or poetry had involved him, 
(ftefly on the strength of his 
te achievements. His I'entte 
r 1 de tunov y ttntt auuioti 
^ada (1924), published in his 
^ Chile when he was just 
Cy. had ousted Beet] tier's Rimoa 
t favour of lovers thanks to the 
Lw of Us emotional analyses, 
LuTbing flavour of its overt cro- 
^ and (he scnsuauslj powerful 
if rialure in its images. The two 
ioftoW^wcw en la lie mi 1 1931 
1 1933 }. charting an anguished 
ltd alienation in u hideous and 
wiling world, had established 
autos at the finest products of 
rmhun in the Spanish language. 

Ip the Spanish Civil War 
Rjkltaiinio politics. Fspttiiu en 
mo* (1937)- an acrid and 
m book, at its best in sadness 
nv («> strident in its anger — 

■ iko become a “ classic ”, 
■4 for non -poetic reasons i 
bits vast Canto general (l 950], 

* written after he had joined 
iCpnmunist Party and then had 
pDoderground ip Chile, rapidly 
aaeiccepted as the leading epic 
Wn American man. 

fbedi's poetry had been trans- 
it into twenty-three languages 
the appearance of the 1957 
» But his name was hardly 
*b In this country al that time, 
bib Adam had published a 
tt-number on him in 1948 
jtl. Nos. 180-181) and the Ohraa 
tr given a ' long review' in this 
■fad dd January 31. 1958. His 
Wioa here has grown swiftly, 
wvtr, since his visit to a number 
British universities in 1965. when 
taanw Oxford’s first Latin 
Rritan.lJXilt, honoris causa. . 

visit also birough l him to the 
P of the press ; and when he 
Pted for “ Poetry 67 " at the 
«n Elizabeth Hall, it was fash- 
dile to talk as though one had 
J * 6 about him all along. His 

* on the audience was remark- 
|: ihw aloof and slightly portly 
^with the heavy-lidded eyes— 
“” Wn . impassive, almost som: 
Wi and seemingly beyond the 
« of all communication till he 

suddenly ct^me alive. The in- 
ode of his poetry — read 
i sense for its intricate 
patterning— began by 
hearers, buf ended by 
hem completely. Since 
has been a growing 
fanslations into English. 
Pi. beyond all doubt, 
■ 0 . England too.. 

.1,264 pagfes in the 
of Neruda’s Obras 
wd 1^23 in the second 
^™o»aageably ponderous tome 
ESWS'IR 1962).. The third 
i affjPk*- Very substan- 
liSSL -0W and -.1,649 
W'^^. only 432 pages are 
Kl :-k* , Poetry written , since 




A poet and 
his roots 


t'ABl.0 NERUDA t 
Obrns contplctRN 

Vol.'1 : 1,588pp. Vol.2: 1.649pp. 
Buenos Aires : L.osudu. 

PABLO NERUDA t 
Aun 

Santiago : Nascimcnto. 


to assess his own performance and 
revise or scrap the weaker portions, 
and nowhere was dm more appar- 
ent than in Lai uvas y el vienio 
(1954), his first long book after the 
Canto general.. In spile of some 
forceful and effective sections 
(which were unjustly overlooked by 
most of the critics], it must be 
admitted that this often degenerates 
into a banal chronicle oF the years 
bf his political exile before his 
triumphant return to Chile, in 19.2, 
with a good deal of somewhat 
embarrassing political rhetoric. Yet 
his writing over, the past two dec- 
ades has included some of his finest 
poems, , and the whole ” trayectona 


HERN AN LOYOLA t 

Ser y inorif en Pablo Neruda 
Santiago: Editorial Santiago. 

JAIME ALA7.RAKI : 

Po£tieu >' poesia de Pablo Neruda 
New York: Ijis Americas. $5. 

podtica ” of his development in the 
other works which he has published 
since the Canto general Is worth 
umsidering In some detail. 

The earliest of these was Los 
versos del capltdn fftrst published 
anonymously In Naples in 1952, but 
not publicly acknowledged by 
Neruda until its inclusion in the 
second edition of the Obras ten years 
later) which added the dimensions 
of tranquillity and Jpy, to the sen-' 
suous richness bf his earlier love 
poetry. Together with thB Odds cle- 
tnenldles of 1954 which explored 
the •’ thlnginess ” of things (see 
TLS. December 23, 1955), they also 
gave Spanish a new poetic form : 


E. IIOD 1 UGUE/ MONEGAI* i 

El Vinjero inniAvil 

348pp. Buenos Aires : Losarfp. 

M Ailfi AKITA AGUIRRE: 
l, ns villas de Publu Neruda 
Santiago: Zig-Zag. 

written mainly in very short lines, 
the poems ol both these works do 
not so much break with trnditiorihl 
rhythms ■ as isolate the individual 
breath -groups; forcing the reader to 
give them weight inside the wider 
structure. Although this form was 
overworked in 1 two more books of 
Odas 0956 and 1957), it then -sett- 
led into place as one bf a number 
of modes to be used when apt 
Yet the Odas did ' more 1 than 
introduce a .new structural 
approach, or tease out quiddities 
and make his readers apprehend the 
beauty of a humdrum object ; they 
also allowed Neruda’s sense of 
hufnpur to emerge. The quietly 
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quirky fun found in many odes — 
which reueheU iu height in the 
uncliisvi liable Euravagario of 
1958 -is a curiously un-Spanish 
form of mild and frequently self- 
mocking wit: something indi- 

genously Chilean, yet at the same 
time so English in flavour that a 
recent critic coined the Anglicism 
gliimsicalidad (from “ whimsical- 
ity '*> to label it. One thinks or the 
Ode to an artichoke ” or " Ode to 
an onion ", or “ Sob re mi mala 
ethioucirin ” (“On my bad man- 
ners from Estravagnrio) This 
puckish fun is new to Spanish 
poetry, and extremely attractive. 
Outside this country and Chile, 
however, the Oda.r have generally 
been treated far loo solemnly, while 
Rxttavagttrio- -in inany ways the 
most delightful of Neruda's books— 
hii^ only. .gained currency because ic 
contains u number of his favourite 
" rceitui " pieces. 

Nuvegacione* y rewexos (1959) 
came next, with a. note describing it 
as a fourth volume of Odas elemen- 
tales, and in the same year Ncrud t 
also published the Cien sonclns tie 
amor. Both volumes have been neg- 
lected by the critics: the former 
looks rather like a rag-bag of sur- 
plus odes, but it does include some 
of (he most graceful of Neruda's 
occasional pieces, while the Cien 
sonetos conceals beneath its harsli, 
uncouth exterior— Neruda abandons 
rhyme to break with the blatant 
patterning of the traditional 
sonnet— a controlled intensity of 
feeling and careful modulation of 
the moods of joy and longing, sad- 
ness, fulfilment, and the conscious- 
ness of time. His love for Matilde 
Urrutia (his present wife), to Whom 
these sonnets are addressed, here 
fuses the .emotions of Los versos del 
tap ft tin with the nature -symbol ism 
of the Veinie poemas, building up a 
world of intimale cross-references 
between their life and the passing 
seasons in the countryside of Chile. 
The final tercet of Sonnet LXVII. 
cr, for instance, “La gran fluvia del 
do sur ”, is a particularly apt summary 
lifcl of Neruda’s approach in almost all 
ual his later poetry: 

10 and thus the day weaves and unweaves 
Jer its web of heaven 

m 3 from skeins of .lime, salt, whisperings, 
pi grdwth, paths. 

... » man. a woman, and earth’* winter 

’ reason. 

her ' . , . 

. ’ The last two works, contained in 
latt the sec pod edition of the Dfiriis 
ml were Las piedras de Chile add 
lies Cantos ceremooiiales (both' ivoi,). 
the The former consists of poems in- 
hey spired by Hie' shapes of rocks near 
of his home on the Pacific coast of 
etjy Chile. : and each 'pdpm was originally 
paired witli a photograph by Antp- 
■■ nlo Quirttafia; in the O was. with 
the iilustfatioiu gone, the texts lqse 
much' of their meaning, although . 
they still retain their charm. Cantos 
ceretnon teles, is. a more substAntial 
work*., nine cycles of sonorops 
poems, full of. the riitial Intensity 
which their title underlines, , in 
which Neruda moves through an : 
epic woHcj with g'lyfts poet’s eye 
for what may „ touch the, heart. 
Three cycles bear comparison with 
the. best of Jhe Canto general “ ,La 
insepulta do Paita ” (of whidi there 
.Is a beautiful edition illustrated by 
Luis, Sfeodne: Losada, 1962)-; Ilie 
! shorter . “.Toro ” 1 (On .elegiac pom. 

, ou Spainj;; aad ," CatachSmo • V“ 

«. . evocation -.of the : earthquake and 
' • ’;!* tidal wave which shattered- much, or .. 

Southern .Chile lik T®60.- • - ' 

. . : FiVa books of latet, poetry are 

..'•ly . •}, add^ JP,.;t|ie 1968 .edition of the 
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O/'Uh : Plf/lo.x /1/i/t'M'v I 

Memorial de fxftt Ncgnr (|Wi*ll, Arif 
'dc pdittras l I9fif>), f.n hurt ,n oUt 

(1907), aiui Lux muiro.\ del din 
(I'*08). Plena s p< uteres was a ir.uisj- 
irtmal work, sonic of whose quid 
pieces are a key to ilic mellow and 
iba ck wa rd- look ing, hal f - au t uni n al 

jmond of most of Neruda’s recent 
jpoclry— " En la torre ", for instance 
(about the roughly hewn slnnc 
(turret where he sat to write, rooking 
dui al the Pacific) : . 

This still tower 
knows no strife. 
jMint, air and day 
encircled it, departed, 
left me with sky and paper : 
ja gentle loneliness of wailing tasks. 

JHate and the sky remote, 

.only i he sea’s wave ' 

{stirs this 

{pure lower of earth- - 

Mow many syllables to the line 7 

‘to tin word 7 did I say 7 

| Yet the dream 

I is 'but the fleeting garment of one 
minute : 

expended in a single breath 
of shadow 

to fall at our feet, discarded, 
when the day moves and steers us, 


•i spir ini.il experience. as is •Jiown 
by "To my party" (the Inst poem 
hm one of the Canto general) : 

You have given, me brother lined u>- 
vmixls the mini I do mu know. 
You have given me the added strength 
of all those living- 

You have given my country buck 10 
me, ns though in a new birth.- 
You iiave given me the freedom which 
tile lone man lacks. 

You taught me to kindle kindliness, 
like fire., 

You gave me the straightness which a 
tree requires. 

You taught me to see the unity und 
yet diversity of men.. 
You showed me how one person’s 
pain could die in the victory cf aH. 

You taught me to sleep in the hard 
bed of niy brethren^ 
You made me build upon reality. Jos 
•• on a rock.i 

You mad© me an enemy to the evil- 
doer, a rampart for the frenzied. 
You have made me see the world's 
clarity, and the possibility of joy. 
You have made me 1 ihdcjlrudible, for 
I no longer end in myself.- 


That tower and the house which 
'has grown up round it at (sia Negra 
'(see the prose La vasa en la arena : 
jLumen, Barcelona, 1966 ) is a still 
{centre from which to con tern plate 
rtho turning world— with which 
iNcruda also used to spin. In the 
languished days of Redden da en la 
i tlerra or the active period of his 
tailitunt political involvement, 
i Neruda remains the chief cultural 
figure of the Chilean Communist 
•Party: he recently stood as its 
pre-candidate” for the 1971 Chi- 
lean presidential election. But bis 
[poetry has moved far beyond poli- 
tics since Las mas y el viento, and 
(what his commitment has meant to 
.him has probably always been more 
,a mailer of feeling than a pro- 
grammed ideology. His conversion 
to communism was I (self primarily 


In all his poetry since then, 
Neruda has built firmly on reality, 
even when at his most whimsical. 
He has looked 'at the World with a 
wide-eyed stare, seeing it extremely 
clearly, and capturing the possibili- 
ties of joy which life, love for 
Mo tilde, and the brotherhood of 
men In communion with their natu- 
ral surroundings can offer. Specifi- 
cally communist doctrines have 
rarely intruded, yet the world-pic- 
ture in terms of which his world 
makes sense for him Is one which 
he only discovered as a result of his 
political conversion. 

His growth towards this attitude, 
and his own assessment of what he 
views as the decisive influences on 
his career, form the subject of the 
Memorial de isla Negra : a five-part 
sequence published on his sixtieth 
birthday, essential for a proper un- 
derstanding of hi* life and outlook. 
The first book, Daiide nace la 
Jin via (first published separately as 
Suinario : Turin, 1963) covers his 


Jiiklhuoil in Southern Chile. The 
second. La Inna eit el Itiherinfo, 
concerns hi.s student days and his 
years in the Far East { 1927-321. 
The title of die third, El fuego 
cruel , alludes to the Spanish Civil 
War bin it also covers many later 
years in Chile, as well as harking 
back to the Hast, to end with a brief 
but telling poem on his exile after 
completing the Canto. The fourth, 
Ef ctrador de rale ex, is the most 
fascinating as a guide to what Rod- 
riguez Monegal describes as his 
“autumnal" poetry, recounting his 
search for his roots once he had 
returned home. But the time- 
sequence blurs and shifts ns it 
approaches the last book, Sonata 
. Mtiva. whose core is a fragmentary 
sequence ('called " El episodic ") ex- 
amining changing attitudes to 
Stalin— his own included— in the 
light of destalinization. All five 
' parts contain much moving poetry, 
though the first three arc the most 
consistently successful. 

Arte de ptflaros (first published in 
a de luxe edition with illustrations 
by four major artists) (brings two 
features of Neruda's later writing 
together. First, the series of poems 
1 on birds which began with parts of 
the Canto general is brought to a 
triumphant conclusion in a loving 
survey of ail the main Chilean 
species, . in ils first two sections 
("Pajarintos ” and “Intermedia"). 
Secondly, the joyous note of 
whimsy grows more fanciful tiian 
ever in a sequence of preposterous 
Pajarantcs (worthy of Edward 
Lear or Lewis Carroll) with pun- 
ning names and macaronic 
" learned " forms In brackets, such 
as the tontivuelo {Autoritariits Milt- 
fonnis ), the ortnbrlna (or Prhnave- 
rbia Salstitii—in Chile, of course, 
October comes in spring), or the 
final pair of pajnro ella ( Matildina 
Sdvestre ) and piijaro yo (the bla- 
tantly macaronic Pablo tnsnl/dae 
Nigra). Some names are in-jokes, 
and all kinds of verbal wit abound. 


but the volume also includes such 
deeper poems as tile opening " Mig- 
fiieiiin ", oi " El vuelo ", both of 
which must rank among Neruda's 
finest lyrics. 

The composition of Arte tie pei}a- 
ros overlapped with that of La 
barearola. This volume prolonged 
the autobiographical approach of 
the Memorial, but -it also includes 
epic sections akin. to (he historical 
episodes of i he Canto general. Ils 
most striking fcu.turc is Neruda's use 
of a sonorous and heavily accented 
six-stress line, closely related both 
.to (he classical hexameter and to 
some modernist a experiments, to- 
wards which he. had felt his way at 
one point in the Cun to. But it first 
appeared in its perfected form at 
tne very end of the Memorial, in an 
unfinished sequence called 
“ Amores : Matildc ’’ which Neruda 
later reworked as the opening of La 
barcarafa (and it has therefore been 
deleted from the Memorial in the 
new Ohms rampletus). 

The Inst book of poems in the 
Obivfc is Las monos del dUh whose 
shorter poems seem to be leading 
towards a new kind of introspec- 
tion : almost an examination of 
conseiencc, it is weighed down by a 
curious feeling of guilt tlhat the 
poet should never have made any- 
thing of use to his fellow-men, such 
os a broom or a chair, with his own 
two hands: Its second mnjor theme 
is time and its passage, and the 
proper use of time. It also con- 
tains a heterogeneous assortment of 
poems of very varying merit, iiu- 
cluding bitter occasional pieces 
which would figure better in the 
appendix of '‘poesfa y prosn no 
rnduidas en libro ", One’s disap- 
pointment at finding Las manos del 
dla us the last lyric work in the Obras 
is, however, outweighed by the 
beauty and power of a more recent 
book, with I tic shortest of abl N’enu- 
da’s titles: A tin (" Yet ", in the sense 
of “even now"). This is a single 
poem of 433 lines, composed on 


■J u, y 5 and fi, |<un 
Jays 'before Nn!L M i 

birthday— anj ", 

tricks of sivi e V_,7 rs,T ™ 
technics : 'the liw ^ ^ 

• terned rightness, swertL 
snd intensity 0 f 

yet . wholly involvd V 
never looked q“fo ’ N * 

• himself before, nor 
jjow the land where h!" 
has always moved and 

The new edition of *. a 
dearly dc,i sno | 
definitive version of i 
poems and n wider ralJ 
their understanding iK , 
erto bceiv readily {Sk' 
first of these ends, Iheinti. 
minutely scrutinized h\ 
Alejandro, who sent the 
less lists of queries trail 
points of grammar, iuZ 
punctuation to purely vfc 
Jers); yet the resultant d 
iiavo been small, Nenxh 
wisely refused to iron out , 
t'les for the sake of icade* 
ness. Many errors which U 
viously passed unnoticed fa* 
put right, however, and dui 
the good (Neruda himself ku 
found the lime to read prog 
oughly). , 

But Whnt is to be depkrdi 
continued omission of w 
book of poems-CflwfiJfl*, 
(Tnuprenta Naeiona! de C* 
Habana, I960)— against the 
wishes and for reason , 
beyond his own control, Hi 
one of Neruda's major vaki 
his personal tribute to (2 k I 
revolution, and is as sudd 
historical importance in w 
bitter attack on Ncnidsly 
intellectuals in 1966, In 
tween Nerudn and Cfeia 
strained, but this has is fad 
nothing to do with Act 
exclusion from (lie 06ra.il at 


,h C Argentine, in 
Chiton editi""*. 
S Iron, the Obras 
I '• f ' wriou- blemish un a 

f lb ; n er i additions m the 
\ ,le all Neruda’s pub- 
11,1 i ,i.ias into Spanish, 
fflhiih 'notably tho« from 
llun.inaic his own modes o 
lb? longest is-a version oi 
L , /Jj lHlk whose sueecss 

L/d in Santiago in 1964 
tfjjd him to write Ins only 
: Ftdgor y muern * 
", I jLf hl (19671, also printed 
interesting- but not 
a successful experiment on 
2,„ lines : many of U« indi- 

. bui the mixture o( tragedy 
ut fails to achieve an effcc- 

Sqhr My‘«,.ibc f Brc . e 

■ia) thin to sustain its polcmi- 
isii- American thesis. Dramalic 
flags because the hero 
allowed on stage (though his 
d head does spenk the epi- 
H The decision to let one hear 
t Muriel U without seeing him 
■wet's, not a dramatist’s. This 
* might, however, prove cx- 
4 effective in a radio produc- 

unibcr of changes have been 
i in the arrangement and hcad- 
oi (npusatlnrin (1923). which 
» i new opening poem, and 
k vs far mure illustrations— 
WiBjBDf hitherto unpublished 
»itp by Loren From :» manu- 
fcuMletiftith verse by Neruda) 
U Pdviiui pur dcntro (” u sea 
|p de ridrio ") presented to 
Kkra Torn6 de. Rojas Pa/, in 






Why Men Rebel 

- Ted Robert Gurr 

; Mr Oun is concerned to clarity iho 

sources of political violence which la- • 
' seldom, he believes, employed without 
j reason. Hb brings In evidence and 
. theories from all the Inunan sciences, 
and stresses f ho need for further 
, I historical and comparative inquiry, £6 

The 

Metaphysical 
’ Mode from 
Donne to 
Cowley 

. Miner 

A msjor j)ociic tradition is here given, a 
sound basis'for dcarcrundcretiinding. 

. Professor Mmer distinguishes 

metaphysics l'peetry from otlier style* of 
npetry, -and differentiates betweoi the 
kinds of poetry written by poets from , 

, Donne to Cowley. 85/- 

Rembrandt's 
! Aristotle and 
; Other I ; 
j Rdrnbrandt 

j Studios . r , 

’ Julius S, Held ' 

Tltcse studies are linked by tlioihcme 
► of the Imic Idea behind them. The 

• sradu»onAriatbdeimdJimoato ! 1 

. published Itcre for the fir?t time: the' 1 • 

• .% : rest, except for tho last— a livfcly piece 
on the Rembrandt myth— have bflin, ; 

:• -i rwi^^rfepubUwtlonliitHolightof ' 
’ • rtontftnbWrifip*. 3 . colour plates - ' 
v i 80 l«U 4 pac plates- g$J-- . 

; The Papers of ; : 
Woodrow Wilson 

J VOLUME 7 1890-1392 . - - 

, ;* EDITED; Qt'h :y ‘ ' ' . ^ ; ■ ■ ' ! : . 

;■ Art'hiir S* Link } ■ ’ ;■ 

8plates frontispiece , 


PRINCETON 
PAPERBACKS 

The Heroic Imalge in 
Five Shakespearean 
Tragedies 

1 Matthew N. Praser * 6 /- 

Linguistics and 
Literary History 
Leo Spltzer * 6 /— j 

Shaw and the • 

t Ningteenth-Century 

Theater 

- Martin Meise! 32 /- 

Jhe Idea df a Theater 

Francis Ferguason 18 f 

Archaeology and the 
Old Testament 1 

James B, Pritchard 26 /- : 

The Philosophy, of 
the Enlightenment . 

. Ernst Cassirer 

Translated by FftiTZc a. koslln ’ . 

. and JAMES p, i PETTEfiROVP 26/- 

The Dehumanization 
of Art .i 

:Jos 6 0 rtega y Gasset 22 /- 

Mjragein the West: 

French Image. of . > 
America h Society 

Durflnd Eobeverrla 26 ^ i 

• , .. . • ■ ,, *• J. *'iy .. 

The Greenback Era 

: Irwin : Un ge.r 26/- . ?■: 

Radical Pacifists in : 

Antebell U tri Amenc&: 

• Peter Brock a§/- • 

Zanzlbaj’:... :: - }:■ ■■ • 

Background to ' 

Revotut|io)l 

Michael Fj; tofchla 26/- ■ j 


Harvard 

Collected Works 
of Edgar Allan 
Poe 

VOLUME 1: POEMS 

EDITED BY 

Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott 

This is the first volume of Poe’s 
complete works. It includes all tho 
poems known to be Poo’s as well as 
several which arc probably by him but 
for which final proof is lacking. There 
is full textual apparatus. Frontispiece 
lllsh 

Shelley and the 

Revolutionary 

Idea 

Gerald McNiece 

Mr McNiece considers Shelley’s ' 

practical and theoretical politic* relates 
them to lug notions of psychology, and 
explains now the French Revolution 
became a real experience for Shelley, 

Wr ■. 

Coleridge and 

Christian 

Doctrine 

JjjRobert^irth, S,J. 

.. .... 

TheUournalsand 
Miscellaneous 
^Notebooks of 
: Ralph. Waldo 


The Mystical 
Poetry of 
Thomas 
Traherne 

A. L. Clements 

I11 this nuich-nccded rc-cva I nation of 
Traherne's work, Mr Clements surveys 
the state ofTrahcnio crit icism, and 
proceeds to an analysis of the content 
and form of the Dobell Folio poems, 
66 /- 

The Buddhist 
Revival in China 

WITH A SECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRI 
CARTIER-BRESSON 

Holmes Welch 

Of all tbc world’s major religions, 
Chinese Buddhism has probably 
, experienced the most traumatic 
modernize tipn. This book examines tho 
_fcarc.crs of recent BuddhistJeaders and 
puto the main features of thfc revival into 

Travels in New 

England and 

New York 

Timothy Dwight 

Edited by BAltBARA MILLER SOLOMON 
iunothv Dwiehf-’fi Trai^n 


The Idea of the : 
Jewish State 

Ben Halpern 

Since this book was published in 
It lias been rccognuedasaa t 
outstanding workofsclmUrsImlta 
now been brought, up to date in 
the events and developments « m 
ensuing years. ^7/5/- 

The Social 

Development ofj 

English 

Quakerism 

1655-1755 

Richard T. Vann 

In less than a century, a group® 
preachers and their 
subversive followers had few* 4 1 


? VOLUMErT8&-l'842 . !•'' 

.; edited by',-. 

p |um8t'cad ahd 
Hamson H«wford . v 


■ — “P'.sujn ui iww lingianu ana 
. topitoplc since the 17th century. 

4 maps 4 volumes 

Letters from 
America 
Willifirrt Eddis , 

by AUgREY C, LAND 

' JjAa'cuItlvit^d young 

S^JettCTg duriog the years preceding . 
|?e Amencan Revolution. They provide 
W CTtxlk^cimtempbrary account of 
: iJgpWed tiipes k the colonies, and a 

•'!^~^“^kftPtiviiutbrmatum about 


Cana.. W/f 


state or sooer ana 
Mr Vgnn, in this study ofeutyt- 
history, examines what 
religious enthusiasm in tbf j 

lime, Frontispiece 66/- . 

Andre Gide . 

Albert J.Guerard. 
To this second edition the 
added a postscript apd t new 
In which he examines more 
tennsofQide’sconfl^^Ep] 

aaassgS 

background of L fiHttfsrolistf ’ , | 

Sir Humphrey| 

Wished Work| 

juh6 z. Fullni er ^ ^j 

This new afoiduted j A 

Davy’s published WT|^g^ 

appeared durmgfos 1 * 00 ' (M 
p&umouriy. 63 b 

Ithtf Oxford . 
mejffljl : University. | 
Press y| 


to important for the under- ] 
Hq of Neruda's ikvclupment , 
imylhing so far mentioned is | 
utteion of far more Nermllanu | 
^ including a revised version , 
l'ai« (1947)— now reduced to J 
t* thaplcrs — a few of his IDS 
Pinions 10 Cltirulad in student 
1 two (iliougli why nol ah 
of the travel articles wril- 
fsT U Nticlim between 1927 
IW, and a number of 
'itni talks and speeches deliv- 
l.during the past fifleen years, 
these documents are most 
ami extremely, helpful, 
p pven so much it may seem 
to ask for more, but 011c 
® the continued omission of 
1 out of his five lectures on his 
‘ poetry in 1954 (the opening 
lnfancia y poesfu ”, prefaces 
editions of the OorasL as 
J' an important scrips of 
frequently <|uoted in 
pnta Aguirre’s Las vitlas de 
“ wfiudfl, and of the ten auto- 
ripnrcal . articles Neruda' pub- 
« In 0 Cru:elrit Intema- 
l%2. One hopes that their 
may imply that Neruda 
■Pans to rework all this mate- 
^tnaps as part of a full-length 
^aphy in prose. It would 
me been useful to reprint 
pretace to the anonymous first 
y °f Los versos del capitdn. 

*. opening "chronology” has 
tat only brought up-to-date 
KJtly expanded (by Margarita 
^ l,l,, l ^ ere af c two new 
"bibliographies. One. a list of 
■^ comments on Neruda, is a 
I, aniplified version (1,037 
L 3L!® the en «l of 1967, as 
pJJJ l0 . °f Pray Alonso 
tontribulion .to tho 
.published in Mdpoeho 
(22. ls to realize 

fofo*ut n - *S-page survey in 
S* “"ipfetc. n fa even 
ii^^ bowever. t6‘turn tp 


tains (and Sr. 1 oyolu's meticulous 
collation of udi lions 11:1s. Tor in- ' 
stance, resulted in the restoration to 
the Cantu general of a short poem 
whoso inadvertent omission in the 
earliest Losada edition had never 
been corrected). More useful still in 
the detailed listing of “ unticipac- 
ioncs y apurtados ”, particularly valu- 
able in the case of the Cantu gen- 
eral. 

As Fr. F.scudcro laments, the 
great array of published comments 
on Neruda includes .scant serious 
literary criticism. F.vcn leaving the 
avowedly political items aside, most 
“critics’’ have seen his poetry as 
“ good ” or " bad ” according to 
their own political alignment. Until 
recently, no useful book -length stu- 
dies of his work hud been published 
since Amado Alonso's Poesiit v 
estllo de Pablo Neruda ( 1940, en- 
larged edition 1951), but four 
serious books of criticism have 
appeared in the past four years. 

The first is by Neruda's bibliogra- 
pher. Hertidn Loyola: Ser y morir 
en Pablo Neruda I9I8-W45. Sr. 
Loyoln makes effective use of per- 
sonal knowledge, and the opening 
sections do much to illuminate Ner- 
uda’s earliest published poetry by 
studying the unpublished material in 
two manuscript c under nos belonging 
to the pool's sister. To judge from 
the samples analysed in Ser y morir, 
Neruda wns righl nol to include 
more limn a few of these juvenilia in 
the Obras ; but it is to be hoped 
that lie will allow, them to be 
published separately lor their illumi- 
nation of what Sr. 1 uyola tuiwpliy 
called his “ prehisloria po6tiea 

Sr. Loyola's critical comments are 
often shrewd, but his major contri- 
bution lies in his elucidation of how 
Neruda’s political ideas developed 

. . ■ . f ■ f.ll L. r. Un/I 


^wapny: of NerU- 
1 t- 00 ' compiled by 

h hlinvrAnhu 


WS C jii fcr 


Tjiorge Sank sT* P* w 

to; if. lh HWai and Sr, toyoli 
on iin ou t- 
^ ^nlrtbrnmn to Nerudlan 

*“'*** ca ”‘ 
SSf . aacitibled., The 

L j 1 ,P°»ns. lt, r coft* : 


up to the point when lie felt he had p 
to enter Chilean politics, and of the n 
parallel development of his earliest rl 
set of poetic altitudes towards the ti 
dense first half of “ Maecliu / 

Picchu ”, in which they arc summed li 
up— to be rejected in the second a 
half, with Neruda’s discovery of his 1 
new mission as poetic spokesman of s 
the Latin American peoples. Sr. i 
Uvyoln’a study or the ideological 1 
and poetic tmlcccdenls to " I he 
Heights of Mnechu Picchu’ docs 1 
much to help one understand its 1 
function as 11 “ poema-slnlcsis . .• 1 

His account or the influences 01s- ] 

ccrnible in Neruda’s early work is , 
complemented by Julmc Alazrakis ; 
Podtlca y pacsla de Pablo NertMU. 
Busing himself on Wcllek and 
Warren's dictum that the first task 
of the literary historian is to place a 
work in its tradition, Sr. Aluzntki 
discusses the antecedents and chang- 
ing contexts of Neruda’s verse, com- 
partmentalizing tho tradition and 
neatly labelling all its successive 
phases. Neruda’s poetry is then 
shown to fit the labels, the implicit 
suggestion being that it merely 
changed as fashions changed— 
whereas in fact it often helped to 
change the fashions. All Neruda 
wrote before the Tentative del 
hombre tnflnito (1926) is examined 
under the heading "la modatidnd 
postmodernists ”, the Tenlatlva and 
the first two Residehcias fall into 
“la poesfa hermfilica", and all the 
rest (up to Pino* poderes the last 
volume listed) is grouped together 
under " la poesfa social . hr. Ataz- 
rakl can be very useful as a guide to 

poeU orte should place beside 
Neruda for comparison: but his 
1 contextual web has somehow inter- 
' posed a Veil between him ai)d the 
: poems themselves. His section on the 
‘ Tenlatlva, however. Is one or the 
‘ best things in his book, and perhaps 

> die, best assessment which has, yet 
■ bebn made of the impact of Su/rea|- 
I Ism op the growth of Neruda |s own 

i lC To ^compartmentalize Nirudn gs 

> ‘ Sr. AJazraki ■ does U; easy : P9 c1 ‘ 

> has undoubtedly j Passcd th rough 
f various phases , distinguished . by 
\ clear-Cut surface changes in s yfe 
y or . mood br mode of pr^enlation, 
s Yet to play these periods off] aWJg 1 
9 . each other in teririR 

4 torv features caft lead dne! to bver- 


tory features caft lead bnejto bver- 

look the high decree ofcontinuy 
beneath their surface. Tins, is . parOy 


rrontln«u; of 

parUy one of basic ftekk^of refer- 
ence^ (like earth. 
woman, water, or wood), together 

with a particdlar mode of. though* 


and feeling which perceives symbolic I 
correspondences between them. "I lie I 
more one reads him the more the I 
L-ontinuity becomes what mutters I 
most, the diversifying features I 
losing importtincc as one's experi- I 1 , 
cncc of his poetry grows. 'I his is the I 
lesson underlying the paradoxical J 
title of El viujero imnovil, by Emir I 
Rodrfguc/. Monegal, who secs Neru- I 
da's life and poetry as a series of I 
circumgyrations about a centre I 
which he never truly abandoned-- j 
the South of Chile — but of whose I 
meaning he did nol become fully I 
aware until the autumnal *' per- I 
xonal " poetry of his latest phase. | 

This valuable hook begins with a I 
brief blit penetrating outline or the j 
relationship between “ persona " 1 
and “ poesfa " in Neruda (“ per- I 
son a " being used in its psychologi- | 
eal sense), emphasizing the need to I ■ 
view Neruda's public self as a de- j 
vcloping series of musks. The rc- 1 
mainder divides into two parts — I 
V Retralo en cl tiempo '' and “La | 
linica reside nci a "—which remind I 1 
one slightly of the old-fashioned I 
riiomme el F oeuvre approach, and I | 
this bipartite slrticiure lias inevi- 1 
tably led to a certain amount of | 
duplication. The first half is cer- I 
In inly the more .successful: detailed I 
research and patient questioning I 
have greatly deepened Sr. Rodrigue/ 1 
Moncgal's 'understanding of many I 
episodes, although lie has wisely I 
confined himself to using published 1 
information in what he finally set | 
down on paper. His discussion 01 I 
the poetry in the second part is I 
often too condensed lor adequate I 
analysis, but his account of the | 
psychological processes underlying I 
Neruda's poetic evolution is better | 
than anything previously available : | 

- it rings true as an explanation and I 
1 deepens our understanding Of the I 
I poetry, illuminating mnny of its | 

: more paradoxical features. Sr. Rod- I 
[ rfguez Monegal was of course able I 
: to employ the Memorial (which Sr. I 
1 Alnzraki lacked), and lie makes bnl- [ 

I liant use of it to clarify the poet s 1 
:1 attitude to past events. In spite or I 
s his reluctance to gel involved in | 
f stylistic analysis. El via fern Innwvil J 
\ is by far the best book yet written I 
il on Nerudn. | 

e Sr. Rodriguez Monegal could not I 
s have got nearly as far, however, I 
s fmd it not been for the mass of I 

useful information lovingly de- I 
i- ployed by Mnrguriiu Aguirre (Neru- I 
is da’s secretary for a number of 
's years) in a small student handbook I 
1. published by Eudcbn in ■ their I 
d -Genio y r'lgurii” series in 1964. 1 

k Her Cenlu v flgura dc Pablo I 
a Neruda had to be kept brief to J]t I 
il the series, and Sra. Aguirre qc I 
g- Arayz wisely decided to expand it I 
1- into a full-length study: Las vldas I 
id de Pablo Neruda. Her book has 
/e great charm, and should do much 
;n to endear Neruda to those who are | 
:il at first put off hy the sheer bulk of I 
ly the Obras. Srn. Aguirre is well 1 

— known as a novelist, and brings a I 
to novelist’s powers of description to I 
da her survey of Neruda's life or I 
f el "lives” (he had himself called tj is 

ed articles for O . Cruzeiro “ Las vidas 1 
ad del poetu Keeping in the bnck- I 
nd ground, she allows Neruda s. verse | 
l|o and prose to leil his story with the I 
he aid of editorial comments, linking I 
ist passages, and many illustrations. I 
ler Thanks to her access to unpublished I 
iz- material (much of it still not in- I 
to eluded in the latest voluminous edi- I 
ide tion of the Obras completps). site is . I 
his able to Illuminate many obscure I 
cr- episodes. It Is pleasant to find thal 1 

the i(ie picture which emerge from nei ;l 

the affectionate study confirms Sr. Rod- I 
the rfguez Monegal’s more aenderme in- I 
ans quiry at almost every point. , 
yet It may $een paradoxical to say (as . 
i|- they both do) that Nerudd is the 
iwn more universal a poet fm bemg ,-sb 
deeply involved with • hn na|ive 
ps Chile, vet Ws is the 
:ify truth about his poetry. I-iRp be sky .. 

ugh In “La gran. Uuvia del rsur . 

bv Neruda grew ! earthwards lill H hc 
i yje reached the roots, pnd those roots ; 
on, proved, to 1 be 1 his oym, HJs.comprc- 
inu hension of the :pniure of Uus 'bond t 

die- h»s never been wore simply or 

ver* feelingly expressed than in A tin- hi9 
utty latcrt work, is ope' of h« 

ir rty most noble poems. • . 
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The fourteen volumes of the original Cambridge 
Modern History appeared between 1902 arid 1912, 
and have now been out of print for twenty-five years. 
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much of it essential rending for scholars lind 
students. It is now (with the exception ofVolume 
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ILMS OKI. EN DO It IT RI-rCH : 
Wilhelm Reich 
I<i 7 pp. Hick. £2 2 s. 

'A fairly high proportion of the 
(Viennese doctors who espoused psy- 
choanalysis in its early days were 
menially unstable. From among 
.them came some of the notable 
.defectors who sooner or later fell 
jmvay from their allegiance to 
'Freud. Wilhelm Reich was one of 
[these. He passed through familiar 
stages: at first the brilfinnt young 
.analyst who develops along rather 
original lines: then the deviant 
.who deviates too far and has to 
leave the fold; and finally the schis- 
matic who goes Ills own resounding 
way. In 1928, six years after Reich 
Jiad joined the movement, Freud 
described him as a fine young 
''fellow, but impel nous and preoccu- 
pied. with a bee in his bonnet about 
genital orgasm being the antidote to. 
every neurosis. Reich was at that 
.time in charge of the training semi- 
j'nnr in psychoanalytical, treatment 
j though he Imd not— then or subse- 
quently-had u Tegular psychoana- 
lysis himself, in spite of repeated 
attempts to go through with it. He 
continued to direct the seminar until 
•■1930, but it became increasingly 
^difficult to reconcile his views with 
:ihose of the Freudian circle,* and In 
:i934 he ceased to be a member of 
.the society. His chief reason for the 
ibreak was, however, not doctrinal 
: in the main, but' semi-political. 
‘Reich had moved to Berlin in 1930 
.to try again to complete a personal 
analysis; he found there that sev- 
eral of his colleagues were commu- 
snisls. Presently he, too, joined the 
party and organized an associa- 
tion — Rek.-b.svcr band /Hr Prole In r- 
ische Sexualpolitik— -which ran 
internal hygiene clinics with a de- 
cided political slant. He also 
founded a publishing firm— Sexpol 
.Verlag—and did his utmost to. pro- 
duce an amalgam- of psychoanalysis 
and Marxism. This alienated Freud, ' 
who was determined to steer clear’ 
'pf politics, and (for the converse 
.reason) it excited the distrust of the 
.communist leaders, who ejected 
Reich from the party in 1933 . • 

'■ During the twelve years of his 
pCflcial psychoanalytical activity, 
:Reich made an important contribu- 
tion to the theory and practice of 
the subject. This turned chiefly on 
th O' resistances which, nn analys-., 
ands character can offel- ftJspfeciially 
fe he is a psychopath) to die release 
ot repressed material. Character, * 
Reich maintained, is armoured 
hgalnst instinctual forces; this streng- 
thens tlte ego but can lead to 
peurotie coullicts and symptoms. He 
differentiated types of neurotic 
character : Impulsive, 1 hysterical, i 

compulsive,, phallic-narcissistic,, and - . 
masochistic. These have to be 
brought into the open by an' educa- 'j 
tional process, befpre-.tho real busi- i 

/ness Of OSVChoaOalvlical IrMhnmt - 


anccd super -ego stabilized. Although 
it is now cun (urn ary to conduct 
analysis of character concurrently 
with analysis of symptoms, Reich 
paved the way towards general rec- 
! ognilion of the. importance of char- 
acter-analysis, and. like Homey and 

* Fromm, drew psychoanalysts’ atten- 

• lion to the social forces that help to 
| mould character. 

Reich’s insistence on " orgastic 
! potency *’ as the essence of a 
healthy character was close enough 
to Freud's views on libido organiza- 
tion to be acceptable as a somewhat 
over-valued but feasible construct. 
After he had parted company with 
the official psychoanalytical move- 
ment. however, his ideas soared and 
swelled. He put forward claims to 
measure ** orgone energy ", a " bio- 
electric M force which permeates all 
nature and is responsible for the 
occurrence of thunderstorms, the 
blueness of the sky, and, in the 
human body, for the accumulation 
and discharge of sexual energy. Its 
unit, according to Reich, is the 
bion, a membrane-invested fluid 
which pulsates continually witli 
orgone energy. Extending his 
pseudo-scienliftc fantasies into the 
thernpcutic field, lie devised an 
Orgone Energy Accumulator, made 
of alternate layers of metal and 
wood, which was sold or leased to 
patients suffering from arthritis, 
ulofcrs, cancer, migraine, . and other 
diseases. The affected part was ex- 
posed to the orgone accumulator, 
whose -action was reinforced by 
character-analysis and breathing ex- 
ercises; the outcome should be a 
M genital charncler M capable of 
complete orgasm, with correspond- 
ing physical benefits. 

There are similarities ■ between 
Reich’s Accumulator and the 
Abrams box. which had enjoyed a 
great vogue , twenty . years earlier ; 
but it is dear that Reich developed 
bis therapeutic notions nnd bio- 
physical contraptions independently, 
out of hfc psychoanalytic glorifies- ! 
Unit of orgasm nnd libido. Eventu- 1 
ally the scope of the orgone was 
limitless,. It spread to, the whole 1 
cosmos ; it explained the movement j 
of suns and the origins, of nebulae ; 1 
if counteracted atomic energy and 1 
could be used to nullify tlte dcstriic- 1 
live consequences of riudcur fissiqn. 

A more modest sideline consisted in ■ 
rain -malting,' through the coneentfn- ! 
tiqn of orgone energy in much the - 
same wayas light ping conductors 1 
work. 1 


and might have been left in peace 
to pursue In's erratic self-deluding 
career, like many other cranks, if he 
had abstained from medical treat- 
ment. This was, however, his down- 
fall. 

In 1947, after a newspaper attack, 
the Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
trators investigated his Accumula- 
tors. Reich wrote an angry rebuttal 
of adverse reports, and concluded ; 

“ Whether you adore me as your 
saviour or hang me as a spy, sooner 
or Inter necessity will force you to 
comprehend that t have discovered 
the laws of the living.” No legal 
action was taken, however, against 
Reich unlit 1954. when an injunc- 
tion was made forbidding the distri- 
bution of Orgone Accumulators : 
there were by (his time about a 
thousand of (hem in existence. As . 
he hud not obtained a licence to 
practise medicine in the United 
States, he was in a vulnerable posi- 
tion, quite apart from the spurious 
nature of his diagnostic and thera- 
peutic pretensions. Reich refused to 
admit the competence of the Court 
to judge a scientific issue. The 
Commissioners of the F.D.A. had 
reported : “ there is no such, energy 
as orgone energy and the Orgone 
Energy Accumulator Devices are 


worthless in the ircatmcnt of any 
disease or disease condition in 
mnn After customary legal delays 
and postponements he was found 
guilty of violating the Decree of 
injunction. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two yen is, and a 
fine of S 10,000 dollars levied. Me 
entered prison in Mu rch, 1 957. 
After ten days he was diagnosed ns 
mentally ill, and transferred to the 
appropriate federal penitentiary. He 
died there in November, 1957. 

It is difficult to fix the dale when 
he became overtly psychotic. 
His personality was of the kind that 
often precedes and merges into a 
paranoid psychosis. He was rigid, 
humourless, demanding, intolerant, 
suspicions, jealous, uncompromis- 
ing ; Freud called him "cin impas- 
sioniertor. Sleckenpfcrdreiter ". The 
campaign against him in Norway 
no doubt did a lot to aggravate his 
paranoid trends ; he began to fear 
that his discoveries would be stolen 
and his priority denied. In 1940 he 
asked Einstein to look at the bio- 
physical data bearing on orgone 
energy ; Einstein was kind but un- 
willing to be drawn : Reich then 
construed this as part of a general 
conspiracy inspired by the commu- 
nists. When one of his assistants left 


abruptly, Reich J 
had been kidnapped 
who wanted to 
ihc motor force in 
He thought his life vS 
from 1 Russian agents, hit i 
was being protected by i 
figures in the United 
nicnt. He referred (fi £ H 
nists as the Red 
being his acronym for -H 
m Government He 
attack from outer 
he laboured to ward offt j 
devices, He had graodSI 
equating himself with Oabid 
shall live in human nraorfJ 
ns this planet is afloat itnij 
Cosmic Energy. . . . | fo** 
battle against evil." His * 
went to distinctly morbid la 
mnking it. impossible for hi! 
continue to live with him: k 
drinking heavily at the 
54). Among the more alantf 
lures of his condition waiS 
doctrinatioa of his iwcW 
son with some of hii feu 
A. $. Neill, who had beari 
friend of Reich, wrote to had 
the harm he might be doiaii 
boy, but to little evident effeetl 
It is a -painful story, idj 
restraint and candour by hij si 
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Against new gods 


JAMES LEES-MH.NK s nn |h c premises. Who euros provided 

Another Self Londoners can move a little more 

157pp. Hamish Hamilton. 3«s. quickly about their not always very 
- -- important avocations 7 

This highly enjoyable book might p^.T/*'" 8 '° ‘ h ° jr* 11 ™* SCC "° a ! 

be subtitled •• the porn-nit of it I ” “ e ,h " 

believer". Dm before rttiionaifsis or tE" 

humanists stretch out eager hands to nrcsencc «if i <inn 

secure a copy, it should be explained SKtadn .ie, “Z "S £ £ 


and indeed hopelessly wifejf! 
mark to leave the impraiij 
this is a controversial hv&Cd 
versy may lie at the beadefffl 
the approaches to lha-uA ^ 
make up three-quarters (ffebj 
--are richly graced wife « l 
understanding of human mwt ! 
Lccs-Milnc may lament hbta 


that Mr. Lees- Milne’s nnn-bolief is 
confined lo the gods of the twentieth 
century and that: we may fairly 
argue, takes a good deal more origi- 
nality and courage than lo disbelieve 
in ancient faiths. While the book is 
good-humoured, gentle in judgment, 
and quietly convincing, there are two 
exceptions over which the author is 
unable to restrain his indignation. 
The first concerns the mutilation of 


presence of a don who with the . 1 Lccs ' M " nc “ ■« 
undergraduates was cheering on tom peril men l but Inal doe* 
“our beastly host". This must he v . cnt , h,m r f«m .surveying I* 
read in conjunction with what he sin * l,l :‘ r perception He p*i 
says about the dons at that time P»''enls and friends as Mi 
’■toadying to the Jeuwsse darfe to ' Richmond m grandfather e 
the neglect of the .struggling round, side eye. hard as a « 
scholar". There is possibly some Readers will be left regrtMJ 
force in what lie says, and he goes Ihcy never knew the airtltoria 
«n to argue that the spread of -“i =«m going ballooning -i 
fashionable left-wing views, which fatoer leading his son to 
have dominated much or English life sC ! , 1 ™ 1 r °' LYpiifi and sh« 
for four decades, is attributable to “ I vc come to look fora 1“ 


,’ncss^ of psychoanalytical treatment 
Ijcah begin, witli tho previously unbal- 


chiefly on rain-niaxing, 1 through the concentta- 
it oataiys- ... .t>W Of orgone energy in much the 
(especially same wayas light ping conductors 
tho release work. 

Character, * • Reich’s Orgone Therapy proved a 
armoured very lucrative business ; he was re- 
ft fc stteng- pitted to have earned between half- 
!. lead to a-million nnd a million dollars over 
ptoms. He n pefiod of ten years. Inevitably 
neurotic people suspected him of being a 
hysterical, money-making charlatan, -but this 
itstic,, and -was unwarranted. He spent the 
► to be money on apparatus, and experi- 
an educa- “me tits largely, • nad ' he had a 
real busi- Fanatically, sincere conviction of die 


English architecture -particularly Oxford and Canihriduo at that time 
ge country house-in this century, and to an intellectual dlitc resting on 

.He WAR nmnnfl thA fnimnflr.mflm. ■ J.n. .1 . 


B 


He' was among tho founder-mem- 
bers pf .the Georgian Group and has 
been quick in the columns of The 
Times and elsewhere to alert atten- 
tion to furtive attacks on our archi- 
tectural treasures of the past. 

The author was no conventional 
Etonian, but he learnt through his 


comfortable middle-class back- 
grounds. He leaves thcso worthies 
— dons nnd respectable citizens alike 
--with the hope that they suffer a 
little remorse as they look at the 
putrid fruit of their labours in some 
of our modern universities. Nor 
will he endear himself to these wcll- 


- -- --- o- ----- --- i« uimi. nwii- 

friendship with Sir Rupert Hart- jntenHoned persons by confessing 
Davis the delights of reading; and that he loves class-distinctions and 


importance and truth of his discover- 
ies. He attracted deVofed adherents, 


Winner of the Somerset Maugharn 
; ; Awards ^ : 


he was no’ conventional Oxford 
undergraduate, but he attributes to 
Oxford his love for architecture— 
“ which has' brought me such im- 
measurable Joy and pnin ”. In this 
connexion he gives a horrifying pic- 
ture of an evening at Rousham— that 
lovely Jacobean house on the Cher- 
wdl between Oxford and Banbury. 
The house in toe 1920s was leased by 
what he calls "a' capricious 
^fcoholic*’. After an amid ruble 
dinner washed down by the choicest 


"hopes they endure for ever". 

It would be unjust lo the author 


singular perception. Hcgraf 
parents and friends as did gj 
• Richmond**! grandfather “ri 
round, side eye. hnrd as a <w 
Rc:ider>! will be left reireuiq! 
they never knew the aulhcrta* 
1 am going ballooning pa 
father leading his son loaf 
school ftu typing and sn« 

•* I’ve come lo look for a jnb 
hoy ”, A ml what gives the I 
charm and distinction is Inn , 
skill in mining that " r j> n */ 
eye " on himself- Wc share t 
scrap of his many enlba 
and perhaps none more at 
when, as u youth, he w&*s'Tj 
the Mitford family and I r“ 
Lord Rcdcsdale so violeally 
(efL the dinner table. Inim« 
cluster of accomplish^ .. 
sang to their lemfied 
' We don’t want lo 
But we think you o'# 1 “ 


7 WcidcnMil and NicoNon. 

9 

^JTcould accuse Miss O’Brien 
£ an unambitious writer. She 
S en labours-to achieve all 
£ once, to be simultaneously 
5 and innoccnl, lyrical and 
$ funny and sad. Occasionally 
ft off— in The Love 
mi L or in- some passages 
p Girl wth Creen Eyes.BulM 
often die falls to one of her two 
Ljins: a calculated, know- 

or a W me r* reUln “ s 

A Miss Brigitl Brophy nptly 
H “Synge-song Her bilter- 
(ji usually too sweet by halt ; 
f -fresh" or “unencumbered” 

* flu deliberate cuteness of a 
H There is something very Irish 
M this- or rather, something 
iy Irish", a seif-admiring per- 
Bi« by a corrupted peasantry 
i balf believe the gentry’s myths 
■their charming fccklessness. 

k her best, Miss O’Brien can 
eI this fault by the sheer rough- 
i d her material : the clap in 
(tut ii a Wicked Month, the 
■he invasion of Gaillard’s 
■ in Girl with Green Eyes. 
pincial Ireland is not Turgenev's 
m, nor was meant to be, 
taqh there is a great temptation 
r IrhA arilers to believe that they 
t carrying on the nineteenth- 
toy Russian task of benutifying 
|l boredom. “A. society of poor 
fee upon whose hands Lime 
I tory is absolutely necessary 
nit creation of .iitcruturel ” 

* Yeats’s brother. But it tends 
induce more watercolours than 
towpieces, more Trollopes than 
*£ Eliots. Miss O’Brien under- 
tos Hie nastiness, the meanness, 

destructive limitations of her 
The title of her newest 

* suggests that this time she will 
l it lo us siraight. unsweetened 
pish high spirits. So docs the 
Wan epigraph: “1 carry a 


brick on my shoulder in order that arc sported. Mr- Muriel Spark's 
the world may know what my marvellous adolescent mixture of 
house was like.” She has revisited the bawdy and the pedantic lends a 
scenes of her childhood, claims the few sentences. ** He rampaged at 
dust-jacket, "rejecting both senli- night to look at celestial bodies." 
mentality and neurosis", it is an “The curlew was a grallaio- 
excellent intention. Unfortunately, it rial bird, indigenous to sedge and 


is noL carried out. 


damp places, more partial to 


Welcome prodigal 


ERNEST RAYMOND : Ethical, humanism is n°J 

Good Morning, Good P.opl. 

1 58pp. Cassell. 36s. higher. •. r . /i 

CT“- . ' ■ 1 : — And despite all 

These are not, on Lhe face of it, mood insists on regaroing 

.. . . .. — lm.i.m fa rh. . He v] 


> •’I '.': 


: w; ■ *'* v *3*?? v 


ine pudenda of too statues surround- 7 a . .■ w , KI,| w is*ymonu s m '.TiStagi 

ing toe house. Tho'uah the' author ?° rsuasive sincerity that in Good the deepest -flito 1 ™? 

nioro a serie « "9 ancient dwnwjndu 

'bavinp! raised'uo rirdt^t^i^^tois / reflections than formal fljii cmie Ihoi^^^g 

««• » s 01 'szrssjs ?ss sjus, fooSiw.vL 


■, ■■ Grahami Greene writes: i 
"A ramai’kabie hovel; Witty, even ; 
cynical, olMervationle’aas'tb a^ ' >' 
conclysion ijrofomidHnin ying : i v 

The AlisoriPl’eas • - ■■-iS / 

ptobltshingih asflaotationwith , ' ■} 

• /. j vSoiiikdfc i vt.^ 


sustained, so ta So ry'w 
stretch 

the claims of f* 

libn, ’.reason 


I 


Synge-song is the first culprit. To wading than flying." In The Prime 
write an entire book in the second of Miss Jean Urtnlie such stiffness 
person might pass as a bruve ex peri- had its place : the style which the 
mcnl, but the result is a disastrous Edinburgh schoolmistress imposed 
extension of self-regard. Combined on her pupils was the subject of the 
with staccato sentences (a child’s book. Here, it is merely one more 
vision is weak on punctuation), it is trick a girl can play, one more bid 


ns soothing as a dripping tup: 


for sympathy — along with her 


You were liven an oyMcr a, n gmnl P roll >' b “ slar[l ' s .™ al 

treat. U would not go down. It was gropmgs with a tormented priest 
loo big for your swallow. It was both from the narrator. She leaves home, 
cumbersome and slippery. II was a finally, for a convent in Belgium : 
delicacy. Your father said that was the j will go now, was whal you said, 
Inst time they would brine you any- hoping tIlIlt s i, c wcmkl emerge from 
where. Your mother Bald to leave you thc houso and say goodbye nnd have 


hoping tout she would emerge from 
the houso and sny goodbye and have 
done with you, but since no such thing 


This bears the same relation lo happened you went anyhow and llw 
the brisk narrative of The Country Iasi thing you heard was a howl 
Girls as the self-narodv of Across staging up, more ravenous than a 

and Inm Trees doS dog ' s ' more P icrcing l,mn 11 pcrSon s * R 
, L ! fr r T,°t Ia! ,. eeS rSJf howl thut would go on for as long as 
to the best of Up In Michigan. The hcr , ife did> and hls< „ nJ y0lirs . 

clca^ pfne of e!™ tocime « iigni.il wilh this blurred keening, 
baroque mirror, in which the author There is no growth here, not even 
gazed lovingly nt his own all-too- in the girl’s understanding of whal 
i mi table way with words. There is stops her growing. No house was 
some properly unsentimental mate- ever built from such bricks. The 
rial in A Pagan Plate : not only thc compulsive raconteur does not ulti- 
life-denying purilanism of nn Irish mately care for thc heroes of his 
village, nor the (Jess than unex- stories (though he remembers a 
pectcd) struggle between a patient, mnss of detail) : he wishes you to be 
pu l- up on mother and an unreliable, interested in his interest, to admire 
drinking, indebted father ; but also his fund of anecdote, to see him— 
the agricultural dirt, the poor food, of at] things — as a man fascinated by 
the malice, the stony fields, thc others. Miss O'Brien’s narrative 
island graveyard, the flashy scraps of voice drowns hcr slory ; by a per- 
fcslivity. Scon through a clear pane verse and unfruitful miracle, she has 
of glass, all this might genuinely snatched sentimentality out of the 
move lhe reader. But seen through jaws of truthfulness. Out of the 
the eyes, heard in the lisping tones of strong comes that old enfeebling 
this budding kid sister to Nick sweetness, as intrusively mannered 
Adams, it is both sentimental and as the old “Irish charm” which this 
neurotic. hook should have laid in the grave. 

A number of borrowed plumes -It's a sad waste of tide nl, 


he habit of withdrawal 


111 BAILEY : 

Nteti 

Cape. 25s. ' 

1 Paul Bailey’s award-winning 
I novel, At the Jerusalem, com* 
mature understanding with 
control and accoinplish- 
* to a manner suggesting excep- 
w Promise With Trespasses, he 
wishes a fjrm place among the 
the younger novelists. Once 
[*! as . in the earlier book, his 
rj™ length lies in lhe way he 
? a small world lo radiate' 
; and graver implications: 
again, is brief and self- 

jy cedoomical; yet- it 
tq encompass, in a haunt- 
- P^fcipiivc and compassionate 

P&jK C rattfiJ0 alt ‘ lu( ^ es and 
k- 'feme js estrangement : the 
gf inevitable processes by which 
arid children,' men and 


Ffan ■*?-' niCKS S way ol piec- 
y^ther his disintegrated world 
Sf- Jl ^f^down after bis wife, 
to write down the 
niS?.- number 


Nh')ttis?r; l *si H 4 words : '? ^fer a »» 
" his owh child- fror 
fa to iSi •£ taiherV. funeral ; i L al 
^ The har^tive pro- reas 

lln SSSHi'* a ' fories of very row 
i tola' «?«!?' !f a?k 'dg to. and fro. him 
^ 'building' up by. isbe 
and' jan 
full picture of, tim 
Wng (thpre. are'; .. A' * 
Ihi ..Obi 

• »ni 

PNir ^bnique suggests . ha^ 

Stok.ltgJ i- Ampler novel oiii 

■’ -V. : ■ W - to: learn ■ the *. ■ •! J 


truth by mnking his own moral 
judgments : Mr. William Golding’s 
The Pyramid. Mr. Bailey lacks as 
yot thc case with which Mr. Golding 
there offers an insistent _ horror 
under calm surfaces ; but his sense 
of the crippling alienation and 
waste in some human situations is 
already almost as sure. Ralph learns 
from the decay of his working-class 
parents’ marriage the habit of with- 
drawal which isolates him brutally 
from EI lie— the upper-class girl 
whose social sympathies are just a 
little loo strained and hollow. 

Mr. Bailey’s one fulling may be 
in giving us, in Rulpli’s case, the 
problems without a complete sense 
of the person. But the treatment of 


A spa is 

ALAN THOMAS i 
The Calvertson Story 
252pp. Goilaqcz, 32*. 


As the record of an Irrational obses- 
sion The Calvertson Story is surpris- 
ing, for, if nothing else, its balanced, 
ultra-sad tone. The narrator, telling 
a story which be heard second-hand 
from one of the protagonists, relates 
it all in a voice, which positivdy leaks 
reason and common sense. To bor- 
row a phrasif from. Alan Thomas 
himself, the novel js "damfflyi furn- 
ished ” (often attractively), with sub- 
Jamesian dialogue, which. prove?, at 


his minor characters is vigorous and 
thorough, and their message clear : 
understanding and tolerance given 
in u degree which approaches love 
(Mrs. Goachcr’s altitude to life, his 
mother’s attitude to the unorthodox 
Bernard) is the only answer. Ralph 
has to learn to reconstruct his world 
as " Man ”, and acquire these quali- 
ties of human sympathy at the 
same thne. Mr. Bailey’s avoidance 
of gimmickry or pretentiousness in 
his very original experimental tech- 
nique, his fine, trenchant way with 
an old friend, thc sensitive young 
hero, his mature skill with dialogue, 
and his unerring social sense, enable 
him to write a novel that both 
moves and excites. 


Fiction I 

Graham Greene I 

The Collected Edition I 

BRIGHTON ROCK I 

ENGLAND MADE ME I 

ITS A BATTLEFIELD I 

OUR MAN IN HAVANA 35s. each I 

(Published Jointly with the Bodley Head) 1 

11 This elegant Collected Edition ” Julian Symons, Sunday I 
Times | 

Monica Dickens I 

THE LISTE NERS 30s^ I 

Max Catto I 

I KING OIL (April 20) 35a. I 

Phyllis A. Whitney I 

THE WINTER PEOPLE (April 20) 353. I 

W. Somerset Maugham I 

A SECOND BAKER’S DOZEN | 

Containing thirteen stories which will be shown In a new I 
series on BBC 2. (April 20) 35s, 

Alan Scholefield 

WILD DOG RUNNING (April 27) 35s. 

1 

General 
Morris West 

THE HERETIC 

A play In blank verse based on the last days of tne lotn 
century philosoph er Giordano Bruno. 63s. 

Ida Alamuddin 

PAPA KUENZLER AND THE ARMENIANS 
The biography of a man who devoted his entire life to the 

alleviation ol glaring °< ^^ted Tfe?) 45s. 

Angelo del Bo<ia & 

Mario Giovana 

FASCISM TODAY ■ , . 

A well-researched study of the state. of neo-Fascism and 
neo-Nazism In Europe, Africa, Asia and t^Amerlca^ ^ 


A. scone Ml ^ P r ‘ i' ^ in 

obliged, by convention, to refer to 
the man she ha* come tp secretly cafe 
. for aS/’Mr. Savory ’■ ha^a pojjg;- 
ancy about it which coUid bordly 
have been produced otherwise with- 
out mewkisbness. . - |H _. 
John Calygrtspq * obsession is mat 


the spa water of Millesherbes pan 
cure his daughter, Julie, who is in -, 
fact a hopeless T.B. cose. His yn- . 
shakes ble belief in blind faith as to ' 
means of salvation communicates 
itself— in a Very diluted form— to 
Hamilton Savory, a young doctor. 

It is Savory’s presence, more than 
anything, that causes Julie's slight, 

. recovery ; but her death Is inevitable. v 
pespite this Calvertfion determines 
to make Millesherbes famous, Reliev- 
ing still In the combined powers of 
faith and the waters. /Soon .the 
village is divided ; fear and envy 
prove themselves stronger than faith, 
and not even Savory can protect. 
' Calvertson from ms enemies. Its .a ■ 
satisfactorily, ojd tale, hut at. tlntes 
cotaes; close to being ruined . by the . 
explanatory recapitulation, of .khingd 
. Which would; have been best, left 

: hWted;«,;a«d.by the coy Mrtllei 
with Christ's rejection and ultimate; 
triumph Used ,;tp t 'oChp l Stovqry 8. 
t_..sceplic.isni-' ;‘T 


{April 27) 35s. 


Technical 
W. Thorley 

THE DESIGN OF LOAD-BEARING BRICKWORK 
IN SI AND IMPERIAL UNITS . . : 

(April 20) Bound 90s., Paperback 50d. 

Re-issues 
Richard Condon 

THE OLDEST CONFESSION ^ i ' ■ 

" An exceptional ftrsf novel,. . . .’ Punch : 853 ■ 

’ ' ; • 'V " 1 1 , . V " . .. • . . i ' . T 

Margaret Kennedy 

THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY "• • ' ’! . 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


16.4.70 TLS: 403 


A selection of 
Tabard publications 


liiuitiu uuuiiua nuns . 

An Illustrated Social History of 

The Tabard Pass was formed in I'J&O principally to publish heraldic works. S<,U,h AfrIca 
II has since widened ils orbit of iniciosi in include many aspects of what might -Mpp. Tape limn: A. A. Hulkenia. 
• be broadly described ns Social History. Ms lists will he found to comprise K I2.5U 
both reprints of standard works and new titles which will become established 

■ ns lending sources on heraldry, genealogy, pageantry, history of art, theatre JOHN FISHER s 

history, history of music, legal history, folklore and costume. The Afrikaner* 

,180pp. CjiyscII. £2 I Os. 

, . D. W. KRUGER i 

The Herald’s Exhibition Catalogue n,e ..t » n»h.>, 

J A History of the Union of South 

A reprint of the scarce Cilia logi ic fm i lie inhibition commemorating i he 450i h Africa I 9 I U- 1 96 1 

1,1 lhC U “ rlCr by * h “ h ,(iCha, ' li 111 i " c '' rp, ’ nl,c ' 1 " lc R,,v “ l U8pp.' MacmiUnn. S3 10s. 

240 pp. 10 colour plates 12 j\9j U2 12s. 0.1. 

Early in the Inst century the hunter- 

The Dress and Habits of the People of England “l^r 

liy Joseph Strutt unicorn ihm <m <upp<Md to aritt 

J . . . . in this part of Africa. He found 

A reprint of PI nehe's edition ol this classic work. instead the while rhinoceros. In in- 

. 2 volumes 840 pp. 111x83 £l0perset. lerpretine South African society as 

the product of interaction between 

TL | colonist and Bantu, liberal historio- 

1 he Amusements Of Old London S^y >n the recent Oxford history 

■ might be said allegorically to be seek* 

by William B. Boulton ing the unicorn of racial integration 

Being survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Ten Gardens and Parks, Playhouses * {ll . 0UB . hl l ° b , c . thc ^‘ £ be f three 

. and Other Diversions of London front 17th to the beginning nf the 1 9th Century book:> - 111 beating the Bantu pre- 

* 2 volumes 5o4 pp. 12 colour plates 81x51 IrS od^sS' scn 5 c . :,s incidental to the 

13 * a ’ ' settlers manifest destiny, discover 

! . Hie while rhinoceros that actually 

, exists. They conform more or less 

,FOUR WORKS BY DR. J. HORACE ROUND: ' 

n ■ Ant* tradition. 

. l66rGQ6 QlUl Podioroo fn his beautifully illustrated social 

_ ° ® history. Professor Hattersley, doyen 

2 volume 808pp. 8x5| £6 f, s . 0d. per sci. of Nulalian historians, uncovers the 

roots of that tradition, firmly estab- 

« M ■■ n • • i Aii ■« lished in gencratioris of rural isola- 

romiiv origins ond Otnsr Studios tion bemeen van Kicbccck’s landing 

■ ... U . al Table Bay in 1 652 and the Great 

'Jv- William Page, including u valuable bibliography of Round's work.) Trek inland of the mid-nineteenth 

384 pp. SjxSj £j 5 S _ pjj century. The Afrikaner, like the 

American dream, he contends, was 

f., i* . • n . P 1H made out of the usage and expert 1 - 

MUdie$ m r6GrQQ6 ond Fomilv Historv cnee, the pride and prejudices of the 

. * . ■* i frontier farmer. His graceful scholar- 

5^8 pp, 81x51 £/} 4 S ; Qj ship takes us accordingly in word and 

. picture from the everyday life of 
TL* !/•)<'• . , .... _ _ early Cape Town with ils council, 

ine King s oer eants and Officers of State with c !T hcs and **** i,s mu r ket and 

the r Coronation Service aimplicfty of. family’ Bfe in trekbtirr 

>11911 WIVIIUIIVII dCIVIW lent, opstal and frontier dorp., 

392 pp. 84x55 £3 5g. 0d ^ ypically the hero of Boer Iradi- 

■ 4 •_ .’ linn was a hunter and subsistence 

TL* f ii ,, _ „ . farmer, a grazier of cattle and sheep, 

I he memoirs of the Verne v rami! v . P kk i ns ^ scfi , ,in ? in 

. _ • i' f . i. ., f, Hinships. He had In fact teased to be 

by Frances ?ai‘tneriope, Xady Vcrney &: ' " i ‘. : 1 : a European and had adopted the 

Lady Margaret’ Verney • : Bantii way ofiife in. order ‘to survive 

J in ah African environment; bul noi 

Tho Verney letters belong to the period before and during the Civil War and in cc ? ain vi,al rcs P cc,s ' He ^pt his 
are an indispensable source for Mint period of English Historv which k nf ^ horse and ox-wagon. His tech- 
continuous : mi crest, A reprint of the second (revised) edition nology, rudimentary as it was, gave 

♦ volumes 2,110 pp. 85x5* £16 16s ' 0d ner «•! ab ' 0,u ^ power over the Bamu. 


Unicorn or rhinoceros;? i^exposition of the poet as explicator 


.FOUR WORKS BY DR. J. HORACE ROUND; 

Peerage and Pedigree 

; 2 volumes 808pp. 8*51 £6 6s . Od. per set. 

Family Origins and Other Studies 

lEd- William Page, including u valuable bibliography of Round’s work.) 

384 pp. S a x5J £ , 5j} ^ 

Studies in Peerage and Family History 

.528 pp. 8Jx5J [A a-' «. 


£4 4s.’ 0d. 


The King's Serjeants and Officers of State with 
their Coronation Service 


392 pp. 84x55 


£3 5s. Od. 
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by Frances Farthenope, Lady Verney & ; " .« : V : 1 ; • : • ; a Buropcan and 1 had adopted the 

Lady Margaret Verney • ‘ * : Bantu Way of life in order to survive 

J in art African environment ; bul noi 
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; W^vlWt BTUMome, part ol our aoiiaThislon,. 'f to lsol.don 

264 pp. . SixJi i, ’ • , ‘ . . £2. ]Q S oj 499pp. Eolkesmne: Bailey Bros, and 


Curiously enough, the Bantu conics 
into the colonist’s life in this presenta- 
tion never as ail enemy, always as a 
servant. There is little indication ni 
the frontiersman's conquest of Bantu 
land, labour and water to disturb the 
warm serenity of Professor llsincis- 
ley’s colonial scene. 

Above all. the Boer kept his Tel i- 
gion. To this momentous fact i he 
author pays ample tribute. The Cal- 
vinist. Dutch Reformed AT rk domi- 
nated rural life. Its pastor— us often 
as not a Scot or German as a Dutch- 
man in the nineteenth century — pro- 
vided an egalitarian community wi'li 
ils leadership; and its quarlci In- 
gathering for holy communion, 
Noginaal, was the centre of social, 
as of religious, life. In home and 
farmstead, wc are assured, the 
bearded, pi pc-sniok ing pal ria rch 

“was always quietly in control”, 
gun in one hand, Bible in the other. 
When schooling was primitive or 
non-existent, and the Bible the only 
book in most houses, the frontiers- 
mans Calvinism tended toward an 
unquestioning fundamentalism tnat 
transposed the Old Tesla men: into 
terms of frontier experience. It was 
not hard to identify the Afrikauncr 
Volk with the race chosen to estab- 
lish a while Zion in the midst c.f 
ungodly barbarism ; or (he Bantu as 
the- idolatrous, polygamous Philis- 
tines. 

Shocking though it may be. the 
Afrikaner tradition is essentially 
Christian in origin, albeit the un- 
libcruli/ed Christianity of Europe in 
the age of religious war. Implacable 
religious conviction, rather than 
capitalist greed, nerved the Afrikaner 
to subjugate the Bantu. An 
essentially Christian Afrikaner 
nationalism still inspires apartheid 
in South Africa today. In the sub- 
liminal mind of industrial, urbanized. 
South Africa, the frontiersman with 
a divide purpose of securing Zion 
on the Bible, the gun and Jim Crow 
trek-s on. No book explains in such 
human terms as this one what Dr. 
D- F. Malun meant when he claimed 
that ” the history of the Afrikaner 
is not the work of man but a creation 
of God,. . . the highest work of art 
of the Architect of the centuries". 

That Afrikaners still believe in 
miracles Is not surprising, considering 
the number of Mnic-s triumph has 
been snatched from disaster in their 
struggles with English-speaking South 
Africans and British imperialists. 
John Fisher, a distinguished news- 
paper correspondent, sympai helically 
recounts the conventional, political 
history of these struggles in a highly 
readable form suiiahlc for the non- 
spccialisl. Ii« the undaunted fana- 


«f the cMrn/ut - 
nalJonj|l|st. affl j w 

P'^cs through all vj S 
the (treat Irek in 

last gentleman s 

^“in.Theirumc,^ 

frwnPo'geitcrtQKreiS 

llcitzog til y-|n D« n t/| 

:md Verwoerd, fuiighf^!, 
and eventually 

MMcd on i he most cxirJ*! 

, acc dominance and wS 

worked to isolate AfrikaneiL 
sill foreign influence or 
und .It last s'liceeeded 

ugo Chamberlain and' m 2 
confident that conquui um 
indtisiriairzution would a 
liberalize and secular® 

,w *"} l*enly years «? 
}|?* r fe fhey have been Arrftl 
the English, the industry a^j 

How is 'ih c revival if i 
Afrikaner nationalism 
its ascendancy since IMh 
plained? .Whyhihe^ 
wagon of IhcOdvinisiicrJ 
the most popular form ef i 
transport in the city 7 \ 
to these questions fromuj 
Afrikiians historian writin** 
generally on the latest «ra( 
been eagerly awaited. D.( 
for long professor at Potckb 
supplies the need in asymhe«t 
insight and judgment. 

The triumph of > 
'Vfrikancidom under 1 
Strijdom, and their um 
partly explained in ilniity 
speaking South African 
children than English-^jg 
have thus steadily 'inenafifi 
kuans proportion of ih^ 
graphy however could 
political effect if At <k 
urbanized and profevoarfj 
kaans-speakcr' as such W 
silken his loyally lo ettwW 
frontier tradition. 

It was, jibovc all Af 
vinisnT " a force small '4 
but immense in inline 
kept him steadfast. and 
licuricdly .supporicd to 
Nalionalisi party. The Kelt, 
tho proliferation of e* 
Afrikaner patriotic, ecooa 
cultural oigajilzalions, has , 
idculogical ox-wagon rolliSi 
cities as it. had always do*! 
country side. The 
“ Apartheid’’ approved byPf 
in 1950 did the resi lor ^ 
electorate facing Bantu irojtf 
and a hostile svorkl wiimw- ■ 

ever, as the English Mo* 3 ' 
proved- there arc _ oth^ 
getting rid of the lion a® 
the while pachyderm tu»^ 


IfcAod... 
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^ f..,|, cri Professor Roy 
rullcr is U poet 
' W me debts to W. H. 
k iheugh ol a different kind. 
Fuller began as a P u ^ 1 Perhaps 
.fully Marxist than the Auden 
L iljOs ever was. and lux 
JL, mio an extremely mldli- 
fZwnMor over a wider 
[&n mere politics the parn- 
Lihe grandeurs and miseries of 
ottovorary culture. John 
w, poems have .shown an apt.- 
fethal or Auden, for using 
ol from folk-lnle or Iradi- 
| poetry as the basis of a 
(jllad of moral fable. 

itachers of English in their 
b deplore detailed poem by 

i commentaries on difficult 
■(wary poets of the type of A 
$ Guide to IF. U. Auden. 
yger of such books is that 
ypr-L (he students, not ncces- 
liiy but timid, to read the 
nuns and put off reading 
jociro. The commentaries, if 
gni, may kill a fresh response 
it poems when they arc ulli- 
d) tbd Probably most univer- 
tertams have found that the 
: jitd simplest way of “ leuch- 
’ iwdfm poetry to a class or 
u group is simply to read it 
, fiving such dues as tire 
■j, in the way nf explication 
me references, after or 
eikt never during) the read- 
fjftid performance of reading 
I ofan implies an interpreta- 
iti more effectively than pages 
^wory prose. 

Un h liljely to suffer less than 


most modern poets Troni explica- 
tion. since he is very largely the 
poet as explicator. Even a very 
Turnons lyric like “I. ay Your Sleep- 
ing Head, My Love ” is in a sense a 
profound explication of the nature 
of love, sacred and profane, rather 
than a personal love poem. The 
poems on religious themes arc 
poems of a brilliant moral theolo- 
gian rather than poems acting out 
an interior struggle, like “ Ash 
Wednesday ” or Hopkins's or 
Donne’s religious sonnets. Similarly, 
Auden writes brilliantly on the sub- 
ject of neurosis, but from the point 
of view, as it were, of a first-rate 
psychiatrist rather than of a neu- 
rotic struggling desperately to make 
communication. When such a neu- 
rotic does appear, a* In The Ora- 
tors, he may have some weaknesses 
to which the poet has had insight in 
himself, but he is a character in the 
poem, he is not the poet. The very' 
important poems on cultural 
themes — “ Musdc dcs Beaux Arts”. 
“ In Memory of W, B. Yeats”, “ At 
the Grave of Henry James", and so 
on— differ from Eliot's prose criti- 
cism (as Auden’s prose criticism 
also differs) in that Eliot writes 
best, on the whole, on authors 
whom in one way or another lie 
intends to cannibalize. Auden, in 
verse as in prose, has a fine and 
generous interest in the intrinsic 
otherness of talents quite unlike his 
own. The poems are very often the 
verse equivalents of lectures, ser- 
mons. admonitions, parables. A 
elosc attention to the coherence of 
sense, to what might bo called the 
message, such as Mr. Fuller pro- 
vides. docs not therefore distract 
attention from what is essentially 
poetical in the poetry. 

Though he is a verse craftsman 
of almost uniquely copious and var- 


ious skill in his time, a great 
” maker ”, ami (hough lie insists 
that poetry is a “serious game". 
“ makes nothing happen ”, and can 
never be a substitute for prose 


our civili/ulion. Auden remains a About the rejected poems. Mr. 


■ pink liberal", but one who now 
realizes the great importance of 
conserving and valuing the preca- 
rious bill grand achievements of 


argument, still poetry for Auden is twenty centuries of European civili- 
a way of saying something which it /ution. He would appear a reaction- 
lias become important to him. at ary only to Ihc kind of poet or 
some stage before writing the poem, artist, of whom of course there are 
to say memorably and effectively, today many, who thinks that we can 
Auden would not. on the whole, scrub out the past, prelend we arc 


think with Archibald MacLcidi that 
a poem can be without meaning. 

Mr. John Fuller's clear prose 
style, his wide learning in many 


living in Eden, and start from 
scratch. 


Fuller particularly regrets bt Sep 
id 1 1 her. 1939. one of Auden’s most 
movingly and .simply eloquent 
poems (lie ought to have noticed 
what it owes in style, in title also, 
and in its flexibly handled tliree- 
s tress line, or iambic trimeter with 
Free substitution of Feet, to Yeats’s 
Easter /9/r»). He says of the poem : 

it seems honest enough, though it is 
possible to understand how Auden 
could come to feel ih.nl it Wus a trifle 


.... , . „ ingenuous {(hough hardly, as he claims. 

These remarks arc rather general. *Ts fiw ,.. 


It is difficult to review, in u blow- 


fields -he quotes for instance, the by _ b!mv pocm-by-pocm way. a 
tags fiom Anglo-Saxon poetry that wor i{ w liich lakes in chronological 
the early Auden translates or para- 0K j cr die poems of the only niod—n 
phrases— ns well ns his general _ oel w h 0 i«, as copious as the great 
moral sympathy with Auden s dc- Victorians. But a few remarks on 


velopmcnt. make him an ideal ex- 
positor. Without, for instance, at all 


incidental felicities, discoveries, and 
new angles in Mr. Fuller's exposi- 


positiveiy. mendacious). 

He thinks also that it was a great 
pity that Auden rejected one of the 
most-discussed (and one of the most 
powerful) poems in his first volume. 
” Sir, no man's enemy ”, because or 
the line— 

New styles of architecture, a change 

of heart. 

In the foreword to the l%6 edition 
Auden wrote : 

1 once expressed a desire for “New 
styles of architecture ", bill I have never 
liked modern arch i lecture. I prefer old 


rejecting the sincerity of Auden’s "^worih making. Vlis vocabu- """ ^‘“Vfhctir 

religious convictions as these dcvel- i.. rv ant i uj s tnowiedee of dialect 

oped after about 1940. he notes that ^.J ds miJS[ bc lis |„ rg J ;is Auden’s, ln > ll e foreword to the I M edition 
the field of broad cultural and fo| . he nolcs fl)r instance, that Ihc Auden wrote : 

sometimes ecological comment is. wor j - S n odiing ”, taken by one j oncc expressed j desire for " New 
rather than the field of theological C rillc as a nonce-word or purlinan- styles of tire hi lecture ”, bill I Iihvc never 
exposition, the main area ol tc . (lJ W oril composed of “ soothing ” fiked modern arch i lecture I prefer old 
strength in Auden’s iHler poetry. plus ” dawdling ". is a real word. Of styles, and one must bc honest about 

Auden lias been compared by |he p[ avs written in collaboration onc’.s prejudices even In poetry. 

Monroe K. Spears with Dryden. wilh Christopher Ishcrwood, he .. puller richtly finds this a weak 
and to hostile critics lus develop- notes, that The Dew Reiieath the Skin ‘ the Vhrase ” new styles 

mem has somet.mcs seemed to par- is by f . ir thc gaycsL nK>sl effective. ^Sitecmrc ^ 1 sumLh far more 
allcl the development of the pane- and high-spirited . About I tie Ora- . .. context t h an “being u fan ot 
gynst o Cromwell into the pane- thill vcr> fascin aling and very » 

gynst o James II. the sceptre into diflicull vvork . he says that the onc of he 'most “ dinic: lly 

the fidcisl : but no close sludcnL or famous eoup i cl _ ZanosUc " of Auden’s carl! 

damcntiTinre?^ Mr. Alt of the women a ml most of the poems, a ‘ l seminal synthesis ’of his 

ri| ll Aud d cn's revision ° and 1 ' r^'cd^ons Sha11 wurk ° n lhc ,aiul linU n0 "‘?® nk and^nv^caMons'draC eq^ly^from 

-to not bu, lawienlln : S ^ 

z 

liberal ” footprints of the 1930s. very substantial difference. Tanging than Monroe K. Spears s 

Indeed apart from a doubt and Bui Mr. Fuller’s account of The classic ^work, is neverthdess perhaps 

distress. K not exactly a Christian Orators is one of the clearest and a hand. er d eUi. led companion to (tie 

pessimism, about thc prospects of most helpful that has been written, poems. 
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The odour of Hansard 


Cbtswold Games M J in this account of her long parlia:- 

by Annaiia Dubrensia 1636 / mentary Career in South Africa, Mrs. 

! representing: 

|04 pp. - 84x6i . , - 

L . • ' ; ' f . v V" '- • Wle^tgt its an jnsiilSoti-lf h 

Further tnformArhn and catalogues from ■■ ■■ • me centrcncthnlv of their political 

c. ; j * '-®pcrgiear-but of all public affairs. Of 
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‘ . y 1 ' A frican consdttiejito ' ! but' by 

R B 1' to " ,■ - I I r r ? ' v * r -V*v'.** ' ^°^a(nerit: pollCy-U- werc^ the yery 


Neither she herself nor anyone else 
was j ever elected to parliament as 

w •PS r ft 11 is disappointing that 
Mrs. Ballinger dismisses in a single 
page the internal problems of the 
small hut gallant party which lasted 
from 1953 until it dissolved itself in 
1968, when a new statue declared 
further inter-racial political work 
* improper Interference ” and Unlaw- 
ful. 

Mrs. Ballinger is 'content to say in 
, passing that the slogan o£ “ one man, 
one vote ”, which ■ the Liberals 
^adopted with so pie ^ misgiv jngs and 
against her own inclinations, “owed 
little or nothing to the old Cape 
. liberal tradition built on the history 
of the Mother of Parliaments ”. She 
.jrugh,t have explained why the 
: younger generation 6f Liberals took 
vtnlS step towards what! would be in 


wliich Mrs. Ballinger 

native reiiresenlalivs 

Rheinallt Jones, Dr. 
and Professor D- " 
made in Parliament 
manent reminder of w 
limits to what white sjw 
do for; black 
tltfQugh Mrs. 
became .plam, Ih i« f 1 

be^uri to speak 
voices that cduld hr 
South Afri«, even U 

nevtjrhdeded^nn!^ 

Some ycars beforc.M* 

ninrriud suid ended W 

career, ihe Tyrote jtw 
reports about 
after tours n J? 
William ^nger 
Barnes, She was 
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Victorian 

Architecture 

F'uur Studies in Kvnliintlon 

BY XI K JOHN SUMMI HSON 

In this volume. Sir John 
cntHnUCs Victorian architecture, 
showing It as an historic episode 
of tragic bui fascinating 
ambiguity. There are numerous 
illustrations, anil his descriptions 
of specific buildings and the 
Victorian style nro not too 
detailed or tcchnicnl for Ihc 
general reader. 

Columbia 142 paws 
86 illustrations 68s 

The Dramatic 
Works of 
George Peele 

Ihc Aravgneutent of Paris 
EDI1PD BY K. MARK Df-NBOW 

David and Bethsalv 

lOlTEn BY ELMER ’M, BUSTBIN 

The Old I Vires Tale 

EDtlEP BY FRANK S. HOOK 

Vol umc 1 1 1 completes the Yale 
Edition of the Life and Works 
of George Peele. a gifted , 
dramatic innovator who was 
last published in 1888. 

Yale 452 pages 157s,., 

Madame / •/ 
Roland ana 
the Age of 
Revolution 

dy oitamAy , 

This Is the first modern bio- . - 
graphy. oT MtJdam?RolaniJ, arid 
it reveals tho woman behind . 
Ihele^nd. " : j 1 . 

Making u Sc pr tlte abundant, 
materials from Madarpc Roland * 
:owh hand. both publtshcd and: .. 

'in. manuscript, Oita May tepM ;; 
less to pass judgment tpan to ■ 

clarify the complex psydiplogical 

uhd sociotogicat motivations that 
impelled her. subject to act a$ 

isM did... ; - -■ ’ / / •; 

Columbia , 372 pages 9ps 1 • 


The Romance 
of Alexander 
the Great by 
Pseudo- 
Callisthenes 

TRANSLATE- 1 1 HUIM rilF A«MrNIAN 
VI-'RSION WITH AN INHt/WCIKIN 
BY AintRI M. Will (IIIOJIAN 

Some lime before tho fuurth- 
cemury A.D. an unknown 
author, whom certain manu- 
scripts falsely named Cnllisthenes. 
composed thc fascinating, 
fanclfti! biography of Alexander 
the Great, which was subse- 
quently designated the Psetuio- 
Calllsihenes. This is thc first 
English translation or a ronmrk- 
ubly preserved fifih-cemury 
Armenian versinn or the 
Pseudo-CaUlsitmes. 

Columbia 208 pages 76s 


Marianne 

Moore 

An Introduction fo the Poetry 
by oeorch: w. nitchie 
P rofessor Nitchie examines 
Marianne Moore's poetiy in 
deiail, discusses poems that Miss 
Moore has abandoned since 
their first publication, apd traces 
the persistent and often highly ■ 
significant revisions that she has 
made on other poems in tbfi 
course of their successive 
reprinting?. r 

Columbia 21 6 pages 68s 


Columbia 
Essays on 
Modern > 
Writers 

RonaM Flrbank ^ 

BY COWARD MART IN POTOKRR • 

• ’George Be/nard Sbair., • 

BY JOHN F. MATTHEWS 

Miguel de Unamuno ' ' r 

BY 1 DEMFTRIOS BASDCRIS 

Guillaume Apollinaire 
1 8V LEROY C. BRPUNIO - • ' 

. Columbia «8 pages each 9s each 


A Drama of 
Souls 

Studies In O’Neill’s Super- 
Nnturallsllc 'Jedmlque 
ny Kill. lilBNQVisr 
Mr. TGrnqvist analyses mosi of 
O’Neill’s forty-six published 
plays and discusses ninny of 
lliem at length. His Interpreta- 
tions. to a great extent bused tm 
the stage directions or tho plays , 
and often supported by refer- 
ences 10 the draft material, 
frequently aired new lighi not 
only on O’Neill's dramatic 
technique but also ort lire 
meaning of |hc dramas. 

Yule. 284 pages 68s 

Challenge for 
Survival i 

Land, Air, nod Water for Man 
In Megalopolis 

EDITED BY PtERRIT DANSBREAU 1 

Emphasis Is on the various kinds 
of pollution that are seriously ' 

disturbing the natural balance > 
that Is essential to tire survival 
or nil forms of life; Specific and 
alarming facts are cited to. warn 
us of impending thrMis to our. 
existence and to advisfc us or 
ihc irreparable damage, that has 
already, taken place. • 

Columbia 250 pages 72s 

The Faces of 
Power 

■ i . ' i ' ' • :}. 

• BY SEYOM BROWN . ’• i ‘ 

Columbia 416 pligei Paper 27s 

District Voting 
Trends in India 

A Research Tool . 

COM Pit- ED I1Y CRAtd BAXTER _ 

■ Provides informal lorifor legisla- 
tive assembly elecUorts arranged 
According to the present ■ 
districts.- ll lodudea all elections 
.. from 1951-52 through the. 

• p mini -general election of 1969. 

i Columbia ,400 pages 50s.!:.. 


Dag Hammar- Reflections on 
skjold's United the Problem of 
Nations Relevance 


BV MARK \V. ZACIIFR 
Profcssoi 1 Zacher prcscnls ihe 
ronner Secreinry-Cioncrnl’s 
conccpiioti of the goals and 
bases of power of the United 
Nntlons ux well ns the struicglcs 
and Indies which lire Member 
Suites, mill ihc Secretariat should 
pursue to realize itx goals. 
Columbia 310 pages 63s 


Legal Effects of 
United Nations 
Resolutions 

BY JORGE CASTAReDA 

Based on a study or Ihc practice 
or United Nations organs and 
of die altitudes of Member states' ■ 
towards it. this book defines 
die legal effects of resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations. 

Columbia 256 pnges 90s 

The Code of 
Life 

I- 1 . ' 

BY ERNEST UOREK , . ; Vt ' | 

Recommended foL ibfrOpcp . . 

' UrtivereityV Science Course. 
Columbia 240 page? Paper 20s 


The Politics of 
Untouchability 

Social Mobility and Social .■ . 
Change In a Cll}' or IniUfl, ; - 

BY OWEN M. LYNCH : • 

This- study deals with the' effects 
of independence and the,- i ’’ ' 

' adoption of parliamentary demo- 
cracy' as a system of goverriment 

.oDiariurbap.groartfndiidla-riW 
Jiftnvsi Q com m unity dr lea I net! . : : 
1 workera. who. MVe.ia Am», ■ • 


by AU'ftnn SCIIUTZ 
cnillio-, ANNO TATI n, AND Willi 
AN INTRODUCTION 1IY RICIIAHI) 
hi. ZANtR 

Provides a key to understanding 
Schulz's final visions of social 
reality and the foundations of 
lire soclul sciences, h succeeds 
in showing how * typical', 

’ motivational ', niuf ‘interp rela- 
tionnl 1 relevances serve to 
structure ond guide thc concrete 
human actlpn or dully life. ' 

Yale 210 pages 62s : 

The Therapy of 
the Word in 
Classical 
Antiquity 

ny mono laJn entUaloo 

TRANSLATED BY L. J. RATEIBR 

and john m. Sharp 1 , ■ 

This is a study of the curative . . 
power or the word (verbal 
psychotherapy Id today's terms) 
in Homer, in the pre-Socraiic 
. philosophers and Sophbts, In ; ■ • 
Pinto and (lie Greek dramatisu.- 
of the classical period,, and in 

Aristotle, . . . .. 

Yale;, . 276 pages 90s 

Plato i 
Dramati?t of 
the Life of 
Reason : 

BY JOHN HERMAN RANUXl L, JO. j 
John He/man Rondo II. Jr. ofi'ers 
a personal statement of what lte : . 
hna friund to (?e the eternal trad 
• v ever-rencv*ed significance of ■ 
pfato, To lib analysis, ihc dia- •- 
■ lpgq-s dritdrge noi as programmes 
1 oraCtkin, but os dramatic 
.•'ijortrayhw br the life of the 
:V mlrid— bf the frillies, contra- 1 
dictions, and. gtenlpcss dC liuxnah 
•: Mhinlflno.-' •• 
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A girl is where you hang your hat 

Allen Julies Figures Tho lir^i purl of ihe hook consists make no attempt to disguise (hem- is high-heeled shoes, st 

HTnn. Hdi/ieini ^ ) f.2 mainly itf Mr. Jones’s source miifp- spIws. Ihe (franc of a ciKnpmli 


Allen Junes Figures 
87pp. lidiziuni O. £2 Ms. 

. GILLO UOKFLES : 

Kitsch — An anthology of Intel taste 
-313pp. Studio Vjstn. £3 IS- 1 . 

*■ - , 

Whether or not the publishers of 
Allen Jones Figures,- in choosing to 
, call their house Edizioni O, intended 
a gesture of homage in the direction 
of the Story of 0, the pages would 
serve as apt illustrations to Pauline 
Rdngc's talc of tortured women, 
.bound, beaten and humiliated, 
hissed by whips and caressed by 
chains. It is the figments of male 
sexual fantasy, both sndist and 
'masochist, that are traced jn this 
book, which shows us womai) not 
as ft human being hut solely as u 
sexual object. 


The (ir-*i part of the hook consists 
mainly uf Mr. Jones's source mulc- 
rr.il. Some of the images are repro- 
duced from specialist fetishist ic pub- 
lications {such as Huumi, Nuirix 
anil E x otiquef, while others arc 
taken from the fashion pages of 
.such respectable journals as Alova, 
the Sunday Times, the Observer, 
Life. Queen and Harper’s Bazaar. 
Mr. Jones juxtaposes the straight 
and the kinky in sucli a way as to 
force one to ask what the difference 
is. The chains of fetishism, for 
example, may become dinky little 
bracelets in fashion, but the image 
is the same. The gags and ropes, the 
latex and rubber, the whips and 
chains, (he hard cone-shaped 
(apparently much inc- turned steel) 
breasts and the overflowing pneu- 
matic breasts like water-melons — 
such are the elements of the fetish- 
ism of the porn shop, and they 


Modern iconography 


IlIDO KULTF.RMANN : 

The New Painting 

278pp. and 33 colour plates. Pall 

Wall Press. £7. 

* ' 

l 1 

This book is, although dearer, a 
pompanrop-piefce to Dr. Kuller- 
rnajin s pie New Sculpture. As such 
™ th ®5 disappointing: there. is 
tulle or the same feelm* of a fresh 
Approach to new art here. The 

V£"J ** roughly 

that of Wind or Panofsky oft the 

iconographie. 
■Wiiile this is a refreshing approach 
to modern sculpture, which is 
Usually classified by technique rather 
than, content, it tends ,fo remove all 
considerations of importance or 
achievement when applied- to paint 


mg. For example, anyone who has 
painted a horse in the past ten years 
gels illustrated, whilst significant 
young artists like Hockney or 
Richard Estes do not. 

It must also be said, however, that 
this is the nearest thing to a good, 
up-to-date guide to recent painting 
available. The choice of black-and- 
white ■ illustrations is varied ana 
interesting, apart from the occa- 
sional very confusing inclusion of 
photographs or film-stills. 

Dr. Kulterniann has unfortun- 
ately succumbed to galloping xeno- 
phobia in his choice of colour- 
plates, which consist mainly of poor 
German (or other European) imita- 
tions of American originals. 
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A History of Grimsby 

v EDWARD GILLETT 

The Rise of English Studies 

Ay Account °f the Study of English. Ungiiaot and , 
Literature from its Oftgius to the. Making of the • i • 
Oxford English School . 

. d. k- packer h ■. • ■* 

■ b- sides' of r j^fe cd ®*» w .Vc r . : ewcll«ni at pulling both 
• - ^ -T.** of t en invidious arguments involved! vet siffl ^ • 

^toifi^Aiitobiography 
(Oration I) : - 

.»■ aml lrjn *la*ed by-. I 1 

" Ai Ulh °^n ,e l^ a »od commentary 

, , n ”*«4ed w Normans work is most- welcome- and y 
as dfriivinn ocrtinentFu un<t AnaieaKi 
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s make no attempt to disguise ihem- 
- selves. 

But many people who would be 
• disgusted and horrified by the 
x fetishism of the Soho shops will 
3 accept readily enough the same 
f images in " fashion ”, especially 
. high fashion. This is a point made 
, neatly by Mr. James Laver in his 
. recent hook. Modesty in Dress, 
t where he remarks that “ fashion is 
i the comparative of which fetishism 
: is the superlative Adherents of 
fashion will hotly deny Its fetishistic 
elements ; blit " straight " women 
have done, and do, some extremely 
kinky things to themselves— paint- 
ing their lips and nails blood-red 
(and even more startling colours, 
too), making holes in the lobes of 
their ears, pulling out hair from 
their eyebrows, adding hair to their 
eyelashes, and wearing clothes that 
constrict- them as surely as anything 
in the fetishist's armoury. Further- 
more, fashion is constantly poach- 
ing from pornography for ideas (the 
process is two-way, however : sti- 
letto heels, which were fashionable 
only a few years ago, are now 
almost I ho hallmark of porn). 

Fetishism is, of course, in some 
degree a part of * normal ” sexual 
activity (were not even breasts 
fetishistic to Freud, because they 
displaced attention from the pri- 
mary sexual zone ?). But fetishism is 
usually understood to mean dis- 
placement of sexual attention on to 
objects— -so (hat underwear, for ex- 
ample, becomes more exciting than 
the girl inside it. A fetishist counter- 
part lo Ihe story of the small child 
who observed that the Emperor was 
wearing no clothes, might involve 
the child’s elder brother, a randy 
adolescent in the first flush of acne 
and unfulfilled lust, observing that 
the Empress, by contrast, had noth- 
ing bur clothes. And, we might add, 
the son of this imperial couple was 
'dbubuess. the very same Prince 
Charming whose sexual drive was 
diverted from the lovely wench who 
Jcrt in a pumpkin at midnight, on to 
her shoe (which was made not of 
glass, i vrre. but of fur. voir, a 
material of far greater fetishistic: 
associations). 

Alien. Jones depicts this peculiar 
world with great exactness. One 


painting, for example, looks up a 
Might of., slops to . what at first 
'.J appears .to .be a shapely, pair of 
female logs. In fact, all that is there 


■ is high-heclcd shoes, stockings and 
the srrups of a suspender belt, with 
nothing at nil inside. It i.s a striking 
• image of the preference of packag- 
I ing to the goods inside, of what 
: happens when form becomes more 
important than content. Allen Jones 
is also adopt at keeping track of the 
erogenous zones as fashion shifts 
them about in their upward and 
downward course. 

Most disturbing of all, however, 
are Allen Jones's three figures 
which were recently exhibited at 
Tooth's Gallery— photographs of 
and sketches for which are included 
in this book. These are life-size 
figures of giris, made of painted 
glass fibre and resin, with tailor- 
made accessories. They represent 
woman primarily as object — one is 
a ha island, another supports the 
glass top of a tabic, the third i.s the 
base of a chair. In two of them the 
breasts are greatly emphasized, and 
two of them are in positions that 
are explicitly sexually receptive. 
They arc erotic, and they also insult 
and dehumanize woman. 

Allen Jones’s own attitude to his 
subject matter is ambiguous. Is he 
indulging fantasy, or is he mocking 
fantasy by taking it to extremes ? 
Are men expected to look ut these 
figures and think that that is what 
they’ve always wanted (the linea- 
ments of ungratified desire) or that 
it is lime they stopped treating 
women as furniture? There is no 
hint of an answer. This ambiguity is 
typical of pop artists’ attitude to 
their subject-matter. Arc they saying 
that this or that piece of popular 
culture is horrible, or that it is not 
horrible, or (the camp reaction) that 
it is so horrible that you have to 
like it ? Such ambiguity is puzzling 
enough when the subject-matter is 
soup tins, but when, as wilh Allen 
Jones, the subject-matter is sex tho 
effect is a good deal more disturb- 
ing. 

Another question raised by Allen 
Jones's figures Is unc of category. 
Arc they art or kitsch? A German 
necr-niUg with a handle in the shape 
or a naked girl -that is kitsch. 
AJdous Huxley wrote a letter to his 
father in J914 describing "an exhi- 
bition of bad taste, the crowning 
feature of which was a cast of the 
Venus of Milo, with a clock let 
flush into her stomach ", Huxley 
commented : "It must have needed a 
really great mind to think of thnt 
particular method -of combining . 


I utility and beauty." 

„ !i Uc l\ an object 

call kitsch, and HuxIm 
about combining «!?*■ 
might be us JVJW 
a definition of 
Venus de Milo dock 
are not Allen Jonert **. 
m the form of pjccej \ f ^ 

9 r », for that matter, Bern 
hms salt-cellar j n 
Neptune ata'sea-oynS) 
Answer to say that Ced* 
Jones know what they m 

Fh® mw. - who m St 

Clock probably knew «* 
he was doifig, just at fe 
docs when he uses sex to 
curs. ■ Conversely, vta 
examples in GiUo Dorfok 
An amhohsy 

The book spends many 
pages on. discussing the i 
it does not get very far. 

The book's main valor . 
illustrations, some of whki 
cinatingly unpleasant. Tk 
(ions do raise questions, 
voke ceriain observations, 
when kitsch is seen in the 
pop art. Kitsch debuts 
pop art elevates kitsch, fc, 
class basis. The acsthetodj 
ticaled may mock the kits' 
of-Paris garden gnomes, I 
gnomes start to be madeifj 
then the plastcr-of-Parx 
begin to acquire a cure 
rarity value., and will m 
kitsch and become coIWto 
They wiU Alpp ' being 
they move up the social 
ihe context* not the ca 
important. A frame & 
strip becomes 1 qualitn 
when enlarged' by Ray 
put in a frame and daphjfl 
Tale Gallery, just as a " 
banal prose can be.i 
splitting it up into lino 
it a found poem. ' 

The other observation 
by looking at the wort- 
Jones nml Gillo Dorffeft 
kitsch together is that kUt 
aesthetic equivalent of 
leaning lower., of 'Pisa 
Mona Lisa towel ( Klu. 
examples) is as m|sdirecwl 
cully its Rcsiif' de la 
interest in shoes was n» 
sexually. If only by blurnci 
lions, pop art and kli$w< 
forgeries of van Mee*« 

important questions, even fj 

not get us -much furthh * 
answering them. 
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Technology and culture 


A Contemporary Guide. nology. and its success. Ip this 1 re- 

l#pp. New York : Van Nostrand 5 >e !£ lhe 8lrea l n,i l "L n | on a "y object 
Remhold. London: Studio Vista 00 , more straightforwardly non- 
£3 6s, i> }- sense than was the writhing energy 

■ , that Baroque stamped on everything 

T . . . “• • ^'P^P^cd -sail- cellar or cathedral 

rtie ■ twentieth century . has a Style is irrational, but full of mean- 

. curiously paradoxical attitude to the »°8. :• s ., 

laea of style 'in man-made , buildings - R is probably true that, so far, 
ana products. At a lime when art “le™ are two great mainstreams of 
historians have categorized past,' stylistic development in the twen- 

■ styles more completely than ever ^eth century. One is characterized 

f e “ r ®; many architects and indus- Jy Functionalism ; the other by Art 
trail, designers have tangled them- Nouveau. Behind them stand wdrdi 
selves up in a pattern of words like “ke " classicism ” and “ romanli- 
, functionar', “ objeollve " ■ and , But the present is. so com- 

which seem to deny the Pl e x that no clear analysis exists of 
^ , troBg^ :? mptionaL-;- W^nsatU/lg .of these styles,, their 

■ SfefS ' i6t ;lbc P® r «*d-;' tb art and desfgri, and 

■ reality, ; the present is; steeped in a : . «!e in. the distinctive combina- 

- ?ot 5S r ? 1 . P r As the material : ^ 0n . P £ technology with culture. ' 

revolundn i r ; .This is (he area exolored bv Art 

« m. n * „ 

• .W'becqW the tnediifin &h' and attractive book that 

. whlrfi- U^ lneahing of life is com-^; the ievel 0 f analysis, but 

> experienced. ' 1 , suaseds neatly 'in putting the.prob- ; 

; '''U ^a'commonplace ftat i ntii a p a rticular pei^ 

through Tjie 'things'- they own. S r ortly occasionally 

^ ; whwrtal » the link" beSten ^ SSI ?' a H and' this is 

Jtogs -Wfce vrockots, streamlined '.firthlbn jJic-; 

trains. taiL-fins tm motorcaiT 'Jnd ; teblv ^iS^ ^ 0%a - Tncv »- 
f^^^ sbaped in the form’ of 'Sw, ,J 56 p ?® fts * can only 


, 'inlitniEng species. offntem: i . i. . 
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"A Contemporary North 
Guide” vvould be . 

The communist world, tor 
is left untouched ; yet if /J 
visual rhetoric of rp v ^2 
important a -part of WJJJ 
tury style us the rational^, 
van der Rohe or Ihe 
of Pop. LxJ 

Finally, ' the book has 
and Is not cheap. A I«s 
permanent forni nl,8 *'Jj' H 3 
more appropriate, 
keeping with the ailftw^B 
view:. * ' . 

. An invitJngly, P. r£,dl ^ 
paperback contains UJ. 

print, of Coy*, VW 

series' reproduced frorn d 

?dn pf 1816 with 

W to the ongindl 
■ gquqUnts ? Tfom 
edition ot : 
which were probably 
iectsf from the 
; rare -proofs of other _p , 
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ROBERT SKIDELSKY : 

50s English Progressive Schuots 
mb 272pp. Penguin. 7s. 


Few historians of distinction have 
turned their attention to education, 
and existing histories of education 
nrc deplorable works, usually pro- 
duced specifically for the training 
college cimrkci. This dearth of ser- 
ious study of educational mailers 
has had bad effects, mainly on 
social and economic history which 
arc greatly impoverished by the lack 
of serious monographs on what is. 
after all. a fairly crucial elemeni in 
any society. 1 1 has had bad effects 
on cducatiun, too. since the destruc- 
tion of historical myths is at least as 
significant a part of inducing sober 
realism as the more mundane pro- 
cesses of day-to-day research in the 
applied social sciences. For exam- 
ple, a great deal of the mature 
realism in internal ulTairs shown by 
the Government of the Irish Re- 
public is associated with the revolu- 
tion in Irish historiography which 
has occurred in the past twenty-five 
years, largely under the auspices of 
Professors Moody, Edwards, and 


these docirines have now become wilh participatory democrat:) i' 
commonplace and have been really a very couples question - it 
worked out far more fully in ortho- arose in the first place because of 
dox schools. Progressive schools the fanatical opposition of the early 
differ, however, from other schools progressives to corpora! punishment, 
both in their favourable pupil- still so surprisingly prevalent in 
teacher ratio, which in principle sonic non -progressive schools. The 
enables them to deal with children abolition of corporal punishment 
individually, and also because with was accompanied by a theory that 
the exception of Kedalcs they lend people’s base desires, such as their 
lo underrate the significance and desire to flout the discipline of the 
importance of hard work ul academic school, should be made conscious 
subjects. and should be turned lo good 


subjects. and should be turned lo good 

As Mr. Skidelsky correctly ob- account, 
serves, the highest priority is always This canalization of evil motives 
assigned to things outside the class- jmo p0silivCi w lf-rii oliva led uplift 

E&, tu!a,io;t, tdy 'k, t ** «-»[ - «*»«'- 

end in itself is not the highest aim klS Mr. Skidelsky points out, 
of the school Mr. Skidelsky secs capable of being made into ihai 
this spreading into a conscious anti- most terrible form of totalitarianism 
intellectiialism at some of the when a headmaster only feels fully 
schools. There is also a splendidly jn conlro ! if he has the deep emo- 
old-fashioned ring about the com- l ; onn j consen t D f i| lc governed to 

n,r S' ff£ *. he is .rvins ,o do. This is seen 
and to agriculture, and at Gordon- l1,ost diamahcally at Ciordonsioun. 
stoun to the splendid eccentricity of Mr. Skidelsky has taken the pa ra- 
the rescue system. Indeed one is phernuliu at Gordonstoun more scri- 
tempted lo believe that Gordon- ously than it should be— far from 
stoun must have a system of wreck- being as Spartan as it seems, Gor- 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
The 'English Novel 
from Dickens to 
Lawrence 

Full of the fresh and unequivocal 
judgements that have iu title 
Mr.Williitmsoncof the most inllucii- 
l iu 1 and st inuilu t iiigofcoiucmpoi ary 
critics. 

JOs 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
George Meredith 
and English Comedy 

ThcCInrk Lectures 1 464 . V.S. 
Prilchcii rediscovers the great vir- 
tues. comic and stylistic, of u writer 
too long neglected. 

JOs 


SujjJjpW ty Monica Dickens 

§S*g!SSS2: 


Professors Moody, Edwards, and i r 
Williams. sn 

Mr. Skidelsky is a social historian st 
who has already produced one 
worthwhile book. Politicians and F 
the Slump . based on contemporary si 
sources ; he has now produced an g 
interesting book on progressive 0 
schools, which is bused partly on c 
research among the secondary s 
sources and partly on interviews J 
with A. S. Neill, Kurt Hahn, and J 
other progressives. His bibliography t 
gives no indication of a major 
attempt to dcul wilh (he unpub- 1 
fished sources, and his work neces- 
sarily suffers because of this. It is 
fur more in the nature of an essay 
than n serious historical study. U is . 
well written and often amusing, and 
the index (containing such matters 
as ** vegeto-lhcrupy ”, * the Thco- ( 
sophjcnl Society ”, “ Doctrine of 
Farms ", ” anti-commercialism ”, 

and “• anti-industrialism”) promises 
well, nnd indeed some parts of the ; 
book are extremely funny. Nntur- 
nlly he is funniest ahoul Rcddic, 
who wus the most eccentric and is - 
certainly Lite most pathetic of the 
three reformers that he studies in 
some detail. 

Wbul is Mr. Skidelsky \ thesis 7 
He secs the origins of the progres- 
sive schools in the New School 
Movement of the 1880s and 1890s. 
This was followed by a second 
wave of new schools Eounded In the 
1920s nnd a third in the 1930s. The 
New School Movement is typified 
by Cecil Reddie, of Abbolsholrne. 
the second wave by A. S. Neill’s 
Summerhill, and the third wave by, 
Kurt Hahn's Gordonstoun. All 
these schools have something in 
. common with the other progressive 
schools, and yet it is. of the essence 
of the progressive school movement 
that they should all be individual 
. and different from each other. They 
draw their pupils from the upper 
middle and professional middle 
' class, largely because of their fees, 
i though disturbed children of _ all • 
classes are sent by local authorities 
to some of the schools. The parents 
choose boarding schools for their 
children partly because they them- 

1 selves are on the' move, or are 
, working overseas, and partly be- 
cause they lend to be interested in 
the creative arts (particularly, for 
.. some reason, architecture) and 
i prefer the unoonventiortalily of the 
1 progressive schools to the more lyp- 
ical public schools. This combina- 
tion of creative parents with high 
incomes tending to have disturbed 
children gives Ihe schools a particu- 
lar flavour, which underlies the 
more manifest aims that, they set 
• themselves, -v. . 

The progressive .idea .was origi- 
nally to broaden the curriculum qnd 
make it more relevant than one 
. based on Greek find Latin and 
' mathematics, and also to develop 8 
child-centred approach to learning. 
As Mr. Skidelsky . fus^y observes. 


ers Lo attract ships on lu those dunslouu in fact is a rather bcauli- 
inhospitable rocks, so that the ful house set in lovely, fairly soft 
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sailors may be rescued by Gordon- country, und it is very doubtful 


stoun boys. 


whether fife there is more austere 


aiuun uwjr^. nuwiiifci mwiv is 

Some of Mr. Skidelsky 's judg- than in other schools; nnd though 
men Is are dated : Gordonstoun Is the local names given to the various 
indeed at present monastic and activities are preposterously Tcu- 
singlc sex. but it is intending lo take tonic— " standard bearer", for cx- 
girK. and of course Kurt Hahn's ample— they arc no more bizarre 
original school was a coeducational than the names given lo similar 
one. It is often forgotten, too. that a activities in perfectly respectable 
school like Gordonstoun had to Northern comprehensive schools, 
make Its way by competing wilh The truth is thnt schools. nrc slightly 
other schools and was in fact forced ridiculous, and inevitably many 
for economic reasons to take vir- schoolmasters and mistresses arc 
tually anybody who applied. Since romantics who have a penchant for 
the advent of Prince Charles, how- giving roman tic names to essentially 
ever, Gordonstoun has felt finnn- bizarre institutions • designed to 
daily free to become more aca- formalize relationships between ado- 
dcmic. and one suspects that after a lescenls and . the adult world which 
decent interval even the rescue serv- are, perhaps inevitably, chaotic and 
ice and fire brigade will be quietly loaded with hostility. 

dismantled. , Hahn erected an absurd philoso- 

Mr. Skidelsky s main impression p^y on nil tills mass of reaction to a 
when visiting Ihe schools was or ^itunlion which in itself is basically 

their old-fnshioncd altitudes. At one j rre mcdlnble so long as adolescents 

time they seemed, especially where g 0 j 0 sc h 0 ol nnd are taught by 

sex wns concerned, to be consider- nt i u jj s> But to regard him as a 

ably more libertarian than the aver- sccond Arnold, os Mr. Skidelsky 
nge boarding school. But today. ( | 0CSi suggests that Mr.. Skidelsky 
judged by the standards of Inc j| ll0Ws iim c about Hahn nnd less 
comparatively free icchngcrs to be #bftut Arnold, 
found not only in the maintained , 

grammar and comprehensive The second purl .of Mr. Skidel- 
schools but also in all the orthodox skys book is less satisfactory than 
public schools, the schools seem the first. It is in Ihe nature of a 
particularly frightened of sex and biography or disquisition on the 
self-expression. .There Is the splen- characters of Reddio, Neill and 
did tale told by Mr. Skidelsky of the Hahn. Here the work really suffers 


D. J. ENRIGHT 
Shakespeare 
and the Students 

’Rending loo much into Shake- 
speare*, hays lire author, ’generally 
goes along wilh not reading enough 
of Shakespeare.’ This Is an extra- 
ordinarily refreshing book, scholar- 
ly, but down to cnnli. 
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DAVID SHEARS 
I The Ugly Frontier 





self-expression. .There Is the splen- characters of Reddio, Neill and 
did tale told by Mr. Skidelsky of the Hahn. Here the work renlly suffers ' 
boy at Darlington who, in order to : f r0 m a lnck of sources. The elucidn- : 
escape being discovered sleeping (j on 0 f character, particularly of 
with his girl-friend, wandered Into eccentrics, requires an intimate 
,he grounds and came in early in knowledge of their private lives, 
the morning to say that he was in a denied to the author who relies 
fit of depression and needed the U p 0n secondary works,, and I . the 
night air ; he was sent immediately penult Is curiously unsatisfactory, 
to a psychiatrist. There is something unnecessarily emphasizing the ludi- ; 
splendidly apt in Ihis total reversal crous. Some of these men are - 
of what would have been the worthy oflhc treatment which NpKi 
situation in an ordinary school. As Annan surprisingly gave to Rbx- • 
Mr. Skidelsky wisely says : burgh. These .things obviously run j 

r P , school now deep. There is even a rather bizarre i 

ShibS S a coeducational setting. {ow*pf piely, about Mr. Sbdelskyls ' 
many of the features of the traditional book, since one of his heroes- is 
slnglo-sex public school : the Illicit Edward Carpenter, who converted : 
and furtive sex, the discovery, the Reddie to the Nfcw Life ; Cnrpenfer 
expulsion— all of which makes non- waS( of course, like Skidelsky, at j 
sense of the progressive claim to have B r ighjon College. '• . ’ i 

established new bonds of confidence ..... 

and honesty between duldren and 


8(i0 miles of barbed-wire, mines, 
flood-lights, dogs nnd machine guns. 
Tills is the'complolo dossier on lire 
‘ugly frontier' whlchd I vuias 
Germany and troubles Europe. 

43s 

The Collected Stories 
of Jean Stafford . 

A bratselleT iii’the U S. A., contain- 
ing most of her work In the short 
sioryform. . 
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JOHN HAWICES 
Lunar Landscapes 


i“nd ... The delightful touches of|heHar- !■ 
SSf/Tte utter tradiiionality of this ralive lend to .obscure thj . main ■ 
ritual so different from what the theme, since of the eccentricities, apd , 
progressives envisaged, ll scarcely delights there is np end : of Lytton ■ 
.hv (he Childs' flat 'descrip* c» rnr heV n< a hdv at Abholsholme 


A collection of oil the shorter works 
of Action by oiie df he most admired 
. of coptcmporaryi American writers. 
30s 
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freedom and . U W inmviwar » ^ published a book called A quo I 

iSSSt?"? M stlpMorM ctes Anglo- 

be the right place . .., Saxons? that Abbotshoime was lyp- 

Perhaps the . mo$t naittU \ n leal of the English publib schools ■ 
the qrjginal progressive schools wus w jdc:h- had : created the British ; 
away ifrom the pirefectofial system Empire—the book ran through six ; 
• which had established an, gthietfo ^{dons in six months. - 

dictatorship of almost reprisal ■. , , . . .,/■■■. 

kiftd la Ihe. 1 ordinary oaf 08 Margaret Brasnett’s ' Volunturv 


AN^AFREUD 
Research at the 
Ifampstedd Child 
Therapy CUnic 

and other papers 


klnd of ; from . Us 'beginnings after - the Hrst , 
dlmbcritcv^ Mr ; Sfcl-,-i World- War. by a . handful of- public-j ; 
ou^iSfiiiscpnMrn , spirited enthusiasts .to Jts ..present 
. and wideSpriSMUriflu^c*. . . 
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The growth of cosmopolitanism 


“ maritime chnci-k M 

SSkS' 1 * 


RAGMIll.f) H.vriON i Mamlnm hsis mu ycl made much was sc! f-cnii mined. it is now fashion- RiKsian captors in the Great Nor- " maritime cl» £1 

Europe In the Age of Im ills XIV impact oil this country, where the able In treat of broad themes cover- them War— had no choice in the had to be ahTa ,0n,|B « | 

2fi ipj». Mmmes and MikIsi.ii js 5 average university student is still ing every aspect of human activity matter; hut, generally speaking, problem 0 f 7 ^ W ,JI ' 0 

(Paperback. 21 s.) content to regurgitate endlessly all regardless of political divisions, population movements from one enough monevfa*' «1P 

— _______________ ,,lti platitudes about the Sun Though justified, l his approach has country to (mother were a voluntary this mora ' 

' Tii« .liJinxiinn I,.,..., I , ** n B dnJ l,is quest for “glory", its disadvantages, it may lead to the response to new economic and cul- where iiwImmSi ^iK 

ac identic li stmioiranh v’’ rh^'n 1 hcrc j ,re encouraging signs, how- proliferation or labels of the “age turn I opportunities. Contacts formed hecu mo lieredi C ?h mEiT ' 1 ® 11 II GF" 

Ste i (Znilir-? C evc J; that t Ins situation is changing, of crisis" kind, and. at a practical hy personal encounters remained Rcpiihlit- S 

• S L?i i ■ as P l,hlishers arc beginning level, it can he confusing to the long-lived as learned men eorres- system of 'll 

XIV Whits! I|,n - Lou,s to realize that 111 ere is a demand for student who is not already familiar ponded with each other and other sources to «i-h 1 OWfil S 

1 SL l lh ' v5 t "Tr n < mn . re serious hisI " ry lhan M«n 'Villi the traditional pattern of politi- people of a more practical bent ex- WTT tII , 

1 ^Ses his ° littlc-lajllc. cal history. changed architectural plans or ad- ProrcsUTS^ 8 W* he I"£ 

Is more cWerned^m find^raiKw , Another trend of record years has Professor Hatton's latest hook minisl rat ivc blueprints. French and the events kaS and lhe L ' SSR 
L king's miS m hS to abandon national histories in exemplifies the liest features of recent German rather than Latin became Spanish Sua«S„ P 2 ft! l r wi 

lived and died Unfor mi ^ ^ ■ «T“ r °? '" tcrna,,ona l -syntheses, historical writing on the late seven- the languages of international com- Northern w5Tk 

u men. Unlortiinali.lv. [he WIimmc 11 •* t*.tk...ib L f.«r f/v*mh .'»ninrv Hm iniernrMiiiion munieuiinn. wnuld imruv-f^ u!. mas,w ^'- ■feian historians nrof 


TI 10 distinction he uveen popular and 
academic historiography is ixrhaps 
nowhere .so sharply defined as in 
recent work on the reign nf Louis 
XIV. Whilst the popular historian 
seldom looks beyond the court of 
Versailles, his academic counterpart 


; K *!? £' r nta " nn 


French historians 


suidirnls MU,«M chronologic- of lhej.gc of Lom, XIV is hBcd o« , mpona „, „ „ how , vcl . cos . 


Gn,,hcrl - M,,u,n,cr and awsr; 

Us title indicates, her hook is con- J?Zr™u“ ' 


Short on Frederick . . . 


1 LTr?, ' ve,™] subject. There ure .|„ Inter- 

; Frusstn . Myth and Reality coring comments on the cnnstilu- 

i Tlic Role of Prussia In German lional conflict between Bismarck 
. History. and the Prussian Diet which left 

262pp. WolfT. £2 10 s. German liberalism fatally weakened 

j and was the prelude to the great 

! To the present day the subject of victories of 1864 and 1866 ; "die 
Prussia tends to arouse political Prussian arms militarized 

i controversy— especially in Germany, sections of German society ; the 
where fanciful apologies for the extra-constitutional position of the 
. Holienzollern kingdom have been general Staff came to take on <1 
> produced in recent years, usually by smisfcr significance ", The liberal 
-non-historians. All the more impor- attempt 1° wrest budgetary control 
! taut is a dispassionate treatment of *r ora l ^ c authorities led to a con- 

cMareMa ^ C . 1 it j 


with the latest foreign research. As “Our ~ 

its title indicates, her hook is con- J%L ^uousnes-s of it , the 

cemed less with Franco than with *“* Wnles ’ 

Europe as a whole in the period should not lie allowed to obscure 
between 1648 and 1721. The reader die paramount influence which (he 
may well wonder whar has happened national preoccupation* of the indi- 
to Colbert, who is given credit only Vl “. u al ( . s i alcs had on those who lived 

- on" rflmil uc I ho cuhi<ij«fc r\f J tv Linne 


,l,unlca,inn - would expect; bure“a 

Important as it was, however, cos- Ul, s point is so coiKenmw 
mopolilanism was not everything. r »-'ader can easily | ose *, 

“ Our consciousness of it ", the ^ ven s °. a number of ■ 
author writes, correctives to ihc ind ^-3 

, M , , „ . , pretatlon .stand out da* 

should not be allowed to obscure XI V’s policy of reunLfrl 
the paramount mnuencc which (he i s s i, 0 ,vn in h.I?’®" 
national preoccupation* of the indi- ° V " ‘°. h “ ve ^ 

vidual stales had on those who lived Ihtraio .S* ur B al t«|tJ 
and died as the subjects of its kings , ** lt [ E . me nl rather is 


vereial subject. There ji re also Inter- for^ initialing the lirel nradtiction of wa , diM as Ihc or its kings r,;-; 

catmg coninients^ on the constilu- mirrors outride Venice and for the “J JET"* lls re P‘ ,b “« anU common- Jj 1 *® Jf^whiwe a 

tiona contitet between Bismarck foundation of the Academic des h 

n^rman ith^lrem wlllc *J r Icf j Sciences. The publishers’ claim that Tlius a considerable amount of 
nmMvas the nSude n ■ lt,s imp0 ^ ihI , e 10 exaggerate the attention is given to the domestic 

vfctoS iffi nd S Mhc ,m P° rtance . holh as a catalyst and and foreign problems that faced 
success r>f 0 pnilN n nrSn . mUtin riw T ™ eXBm P 1 ®! of the France wluch European governments. Another key- 

^ f ^ Lo ( u,s symbolized certainly docs note of the age was absolutism. Far 

cx^r a°co n s H t u t iormT ^ n n J Fn n ftp J 0l , e,T,e . rge ckarl .y from ‘he book, from being repressive and repre- 

GeJSrnl staff ^ cTme P Lo tX fJ ? f n f cu « n 8 ttlentioD on the Nether- henstblo, it was identified by its pro- 

Siifkte? ^nifirnnTp " Th i^ . ,an , (,s ' Scandinavia, Russia and Cen- tagomsts with the cause of progress, 

auemot 1 ? wrat bud‘ B ctI?J eiS lra P ™f essor Hnlton has whilst constitutional government was 

from nJ provided a useful corrective to the in some measure regarded as old- 

am the authorities led to a con- strongly French bias all too common fashioned. But the actual powers of 


wealths. 


- rant Is a dispassionate treatment of 
; the topic, bringing out the good and 
E the bad sides, stating clearly the 
f facts not only of political and mlli- 
. fary but equally of cultural and 
1 intellectual, social and economic 
j history. This obviously has been 
, Mr. Feuchtwanger’s purpose, but he 
I has only partially succeeded in it. 

He is much more ar home in the 
. nineteenth than in ithc earlier centu- 
. ries of Prussian history, and this 
[ one century is allocated consider- 
• jbly more space than aU the previous 
ones taken together. The chapter on 
1 Ihc Prussian reforms of the Napo- 
! leonic era .Ls one ;pf the best sum- 
j maries available ‘on a very contro- 
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tier ”. The element of 
rivalry in the War of & 


TIh..s a considerable amount of cession is also right 2 
ten lion is given to the domestic m the Inst tlui 3 L 3 
id foreign problems that faced book. Professor 
Jropean governments Another key- the artistic, literary and d 
he of the age was absolutism. Far movements of the aee 
om being repressive and repre- that slic has to cover is ms 
insiblo, it was identified by its pro- vast that her treatment bd 
gomsts with the cause of progress, rather superficial. Thh ii3 
hi 1 st constitutional government was true of the religious s«(ij 


siderable strengthening of the old 
order and to a growing dichotomy 
between the. political and social 
superstructure and the rapidly de- 
veloping forces of the modern in- 


in some measure regarded as old- disporiis of lansenismiaifai 
fashioned. But the actual powers of Yet, considering the Uj 


ia older textbooks dealing with the governments, whether absolute or 

nAfinrt im/fai* !«.n< ^ _ a *• i. 1 . . . 


period under discussion. 


not, were more limited than hislo- 


■ m 1 m . ' lliW ' HIUU illO L kJ 

This Whs an age of growing cos- rians of the past generation realized. 
I . n ° 1 ”. , ! t 5 n,s _ ni ,T. tered . b y an unpre- The distances between the centres of 


cedcntcd mobility of population, government and outlying provinces 
home groups of people — like the were often so vast and communica- 


rff/SSii 8 0 ™ reM ,he modern in * «dcntcd mobility of ' population, government and outlying provinces 
r s MV<! - r r S’™ 8 ™"P S o£ P= 0 l*le— like the Mro often so vest and commun ™ 
oW Pl ,,ss,;i ' j ed ; 5 f u 8 uail 9 ‘s who left France after the tions so slow that the enforcement of 

. Feuchtwanger says a good deal Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, unpopular decrees was successfully 


\ h ° U , el V a ?, d phi ; SSin™ countries eR Even 

Sop^ ^eSnlh'cen l ° 01101718,1 ^ by lheir ^ X1VM attempt to cLl' up the 

niry, blit there is virtually nothing 
on the economic side. The reader 

will search In vain for the names of \ * _ 

Krupp and Siemens and countless ^ 

^L^^otXirevS ■ • * ancl Aon S on Carlyle 

=“- c SS'. - 

Me* Frederick Hie Great rendered him the better historian. 


her disposal, the author 1 
formed a tour de font, h 
pact and personal synfeaj 
research on European big 
particularly complex p# 
in Ihc Affe of Louis XNM 
addition to a most sum 
Another pleasing ferni 
illustrations, which an an 
as they are unhackneyed ’ 


imfy tliougiii of as an 
ftindunsysieimilc writer 
iiwson freedom contrudici 
ftton moral right and wrong, 
aitaofl causation contradict 
won svHooUtic inference 


f uL h,s amil 2 i nE ..W 0 ?.*® Called' Frederick the Great 
growth, the events of political his- 
tory cannot be explained. Edited by John Clivo. 

For the nineteenth century, how- < S, C ? Icai ° Press ‘ 

over, the positive and the negutivc £4 15s. (Paperback, 3. s.) 

sides of the Prussian development ~ 


cause of his uneasiness with the the noise that is apt lo M 
man, Carlyle observed Frederick II good things. Yet it is . 5 
rendered^ him the belter historian, remarks one remcmbertN 
Of Frederick ihc Grcut, the five politely impregnable to tbc 4 
volumes give us In the end a human of human curiosity " "theft 
and not unconvincing picture. If happen lo have aay!ight, h 
they neglect his domestic achieve- rather clayey country, dr? 
ments him! give n partisan account of ish, as if depastured p» 
bis diplomacy, Jhey do convey the geese ", Carlyle was aiw.B 
quality of the reign— a reign which writer who expected 'his. J 
had no poetry save the poetry of follow him through IKS 
success. ; Hfl j often recondite 

The selection, in short, is unfair a place or a scene coiw * 
to Carlyle the historian of Frederick niind. One could almost wjj 
the Great. There arc many passages editor who would renew 
of good history, even if there nrc 0 / allusion with a W* P 
not so many good whole chapters in live and explanation o{ W 
the later part of Carlyle’s work. Professor Clive has i 
Professor^ Clive, however, candidly service to piriyle by in** 
owns that he has selected so much which has a shape of ia 

fr ""' • « -J.- .1,0 oiilhnrs tw 


are clearly sketched in; But with Professor John Clive has selected 
regard tq. the earlier, periods too so ™ e ^ or ‘V chapters from the five 
“ *“■ ■ — 1 ■ l - volumes of Carlvle’s work. He has 


much is broiltted. The prev.ilopce of 
serfdom fs mentioned but not that 
it was the basis of. the whole social 


rrutessor jonn cuve Has selected m . 0 ., h - nt ■ . - . . - - 

some forty chapters from the five 2 S 2 Uty of he rei fi n “* a r « 3 gn which 
volumes of Carlyle’s work. He has poetry save foe poetry of 


s^o^rAineteenth 


assembled a book for those who 
wish to make the acquaintance of 
Carlyle rather than for those who 


and political structure of the old wish to learn about Frederick the 
Prussia and that it prevented any Great. His excellent short inlroduc- 
political and economic progress. In- *1°° t0 ° ^ ^ or them. Moreover, 

stead we are told that the regime SriSlR' ‘Wn! £ s ^ wh ? 1 * of 
; paid some regard to social jus- Carlyl ® s Book TV > he only gives us 
- ■ J one. two nr of rilH 


tiee . On© wonderi how much the 
serfs ort the noble estates or .the 
private soldiers in the army felt this 
blessing. The opponent of the Great 
Elector in Kdnigsherg, 'Hierohvmous 


one, two or, at the most, three 
chapters from each of some fifteen 
further Books. Nearly three-quarters 
qf Professor Clive’s volume, there- 


oiessing. The opponent of the Great I ^‘««ssof l lives volume, there- ... . - ... . 

Elector in Kflhlgsberg, Hlerorivmoiis foi ' e ‘ ] s about Frederick William dnd . , ens f d , fr0ni ]us account of the 
Roth , 1 is mentioned, but nothing is , 01 j? rc ? enc J5 V 1 This serves further °J frederi ck’s slrug- 

said about his arbitrary arrest and ^ display Carlyle— or, rather; one. wlBl bis father. Yet is this not 

lifelong imprisonment without trial P r y e 1 Carlyle who was at ' an . . acknowledgement tha t litern ry 

at *e Elector’s orders Nor do we « c wth foe one king and a lillle ra fo ef fo n ? historical reasons have, 

hear anvihin^ tthnuf in. awe of the other. . quite- Jegitimatclv. env^rnwi hie 


from the early volumes because he leaving the author's 
believes Carlyle’s *’ distinctive clamour, and by not 
merits as an historian are best him. Yet the question 
sensed from his account of the asked— by one who a 
numan drama of Frederick’s slrug- joyed Professor Clive 
file with his father. Yet ■ is this not values his respect 


SE** legitimately, governed his 
choice ? Carlyle was a noisy writer 
who handled . his readers roughly. 


i uux . wisviui a UlUcij, tHUr UU WC * -. w 

hear anything about the 1 executions, m awc of ,he otfaer - • . , iegihmatcly, governed his 

without any legal Verdict, carried ‘ The qualities— laboriousness, en-' ^ , was a . noisy wri ter 

wi r 0 ° n i th0 u rder l, of FrederJck France, thrift, usefulness, cleanli- On? k r ? u8h!y - 

William 1, or the arbitrary interven- nNc trmh n ,u- A u n 1 » v , . 1 ** tempted to wish for an 

tions into the course o/justic^ by Z ^ J h k ?i„J f arlyIe admires who would take out some of 

Frederick the Great. We are toid J! km * "'eal as much of 

on ihc other hand rhat <ho ta*»or tn tar *yle as they do. of Frederick r 


uiimuuii , j, 

him. Yet the qooM [f 
asked-by one who W 
joyed Professor Cflves 
values his respect ^ 
text— whether a more ' 
lion, although it. mm J* 
necessary some linking - 
the editor’s p«« « ffi 
have done better jn^JI 
ance and coherence 
work as a whole 7. 



Ofsi F. W, Maitland, 
(^n, Uqnardwoolf, 


on the other hand, that the latter in v '“‘ ,y, ° as wc y o° or Frederick 

1740 ” committed the one unpro- Wd, «am. As Professor Clive reminds 
yoked act of aggression in Prussian U8 « Carlyle set out tq explore (he 

^msm^sss^ 
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Very much laisser faire 


MILTON FRIEDMAN : 

Tlio Optimum Quaniity of Money 
2%p.p. Macmillan. £4 I Os. 

Professor Milton Friedman is an 
economist of inlcmutional renown. 
He has had an important influence 
on the Administration in his own 
country (the United Stales), espe- 
cially since the change of govern- 
ment there. He has also had an 
influence on the thinking of many 
professional economists. This has 
been due to the high quality of his 
thinking and his literary gift. He is 
known Lo the world as belonging to 
the school of laisser faire; on occa- 
sion he ha* carried his doctrines in 
this regard to extreme lengths. This 
is in line with his influence on the 
new Administration, and indeed on 
the Republican Party for a number 
of years, since this party prefers 
policies that do not involve derailed 
interferences in a market economy. 

He has applied his doctrines to 
the topic of money, with which the 
present volume is concerned. He has 
held that big mistakes have been 
made by the Federal Reserve 
System, notably in 1930 and 1931, 
but also conlinuingiy in more recent 
months. He holds accordingly that, 
ruLher than give a central bank dis- 
cretionary power, one should have 
some simple rule for the issuance of 
money, such as maintaining its 
quantity permanently sialic or ex- 
panding it regularly at some prede- 
termined percentage a year. This 
would be lo abandon the idea that 
a central bank can serve a useful 
function by ironing out the business 
cycle, an idea that has been preva- 
lent in the United Stales from the 
enrly days of the Federal Reserve 
System, and of which there were 
traces in England as early as the 
nineteenth century. Professor Fried- 
m mi’s idea is that, with human 
fallibility, positive policies will be 
subject to recurrent error, und that 
on balance, however well-inten- 
tioned, they will do more harm Lhan 
good. He often reverts to the view 
that there is a continuing and vary- 
ing time-lag between various policy 
measures and their effects, which 
mnkos correct policy formation dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. He also 
holds that varying policy from time 
to time gives rise to fluctuating 
expectations about the future, which 


do more harm than the policies do. 

The Optimum Quantity of Mi nicy 
contains one new essay, which gives 
its title lo ihc book, and a number 
of essays reprinted, mostly nf fairly 
recent dale. In the new essay, it 
would have been appropriate for 
him to -provide an cvpus 6 of his 
principles of the simplest possible 
character, so as lo give guidelines lo 
the reader for the rest of the book ; 
his literary power would have ren- 
dered him quite capable oi doing 
this. But he has not chosen such a 
path. Basing himself on ihc idea 
that there should be an ” optimum " 
quantity of money- but is that 
really so 7— he has developed a 
fresh -theory. This is or a complex 
and even “ tortured ” character : the 
reasoning is fine-spun and the render 
will find this essay one of the most 
difficult in the book lo understand 
and assess. This ubscurity, if iL 
should be so called, will not neces- 
sarily injure his influence. When a 
man already has a great reputation, 
a difficult piece may even serve to 
add to it. One may be reminded of 
Marx, who already had a great 
worldwide reputation, at the time 
when he published Dus Ku pilot : the 
obscurities and faults of that book 
added to the mystique of its famous 
author. 

Professor Friedman starts ms new 
essay by making a number of 
highly unrealistic assumptions. Any 
author is entitled lo do that. But. 
before modifying them, so as to 
bring his theoretical structure a little 
oloser to the facts of real lire, he is 
already saying : " our simple exam- 
ple embodies most of the basic 
principles of monetary theory”. In 
this ‘‘example" the increase in the 
supply of money falls like manna 
from heaven. But in fact the way in 
which money is provided may influ- 
ence the subsequent disposal of -it. 
He assumes that individuals spend 
the whole of their windfall on con- 
sumption und do not dispose of it 
in other ways. At this early stage, 
however, he makes the point, which 
is important throughout the book, 
that in choosing how much money 
to hold, individuals have regard to 
the purchasing power of their bold- 
ing rather Ilian to its nominal 
amount. Thus far the rntc of 
interest has ployed no part, and 
some may think that his treatment 
of Interest in later passages is not 
altogether satisfactory. 


It is not possible lo analyse even 
a small fraction ol' this hook : 
throughout, the reasoning is very 
close. One point may however be 
mentioned: at one stage he intro- 
duces the concept of a " natural " 
level of unemployment. One may 
search in vain for a definition of 
this concept. If it cun be given a 
meaning which lias a realistic rela- 
tion to the facts of life, and is not 
based on sonic arbitrary and fine- 
spun assumption, it would clearly 
be one of great importance. Professor 
Friedman distinguishes his position 
from that embudied in the well- 
known “ Phillips Curve ". The fol- 
lowing paragraph, characteristically, 
whets the appetite, ami yet the 
reasoning on which it is based is 
elusive. 

There is always n temporary trade- 
off between inflniiun und unemploy- 
ment; there is nu pcrmaiicni trudc-o(T. 
The temporary trade -off comes not 
from inflation per se, but from unanti- 
cipated inflation, which generally 
menus from a rising rale of inflation. 
The widespread belief dim there is a 
permanent irnde-ofT is n sophisticated 
version of the confusion between 
“ high nml rising " that wc alt recog- 
nize in simpler form. A rising rale ot 
inflation may reduce unemployment, a 
high rale will not. 

Professor Friedman stands aloof 
from the idea of a " wages push 
The intellectual calibre of the 
book is high. Professor Fricdmnn’s 
work needs duiilcnging ; to do this, 
analysis by someone of comparable 
calibre— and that is hard to find — 
would be needed. Furthermore the 
task of analysis would take even the 
most able mi nd a considerable 
period of time. The book is n 
challenge lo potentially _ capable 
economists not to have thoir heads 
so deeply buried in problems, the 
main characteristic of which is that 
they can be solved by a computer. 
Professor Friedman’s book suggests 
that there is still scope in economics, 
for pure thinking ns such. 

Keynes was n pure thinker of 
the highest calibre in the past gener- 
ation. He combined his great logical 
faculty with an intense sense of 
realism; it was this combination 
that made him a great economist. It 
is In regard to Professor Friedman s 
quality In the latter respect that the 
reader may continue to have some 
doubt. 


IOSEPH 
Max Boltlger 


A gallop round the globe 


JOAN ROBINSON » 

Freedom and Necessity 
Ah Introduction to tfie Study of 
Society. ' 

128pp. Allen und Unwin. 25s. 

The title of Professor Robinson’s 
little book is apposite. Adopting a 
generally Marxist approach lo the 
problems of social dynamics, she Is 
much concerned with the impact of 
the economic base on the ideological 
and political superstructure ; but she 
is far from being a crude determinist. 
and. her emphasis is as much on the 
range of human choice as on the 
constraints to which it is subjected. 

Professor Robinson is incapable 
of being dulli and ibis is as exciting 
as any of her more popular writ- 
ings. Nevertheless, even the distin- 
guished author of The Economics 
of Imperfect Competition and The 
Accumulation of Capital should not 
attempt the impossible ; an eco- 
nomic interpretation of history, with 
a few glances ■' below” at “geogra- 
phy, biology and psychology and 
Fabove" at “social and political 
relationships and die history of cul- 
ture, law and religion , all in 124 
small pages. The result, inevitably, 
is a breathless chase through the 
millennia, even though about hWt 
the bobk 1 concentrates on the. period 
from - the eighteenth ceritury to tho 
present "day. The extraordinary 
1 thing is that stumbles are so infre- 
quent. • 

One wonderi what precise pur- 
pose this kind of tour de^ force 
Serves. It: is not that of. an intro- 


duction ", since no one but a stu- 
dent of economic history with n 
reasonable knowledge of Marxism 
could fallow Professor Robinson's 
argument with full 1 understanding, 
ifor all the clarity nnd vigour with 
which it is developed. Prefntonal y, 
she claims that she has produced ' a 
basty sketch of the central layer in 
the hope of providing n general 
framework within which specialist 
studies cun be elaborated ' . . In that 
case, why the haste 7 Surely it 
would have been better to hqve 
indicated, precisely and with greater 
elaboration, just where these speci- 
alist studies nre most needed- 
Perhaps the main use of Freedom 
and Necessity is ‘ as a stimulus to 
controversy. PrbfeSsdr Robinsoq is 
So distinguished that one cannpt 
disregard anything she r says, how- 
ever outid it may seem. When she 
suggests that the Chinese are offer- 
ing the Third World the only pres- 
cription that looks even moderately 
hopeful and tells ui that China is 
attempting “economic development 
with a human $en& '.of values 7 ’, it, 
should stimulate a more careful: and 
sympathetic look ' at -'' the j Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revplulioh. 
even though the eventual conclusion 
niay be that the People’s Republic 
has become the pet . of Prpfessor 
Robinson’S late middle age in Wb 
the 1 same way as foe : Soviet* Uniojt . 
; became that of Sidney tipd Beatrice 
Webb's old age- • - ; v- 

Yet one still wonders why so 
great ah economist .Shou Id .be devot- 
ing her energies tp this kind of 
vyritidg, It js good that she. should 


be prepared to undertake populari- 
zation, fOr which she obviously lias 
a great talent, but bad that her 
work in this genre should be so 
slight and basty. “Wlial a tour, 
exclaims Ibe publishers blurb, Yes 
indeed : : but Rome in an afternoon 
by motor-conch is not the best way 
of introducing oneself to the Eternal 
City, howfever. Well-informed arid 
e Pier laining one's guide. 

Rowohlt's new series of reprints 
— " Texle des Sozialisnnis uod 
Anarehlsnnis 1800-1950 consists 
of meticulously edited and una- 
bridged works or collections, 
with afterword, chronology, bib- 
liography. glossary, ■ ipdex, rand 
(in some cases very FullJ I notes. 
Reasonably, priced -at DM 4.KU 
oach, the first four volumes are typi- 
,cal. Micbail Bakunin; Oott Und tier 
, stoat und andere Svhriften (246pp. 
Edited by Susanne: Hillmann) .qoh- 
tains ,: Cod > and the. State, ■ 16- 
gethei 1 ; with several articles ;and 
.letters. .... . .pierre-Joseph . .Proudhon > 

Bekennrrisse. einei ; RevolinlonBrs 
(249nra Edited by. GttnlhejJ Hill- 
mapn)^ is. Unobtainable in Epglisfe. 
Edugrd, Bernstein : . Die , Voi’aussetz- 
ungen des Sozialtsmus iuid dfe A nf- 
, gapen Her . Sozlaldemokrialle , (248pp. 
Editec(' by GQhtbe^ HiUmannJ.is his 
major contribution to the >pvfcionisl 
debate: in the ^.P.D- Complementary 
to. this Volume, is : ,ROsa Luxemburg,: 
Schrifteh zur. Theotig der $poni(i- 
ueittlt (250pp.Edited bySusaljpe Hill- 
matin}, which con^ins, among: other 
things. Her attack flh. BcrojstelnYfeyj- 
sionTsm and her critique: of Bolshe- 
vism, 1: ' . . . ■’ :i . 


The story of Josoph for begin- 
ner-readers. A tele of treachery 
and extraordinary turns of 
fortune. Illustrated by Edith 
Schindler. Translated by Marian 
Koenig. 6 to 9 15s 

OHE’S POOL 
Ray Pope 

A warm-hearted story about an 
only child who lives too far 
away from school to ubb Its 
swimming pool. Tlirea older 
children then decide to build 
him one. illustrated by Phittidi 
GUI. 6 to 9 IBs 

WHAT IT’S ALL 
ABOUT 
Vadim Frolov 

A remarkable novel from the 
Soviet Union that gives a fascin- 
ating picture of teenage life in 
modern Russia where puritani- 
cal attitudes add to the already 
difficult problems of growing 
up. Translated by Joseph 
Barnes. 1 1 and up 2Bs 

THE GOLDEH OCEAH 
Patrick O’Brian 

First published in 19S6, this 
classio follows the fortunes of 
a young sailor In the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Its pic- 
tures of life ashore and afloat 
at the time are completely con- 
vincing. 11 and up 21s 

LET MY PEOPLE GO 
Reiniinrd Hermann 

Another beautiful Bible Pic- 
ture-Book by the original auth- 
or-artist telling the story of 
how Moses forded Pharaoh to 
let the Children of laraal leave 
Egypt to seek the Promised 
Land . 3 to 6 13s 



BROWNIOHN’S 

BEASTS 

AlanBrownlohn 

Twenty-two obliquely humor- 
ous end perceptive poems re- 
veal unexpected f abate of a 
progression of animals from 
ant to. whale. Illustrated -by 
Carol lawsan. 8 and up 

May 19a 

PUNCH AMD 
jOHATHAH 
Bill Blazon 

Exqulsltd colour, photograph* 
illustrate a small Joyous .epi- 
sode In an English seaside, town , 
as Jonathan learns from. Mr 
Punch himself (and Ungle Jodk) 
how puppets work, ff lo 9 

May 21s 

STORM 

, and -Other Old English 


Translated by Kevin 
crossley-Hpliand 

Thirty-Six challenging poetic 
riddles irdshly translated from 
the' famous Exetar Book bring 
the Anglp-Saxon world Into 
unexpected focus’, illustrated 
Thy .Milos Ttii&tfythwaita. 10 and 
up. May 21a 
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Transport 

Museums 


hi lltiiuin utitf IIVvhtii Lurn/ie 


JACK SIMMONS 



A fascinating survey desori bing twenty- 
two ininspuri nnuemm in Britain and 
twelve in Western Europe. II treats 
railways must fully ; looking at i hem 
in the perspective of transport as u 
whole and giving a lien tion also to roads 
and aviation, to inland waterways and 
the sea. 

Illustrated 80s 


TLS 


Princes of the 
Renaissance 


69lh Year 


16 APRIL 1970 


No. 3,555 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT 


Those princes, though they fostered tuul 
were a pari of the birth of (lie niudern 
world, were nil-powerful men, free to 
exert their capricious and often brutal 
wilts without restraint. In this revealing 
and fresh look at the triumph and tur- 
moil of (lie Renaissance, their irrepres- 
sible individuality comes vividly io life. 

<S0.r 


Commentary 


British Trade 
Unions and The 
Problem of Change 


.WILL PAYNTER 


Mr. Pnyntcr, leader of uhc NUM during 
the contraction qr the mining industry, 
offers here suggestions based on hard 
and original thinking about the experi- 
ences of a lifetime in the trade union 
movement. 

Cloth 30s Paper JOs 


Politics and 
Bureaucracy jn the 
European 
Community 

DAVID COOMBES 


Connoisseurs of- ihe bureaucratic 
cl. m bn town must ho forgiven for 
poring over Mr. Edward -Short's 
.statement ah mil the new National 
Reference Library in the House of 
Commons on April 7 ; for when 
■second though Ls are necessarily 
camouflaged as first ones, the self- 
respecting cynic looks for the small 
amendments to previously rejected 
projects which are argued us having 
transformed the whole . issue. Mr. 
Short began by announcing that the 
Government “ have decided to 
accept in principle the main recom- 
mendation of the National Libraries 
Committee, namely (hat a national 
libraries authority should be estab- 
lished, to ta-ke over in due course the 
administ ration of the present British 
Museum Library and National 
Reterence Library of Science and 
Invention and other institutions 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


A rea-pprkifial of the institutions of the 


European Community, giving an eg- 
nausllve analysis of the rate of the 
C.omnwssiQd,' nnd suggesting possible 


imprdVemepts..-.- 


Feasts for AH 
Seasons 


ROY ANDRIES DE 
GROOT 


A cookbook ,lp; inspire anyoiie who 
loves good food, it takes the rejuler 
tfwqitgh eadh of the ‘four gastronomic 
seasons, starting off with n review of 
Us special plotusures and with practical 
, shopping notes, followed by * w fde 
-assortment of favourite recipes that uti- 
lize the particular season’s abundance 
ranging from fancy to simple, ' 

: :.■= '• ,76s 


Critics on Jane •• 
Austen 

ri ?S - r; '" 

JUDITH O’NEIELY 


' PflflB* a;:»hisdpn ijjfi 'ftfe beii 

; ; «»W: art< t .inscufslohji . oo tfcj 

' novels of Ja no Austen. lt ttcov^rt!he 
male; range . or her work, and by sottina 


■ aidc hclps tljc jludenr to flnd a position 

.,01 tns own/:.’!. '* •. ,l - -y . ? . 


Readings JnfJfera/y Criticism ,/Vn. j 
•• v» ! :J3s 


' From the parHunientnrian'a stand- 
point no doubt this recommendation 
iwr the most significant of 7 those 
made by the Daintoiv Committee, 
since it is the removal of the British 
Museum’s books from the custo- 
dianship, of the Trustees that specifi- 
cally creates the need for govern- 
ment legislation. But for im»t 
people, a national library authority 
is a body called into being only by 
the future nittlorinl existence of a 
National library, not a body to be 
** up and subsequently, justified by 
r otawtian oE a National Library. 
There has not been any fuss over 
this particular proposal of the Dain- 
ton Committee because the British 
Museum Trustees have not cam- 
paigned for the preservation of their 
present authority, which they are 
prepared, to surrender in the inter- 
ests of.n proper National Reference 
Ltbrary. , 

.The disagreement has been oVcr 
two other issues, and in both of 
. .ilbase.the Miner and more fmtgina- 
ti ye .case lips now been adopted- 
First of nil. qycr the siting of the 
now Library, This is now back in 
Bloomsbury, from which it should 
never have beep ejected. Previous 
objections to the exploitation of the 
land to the.isouth .of the present 
museum . have beep appeased , by 
revision of the 1 estimates of the 
amount pf room n.ow needed ' to 
•house a Natio*itj. Reference 
Library’s resources. Mr. Short’s new 
and tactful hope is that there will 
l6ft over for 

political , : a .condition:' ■ this:- may 
.; always have looked to mahy of us. 

, And ■ the vpreservHtlonjsts .'wiil 1 . hot 
•' ;ottVe (.ojTCBp qyQf the VMt side •of.- 
■ Bio^jhjirv ' Square or any; tidier 
listed ^uil dings, , 

:Th'e 1 second b s Hew AS iheVcbntin- 
, °Lthe'inmast6ck of 
the' Scfin- " 

fiflc <i.oUcetion4 held by the National ; 
Refertoce Libra^y for .Sc^ce ^ml 
Invemion. i;*CTc- Dhin!^n ; .-R«rUrt'; si,'. 


library ilwlf, who were not at all 
concerned about their divorce front 
the main museum holdings, I lie 
new recommendation, however, is 
that the two collection* should be 
fitted into tilt one new building, 
and since the present estimate of the 
number of books capable of being 
stored .there is fifty million, the 
storage even of. the staggering multi- 
plication of scientific publications 
should be assured well into the 
future. Even if this were not the 
more practical solution, which it 
surely is since the space is adequate, 
it would he the more aesthetic one, 
and should create an establish mum 
attractive of world wide respect ; we 
do not have so many of these that 
we can wilfully overlook such an 
opportunity of creating one. 

All we can do now is wait for the 
Government’s White Paper to be 
prepared and published. The current 
hope K that this will be ready in 
June, which is at least an indication 
that urgency has replaced controv- 
my. But a great deal depends on 
Hie discussions that will be held first 
to sort out the details of die new 
ibinry s formation and administra- 
tion. It is encouraging that a prelim- 
inary meeting was called at the 
Department of Educa(ion and -Sci- 
ence only two days after, Mr. 
Short s statement ; it would be more 
encop raging still if we now heard 
ibid a really export , working-party 
had been brought together to keep 
the civil servants in touch with tlie 
increasingly tough and futuristic 
problems confronting libraries and 
librarians at this level. 


truly permanent issue raised by the 
events ihcrc ; the issue is one which 
provokes tin comfortably sweeping 
questions about the direction wemay 
ail he travelling in, and not just the 
temporary passengers of higher 
education. The pseudo-excitement 
of whether or not " political files " 
have been kepi on students no doubt 
interact' with more generalized and 
historical suspicions about the future 
establishment of bureaucratic 
data-banks and [he manipulation of 
cili/cns; but to argue the Warwick 
affair in these as yet mythological 
terms would he to sensationalize it. 

The real issue then, and one neatly 
built into the tide of Il'i/nr/VA Uni - 
rerxity Ltd., is that of the relation- 
ship between centres of higher (or 
any other) education and big (or any 
other) business. Of (he truly noxious 
documents discovered by the students 
in the Registry at Warwick, [lie one 
that has been given Ihe widest pub- 
licity is (he report written by the 
Legal Adviser of ihe R notes Organi- 
y-ition of a meeting of the Coventry 
Labour Party in March 1969, a report 
which was passed on to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University by the 
Managing Director of Rootcs, Mr. 
Gilbert Hunt, who is also a member 
of the University Council and Ihe 
Chairman of its Building Committee, 

This report, of a lecture given by 
an exchange fellow from an Ameri- 
can university (and to an audience, 
incidentally, of eight), is a disagree- 
able little document, especially in its 
author s " personal conclusions 
The first of these is that “ Nothing 
that Montgomery said could involve 
T question of a prosecution under 
the Aliens Restriction Act ". Hie 
second ’■ personal conclusion” is 
equally deplorable: 


As deeded in ^.,1 
Lid. this Was a lamcmdi 11 

Which Irnc ..nn.,,!, , 1 ‘"Kfti 


which trucVo^S*^ 
in whiehZ& 



"men IflC Mmnln 

Wishes of the dudenR^a 
L ‘ Mnic enmeshed in , h “aj 

nets of suchbiJs Za 

( onimitiuc, if 
a decision which on« 5 
expcctcd to have C 1 
8 ,ad, y- t‘> the studen t 
then it would be one JL 
constitution of their 
iloes not seem to have *1 
where near . being ihe u?* 
wick, where adminiurdiveij 
Iromg led to the cfucbii 
by the Univneji 
cil, with its astonishinglv d 
ccniage of local budnewj 
Somewhat pettier epivyfcv i 
well-publicized rejection, , 
Vtce-Chan-ccltor’s solo 
an applicant tarred h s , 
master’s repori of his ^ 
volvcment. can be seen to®, 
the same basic situation. ,v 
Warwick University Lid. k i 
guilty of stich charily, one rq 
that the realistic view oj ifc 
Chunccllor, Mr. J. B. Bun* 
i-s that he was in part at b 
victim of the Wanvidi 
Consider, for example, anoil# 
quoted, written to \m fc 
Foundation whose nanxb 
been provided: 


Montgomery s speech revealed a very 


ileHuii- bias against employers in gen- 
eral. I can only guess Irom seeing the 
man that lie would be most likely to 

.■vlnh r •• u:.. . i.. i - , J 


... v , * • MAVIJ 

exiubfr a similar bias in liix lectures at 
the University. If this i s [lie case the 
students would most certainly be ex- 
posed to a most undesirable indoctrina- 
tion, as I do not think lie would put 
the other point of view al all. 


1 was verv interested to serial 
wonderful new University irtt# 
I was to see the fruits oIBriu 
m unship iii such cxcelkat Hti 
However, I cannot uy tkdjj 
impressed by your »tudeolt;tei 
is lo see these lang-hni reditu 
jeans and sandals floew'iiS 
such splendid surround* ft 
pity you cnnuot order dal 1 
some sort of miifomi— rf «h i 
and gown. 


Such olTcn-sivcly glib, bid 


Only the Council of Warwick Uni- 
versity need regret the presence on 
Hie staff there of Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son, a labour historian with .an 
exceed] ngly . wel l-documen ted and 
oloquent phobia of the tradi- 
tlona] practices of industrial capital- 
wm. A very few 4a ys after it became 
generaHy realized that the affaire a t 
Warwick had a peculiar significance, 
far cpetliiig iliat, of a normal .stu- 
dent /authority confrontation, ,Mr 
Thompson . published , j r very posi- 
tive analysis of its Itnplicatioivs In 
Hew Society. This article has now- 
been greatly expanded to form the 
spine of a Penguin Education Special 
Sgay ; Wttfwick University 


phis report, like u good jnuny inter- 
ofilce memoranda, was no doubt in- 
tended 1 to tell Mr. Hunt what lie 
wanted to know: whether hostility 
to the power and the mores or 
big business was rife on I ho local 
campus and whether, as an ulti- 
mate disloyalty, sedition might be 
bring planned by way of corporulc 
action between students and workers 
in the University's social centre, 
Rootcs Hal] (also known because of 
the characterless functionalism of ils 
lutings as the “Airport Lounge”), 
Bor there can surely be no ques- 
tion that some, though not all, of the 
industrialists’ money which is given 
lo uni versifies is intended to buy 
.something: if it cannot, as it often 
does, buy useful research facilities or 
the loan of otherwise inaccessible 
brains, it can hope to buy a diffuse 


comments, delivered by a nu 
money lo inicct into lot 


loyalty and thereby attract friendly 
graduates. at •he end of their course*. 




, committed kifei; jt was in 

;pne week; and . has been , published in 

, not very . mapy mo/q, Hafipily, its 

,'fS. tefe.^fPOfbJii'Stic, mimicry . of 
^ slf-jn on Various other 
PV?M,;frpm. id en tiftcat joa’bf ; the 



^ i/tt^pHnlstered ; sp)iak(ely 
nRtjopal /author ify. -Jtn 


ihii, painrori ; wki xpSklocr by : all 


. ' f v .. 

;• ' '■Next.'^jeesik: ; • 
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Warwick University Ltd. quotes a 
' telungTetter from an unnamed busi- 
. nessman to the Vice-Chancellor, in 
answer to !hc University’s appeal for 
endowment funds, printed, and 
, where else, in The Director. The 
letter-writer is either not ashamed 
; ° r 1101 aware of his mercantilism : 

■ l be pleased io receive further 

details of yoyr appeal and to know 

, wJiat, any, reciprocal arrangements 
can be offered to the sans or daughters 
, of directors or employees whose limas 
contribute to the welfare of tbc Univer- 
sity; the establishment of which has 

■ brought great pleasure to the district. 

A further snippet from this same 
is , woriR giving, since its. in- 
competent .syntax provoke* a pleas- 
uig Vice Versa vision of one way in 
Whicq > we might jqdeed educate our 
businessmen: “And one of my co- 
dl rectors has a son three gr four years 
younge^,. who wpuld probably be 
” to our new 

is; = of coy rse, i* a , particularly 

-SSf'T “ n ? ; ; 7101 1 ao destructive 
; exampJe of ihjt return which a com- 
.Placept (businessman expects ito net 
: . qn itos capital outlay. But there arc 
.;muoh more extensive and alarming 
iffiWjS.'. ,n Warwick , . University 
iSBr °M 1 }? wa y ,a wWch the Univer- 
auloftopiy hga been eroded 
Ski? ^ WMinexiotti^ in tlie Mid- 
lapos. .. The provocative sit-in, one 
it] cidc:ntulfruits • wus-.ihe 


money lo inject into lot Hi 
place a Vice-Chancellor,! 
Oxford hursar whose ux 
failure will depend opealj 
Hmotmts of money ho can. 
a dilemma. It h a dibromai 
able from the nature of hU 
menl. H is no doubt ll» 
wisdom lo appoint to a n». 
sity an udnunisirator, nnl ^ 
scholar: but this i* 
acquiesces in certain 
about the exercise of pe™ 
MxMllh. The actual fouw, 
Warwick University, wbkbs 
nbly summarized «• -J 
University Ltd., tw?** 
present disusD'Oiis lQV0 ^. 
industry was inevitable. The 
nlly Grants ConimiUWTg 
pared by all accounts to aft 
money to set up the new ' 
without the guarantee 1 
coming from industry, 
the fiscal system e“ ou ' „ 
earmark the money they 
lug rebates in cases wne« 
related to the Anns pr^ 
its business. And 
at Warwick, of the erucaj 
. trative commuters show 
ready victim the ac.dwjK 
for the assumed 
inatism of the business flW* 
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Who dares teach art? 


rt more than 100 years ago. Charlotte 
fcwtfi wrote in Jane Lyre that June 
'-proposed to occupy herself . . - m draw- 
little sketches for her [Adele s] use 
y*hen the child whs copying thorn “ l 
rtrber and directed hor pencil ", there 
Hot many changes in art education 
i recently have come with ever- i tic reas- 
Ui These hnve resulted from current 
educational values as well us the 
L influence of the teacher's personal 
EThstc and of the idiom of contcm- 
hin, and they have included such widely 
|i methods as exercises for the coordi- 
iMlhand and eye: the practice of skil- 
tsfciiqiKs leading lo representational 
4 uk) painting ; ehild-ce ntred educa- 
tthfe recognition of infant symbolism ; 
ut and picture making; the uncritical 
pbnee. in the name of free expression, of 
itotihat children produce: the inler- 
iiiw sid grading of children’s work by 
kolopifi. sociologists and intelligence 
b; i«li based on abstract forms and 
■ud op art; while in the last decade 
Menial use of all kinds of materials 
Into the traditional artist or crafts- 
Ihdroughl about new activities and has 
fat discredited object drawing, piclurc- 
faud some of the crafts. 

^methods have not superseded one 
In; because of natural conservatism 
f« flourishing in schools today (even 
Ewe's is not unknown) and as each i* 

If in different social, educational and 
iR beliefs there is today a confusion, 
f than a wealth, of ideas ami influences 
fifed lo bo cleared by intelligible dis- 
sert the purpose and possible achicve- 
iof art education. 

k past year three writers with con- 
educational experience have 
wd these fundamentals, and each In his, 
*>J' has added something to our under- 
Pgri ihe present complexities, 

P* the title, which suggests esoteric 
repeal theory, Rhoda Kellogg, in 
Children’s An. writes clearly and 
9 about the first scribbles of young 
£ hi the Golden Gate Nursery School 
* Pre-school Learning Center in San 
she has for many years made an 
% sludy, of these drawings, which qj c 
reproduced in her book, and she 
fiwir development from the basic dot 
.“•To Humans and Early Pictorialism 
gjtals). She has found that such lines 


indigenous art. proving that they are mani- 
festations «r normal human response to the 
stimuli of visual environment and media. 

If children's art is not to become a battle- 
ground for warring 'academic interests, its 
visual qualities and considerations must have 
pride of place, and Mrs. Kellogg stresses the 
fact that the child's essential interest in his 
fust scribbling is visual, that all his art is 
the oirtccirc of such experience and Lhat we 
should wekoire and ncknow>lcdige -it in its 
own right. She supports this with: 

1 believe that ail b<M can be understood in terms 
of visual order that has its own existence. Con- 
cepts and emotional states may be applied lo 
nnl, but an docs not require them. 

and 


. . . what bothers mo about modern man’s inter- 
pretation of arehaie art is that it is so full of 


ren's work, she gives no advice on how to 
encourage an infant's visual response and cieti- 
livily. and many a sensitive teacher would 
welcome her help on this perplexing problem. 

Mrs. Kellogg’s observations on the use of 
children's drawings for mental testing, and on 
the theories which arc elaborated around 
them, are refreshing and should dispel the 
aura of irreproachable authority which has 
for so long protected such testing from fair 
criticism. She writes: “ . . . some [theories] 
seem to me lo be based on virtually no ex- 
perience. Words . . . arc used to obscure 
perceptions rather than to present verifiable 
ideas ", and that menial tests arc “ ludicrous 
or destructive . . . because they arc estab- 
lished under ndult misconceptions about what 
Is art and how young humans function in 
art ", while most importantly she affirms that 


and achievements ill this sector is long over- 
due. 


ALSO IN THIS INSET 


All Things Blyton Beautiful, by Nicholas Tucker 

Books to Live With, by Ann Thwaite 

Julia MacRaes impressions of Bologna 1970 .. 


—with reviews of books on the teaching of music HI OK LeonGarf'eW'b The 
Drummer Boy (411); the revised edition of the Childrens Bmonmca (412). 

from America and Russia and M,A Baudouy’s The Boy or . the 
Dam (416); new novels by Peter Dickinson mid John Christopher < 417 L P 1 * “J® 
books (418 and 419); folk and fairy tales (420); Jane Langlons second story 
from Concord. Mass., and a new writer. Penelope Lively (421): the Caravel King 
Arthur (424). 


.projected sexual and religious meanings, rather 
than concern tor the esthetic compositions pot 


Sara common to child ren's drawings 
at the world, and in her chapter 

Lfll Aau.li. r • i .. i . «i . 


Kl_~ di>u in uer 

PW- Aspects .of Children's Art " she 
■. child’s ' abstract and eurly pic- 
r^°hl* exist in both prehistoric and 


av. 

This cvrph-asds on visual experience and 
aohlcvoircnt iin'porlant, and Mrs. KellogS 
also includes enlightening chapters on ‘ How 

Adults Influence Children’s Art ” and The 
Meaning or Children's Art From her re- 
produciionfi of drawings which she claims 
would, and would not, appeal to teachers (and 
sadly she is right in assuming that many 
would prefer the unnaturally sophisticated) 
it is clear that she realizes that at nn ever- 
earlier age children today are subject - to 
fioc'mi and corr-mercial influences which des- 
troy their «ycr. tore mis visual interests and 
their ability lo formulate - these in basic lines 
and shapes, so that their Imaginative and crea- 
tive development is severely limited. 

But although Mrs. Kellogg criticizes many 
foolish comments made by adults on child- 


» the visually logical system of child art repre- 
sents 4 visual thinking but this is not the 
same as rational thinking, Inngunge develop- 
ment, or the expression of emotional stales . 

Mrs. Kellogg writes with so much good 
sense about the essentials of art and nrt edu- 
cation that her book will be illuminating 
lo all art teachers, not only to those concerned 

with infants. . ^ • 

In Change in Art Education DdK Field, who 
has worked on litany professional committees 
and has experience as a teacher, art ndviser, 
examiner and lecturer, examines the present 
situation, the nature of creativity and the 
Influence* affecting art education, and 
suggests future developments. He gives 
some historical perspective lo art. teaching 
by his account of it during the past 100 yefcre, 
and bis comments oa art in Higher education 
have a welcome bopesty and independence, 
for a thoughtful appraisal of methods, aims 


Mr. Field believes that art in general educa- 
tion must be considered as u unity and that its 
objective should be a truer and deepdr experi- 
ence of art together with a global grasp of it Jn 
the life of mankind. He regrets the present 
tendency lo regard technical incompetence as 
a virtue, and emphasizes that u teacher must be 
active rather than passive, while at the other 
extreme he should not be concerned with die 
production of child art. A teacher of young 
children should function as one “who under- 
stands art but not yet as an art teacher ’’ ; he 
need not organize a lesson but can allow 
activities lo grow oul of the children’s experi- 
ments with materials, and children do not 
“make art". 

These are all statements which must be 
carefully considered, but they are dispersed 
.throughout the book and it would have been 
helpful if they could have been more clearly 
related, and if Mr. Field could have developed 
the theme of " lo leach or not to tench " which 
has fur so many years confused primary 
school teachers. Without Further explanation, 
and in spite of his comments, some might 
nevertheless be encouraged lo adopt the 
passive role which never leads children to 
experience nil the stages of creativity, nor ever 
brings them “to experience a total creative 
process in art ", an experience which Mr. Field 
believes to be necessary for them. 

In secondary schools nnd in further educa- 
tion Mr. Field asserts that ihe practice of 
art is not enough and lhat children and stu- 
dents should learn to look nl works of -art 
analytically and critically. He emphasizes 
thnt “ the practice of art and the discovery of 
arl should go hand in hand " and that teachers 
cannot do without words for communicating 
with children and for evaluating aesthetic 

“R' indeed high lime lhat teachers were 
able to give, simply nnd coherently, v,au »tiy 
relevant advice on children’s work as weitas 
reasons for their particular teaching method. 
But the stress must be on simplicity and c ob* r ' 
ence. and we must remember that Mr. Field 
. believes in an “ Interlocking of experience nnd 
■ discourse for wfan' be mentions several 
. times that the arts should be appreciated 
philosophically, critically nnd historically this 

• could lead to those sterile academic prepccu- 

• nations from which art education is rarely free; 
These make - the unsoholarly teacher feel, in- 
ferior. they exclude thennacademic child from 
ah enjoyment of the arls. and Mr, Field hlm- 

'■ self would surely deplore, them, . Ideally me 


wisdom with which a f teacher illuminates hi* 
Work will include critical ahd historical under- 


work Will mt lWUC t-lllivai n IK,. 

standing. but in teaching art an Imattinutlw 
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See Cook. 



He was Mm In Sydney, and 


died In New York, but la beat 
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response ro (lie visual arts and in 
huni.ni relationship? is ol" first impar- 
lance. 

Many of Mis. Kellogg'? and Mr. 
J-ield's arguments arc amplified and 
snhdanli.Liecl in Meaning in the AriJt, 
in which Dr. .Ai nand Reid discusses 
the .significance of numerous aspects 
of aesthetics and relates them to edu- 
cation. He writes as a philosopher 
and it is tp be hoped that his book’s 
complexities will not discourage tin- 
scholarly teachers from reading his 
important contribution (o thought 
on art education. 


Dr. A rnaud Reid's main conten- 
tion is rhal because form, content 
and material medium in a work of 
art arc imli visible, the meaning of 
art is in its embodiment rather than 
in its expression. He writes: 

■•l-mhndintcnf' suggests a thing 
directly before us, while expression 
has the tin fortunate tendency . . . to 
dire.M our thoughts otherwards to feel- 
ings or ideas which are expressed. 

■■ E-. passion ” . . . lias scandalously 
un derailed the a dual manipulation and 
peiception and imagination of the 
iiu.l-mhi mcdiint, regarding it as merely 
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Red, Green and Blue Tricornes provide children 
of varying reading abilities and Interest 
age groups with a wide variety of 
Informative and stimulating 
reading material. 
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iiistninieniftl. or even dicidcnlal and un- 
necessary. 

and 

“ Embodiment " falllrmsj that in the 
aesthetic ihcrc is a unique union of con- 
tent with material form, so that in the 
aesthetic experience, content and form 
arc noi distinguished, (hough analytic- 
ally and intellectually they arc distin- 
guishable. 

The doctrine of art us expression 
has been valuable in making us res- 
pect the individual idiom by which a 
child records his personal awareness, 
but it ha-, also directed our thoughts 
“otherwards" from the all-import- 
ant visual considerations and has 
furthered the cause of psychologists 
and educational theorists who, with 
their often obscure deductions, so 
decisively criticized by Mrs. 
Kellogg, have succeeded in destroy- 
ing ihc essential mid significant unity 
both in the comprehension and in 
the creation of any form of visual art. 
Art as embodiment reestablishes that 
unity, and in education enables us to 
realize that the whole child is pre- 
sent in his whole work and appre- 
ciative response, and that there is 
htMc purpose in reducing him or it 
into unrelated fragments of special- 
ist interpretation. 

Dr. Arnaud Reid supports Mrs. 
Kellogg? emphasis on visual experi- 
ence when, in writing on criticism, 
he says that it must illuminate and be 
relevant to the aesthetic experience 


and understanding of art, for “ if it 
does not do this it may be learned or 
emotionally exciting or psychologic- 
ally interesting ... but ir will not be 
art criticism ”, 

He emphatically dissociates him- 
self from an academic approach: 

Critical and other propositional talk 
about art is talk about ii, not the lnlk 
of it. . . . Knowledge of art is a know- 
ins which intrimicuMy contains no 
talking. . . . 

and 

Under the overwhelming influence of 
Plnio, the stress upon conceptual 
thinking as almost the only mode or 
medium of knowledge h«s successfully 
inoculated ihc scholastic mind uguinst 
i he impact of ihc .particular . . . The 
academic mind is uneasy about what it 
cannot categorise. 

His final chapters arc directly con- 
cerned with the problems of edu ca- 
tion, and he make? telling observa- 
tions on the influence of the mass 
media on creative work and oil the 
extremes of both formalism and per- 
missiveness in teaching. He shares 
Mr. Field’s doubts whether children 
produce art and whether they can, 
or should, be taught art. On this point 
the opinions of all the three writers 
can usefully be compared. Mrs. 
Kellogg has no inhibitions in writing 
about children's art, and her proof 
of the relation ship between prehis- 
toric. primitive and infant graphic 
symbols could justify the belief that 
even if a young child is not con- 
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Children’s Books from 
Methuen 

Published Today 

The Tree-Wakers 

Keith Claire 

Brid and Alex arc outside the gates of 
Kew Gardens, when a tap on the ahoulder 
introduces them to die strange race of the 
Maborians. Set against die exotic back- 
ground of Kew, this arresting fantasy tells 
how they help their mysterious friends 
from another dimension back to their own 
land. 223 





Music = sound + silence + ? 



M ost of the recent discussion 
on the teaching of music to 
young people has centred on 
specialized arguments over content 
and- technique. So it is refreshing 
to find « book which, for the first 
time, attempts to set out a compre- 
hensive plan for making music a 
more creative and vital part of the 
whole educational system. John 
Paynter and Peter Aston have pro- 
duced in Sound and Silence a scries 
of musical projects designed to over- 
come the artificial boundaries which 
tend to be erected around individual 
subjects. They show how music can 
be linked to all kinds of other activi- 
ties— poetry, theatre, dance, visual 


out that " our understanding of the 
professional artist's work may 
depend considerably on our ability 
to participate even a little, in their 
activities”, the authors emphasize 
the use of “ empirical " composition 
—going to the sound sources first 
and allowing the musical ideas to 
develop from the raw materials. 
Only later, if at all, arc the resultant 
compositions written down. When 
they are, the imaginative use of 
graphic symbols may serve as an 
Insight into the now forms of nota- 
tion adopted by ihc avant-garde. 

More important, the music likely 
to be produced will, by the very nature 


vv • 


"Y i lira? rc, uancc, visual „r:, '..•T i ' L 

art and so on— and their approach is f ! m,,kl!ilis > have an obvious con- 
siifficieniily general to be relevant to nexmn w,lh *hnt of many twentieth- 
any age-group from eight to eighteen 06,1 tury composers. The authors $ug- 

The accompanying record bears this 8 , c ? 1 somc ex <»lJenl ways of following 
out, giving examples of the results . U P- A project on spatial music 


a leaf can be translated ima 
terms. Japanese Ni-dnni 
used to suggest ways of isj 
and mime jn music, and t 
chapters dealing with «i 
drama productions or h 
Poetry is, naturally enoifct 
ring subject, and raugaftta 
val to present-day vera, 
opportunities for the t 
write their own words. 

For instance, many of As 
involve the translation into 
visual patterns, or draw 
then I re, poetry and dance. As 
range or musical styles, ibe f 
chapters Include aleatoric n*k 
ironic music (there is a iDorca 
live chapter on this in Brim 
book), music for “ prepared 1 
and serial musk, besides s** 
dice to primitive music, P* 


Published by Harrap 

P.O. Box 70, 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 
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Classroom, Projects " seems a 
rather limiting qualification since 
with only a minimum of musical 
experience many of the ideas could 
be pursued at home or indeed any- 
where else.) 

The other important aspect of the 
book is the authors' firm belief that 
the music of our own day is more 
relevant to us and to our own siloia- 


in music concludes with listening to 
Webern and Ctige. Given such n 
direct and natural way of interesting 
children in twcntietli-ccnlury music, 
it only seems extraordinary (hat 
nothing like this has been published 
before. In fact it coincides with the 
publication of a new book by Brian 
Dennis, Experimental Music in 
Schools, which advocates very simitar 


showing that a creative at 
bo successfully extended 
formal music. 

One thing the book 
vide is ready-made 
children to perform, W 
MeMers’s The Resown * 
which is intended for use in 
(ion with Sound am Sf{t 
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by Antony Maitland, 
n Young Books. 22s. 
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Ihlifi, sud Girls nil must, 
itminey-Swecpcrs conic to dust. 

i, i book nbqut illusion*, not 
aD) the illusions of youth. For 
ibe novel's hero is a young 
ncr boy. one of the most 
foly drawn characters. Mister 
is hi and middle-aged, but 
ha illusions, too. The book 
iont coming to terms with 
hi without the tarnish of 
or the bitterness- of des- 
6 tains with a military en- 
Jhe regiments advance 
fe lull in a blaze of scarlet, 

I by Charlie Samson. Just 
to drum "has caught the 
of their hearts so Leon 
s golden prose catches the 
tttilemeni and splendour of 
tfcasion, But, disaster swiftly 
the army, and it becomes 
dthin the first few pages that 
■■ uerfiekf has thrust his young 
» fete to face with the last 
.death. From that confroiUa- 
Clurlie goes on to learn snme- 
t?I the puiuful realities of life. 
& «ul. illusions arc stripped 
®I the characters whom wc 
woenpanied tp the beat of 
■ uarficld's drqm leave our 
for the urdin^ry. day-to-day 
all of us have lb live. 
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C.H. KEELING 

author of Meet the Birds 
A pot-pourri of. 
interesting faots about ' 
various animals r . 
presented in an informal, 
conversaiional stylo. 
Detailed drawings on 
every page, . 


of a platitude one must remember 
that it is still very much r minority 
opinion, not least among practising 
musicians. The contemporary com- 
poser tends to find himself out off 
not only from the general public but 
araofrom his own colleagues — per- 
formers : and teachers — maiiv of 

UnAm phAitr 4 « J m . 


m scnoQis, and the results of his sections caiico mww-t. 
teaching have been seen Jn some ex- cantata which embodies, « 
citing concerts given by his pupils, ally in a rather pretenno* 

His book is shorter and less com- 
prehensive than Sound and Silence, of ^ 

being more in the nature of a practi- wngs.and incaniaiiws 

cal handbook with brisk, down-to- {^SJSjness and spontanu 
earth hints seemingly for the already ^f .he^S niade bV |M. 
its is where its 
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m be a misconception of 1 
.minor's intentions. This is a 
“til could be read ui .several 1 
>nl levels. On the surface, it is 
jjtfoum of an appalling massucre 
■ U? un,a bly. ibe Napoleonic 
'be drummer boy survives 
s cj do a' group of seedy • 
who have prudently hung . 
) When ■ their comrades ad- 
Among them is : u surgeon, 
rahaw, and in a set piece of 
!j*Wbich Mr, Garfield always 
, w e tec this unsavoury 
of humanity poking jtls 
bik , COr KF to , corpse, exlruct- 
‘ U - D fdl u. Couple of bogs 
HA;his .waist, AH the 
ody brings back from the 
’ « !I IcLtet* that he 

Jr. n 1 from the hand of a 
,'y,.dobd officer, a farewell 
° to sweetheart. The letter 
*0 to Sophia Lawrence, in 
Sophia Is the 
D . ri „ General Lawrence, by 
■Ittnn S wftack-Wus made, 
of in& C0n teience lies the 
“mu, WO men, .- . 

oTPftnt.-jone questions why 
h, SJ? tnust. U seems almost 
«* iSj. *hc credulity of 'his 
in ti j mousant) is a huge 
ihiiv in, o baitle hy. 

toi^^.drotnmer boy. It ii 
■^mcr^bte number ; to be. 

IhTatiihL: 55* n, ® s ..* hiding In 
'himself describe? as 
m- S d l . A i^ l jrlhcrmore,we 
nil ■ but two 


WviFVr** ,nnt on but two 

S the hill 

i||4»"pcrtshed within 

unnec- 
hut u is the most 
) ^ hang? The' 

JW itKjffiS^ itofftir to give. 


reader must unravel for himself, but 
genuine admiration for the writer's nr 
work should not blind one to what ha 
often seems a weakness in Mr. re 
Garfield’s novels — the handling of lit 
the plot. The wide range of chamc- ar 
ters and incidents are sometimes Si 
lied into such knots that only a in 
melodramatic solution can be hi 
found, and in somc cases it seems in 
so unnecessary. Bui when com- hi 
plaint has been duly registered m 
for the tortuous and unlikely turn ti 
of file plot, one must emphatically w 
declare that there is so much to. cn- v 
joy, so must first-class humorous « 
writing, so much to slir the heart and Jj 
sometimes move it deeply, thAt the t 
reader is left the richer for having r 
read the novel. P 

The central theme weaves its way [- 
clearly enough through the book : 
ihc drummer boy is a symbol ol J. 
hope and youth and honour, and 
from him, however briefly, cilia- 
nates a golden light, a gleam of 
inspiration In those he meets, no 
matter how (urnished, how old or 
dishonourable they are. " In his 
heroic person he answered many an 
idea and dream ", This statement is 
underlined hy u technical device j 
which may irritate some readers, but 
which this reader came eventually ( 
lo accept : the repeated; use of the ■ 
word ‘ golden'’ with reference to 
the drummer hoy: "the fresh and ; 
shining golden lad “ and “ the 
drummer and his golden word , for 
instance. Charlie Samson is seen 
through several pairs of eyes, most 
of them pretty disillusioned, and if 
they catch a gleam, of his Inspiring , 
youth. It Is necessarily brief, but tno 
boy himself shines in his own 
illusions almost to the end.' In wnat 
could be considered a key passage, 
nearly nl the close, the disreputable 
• surgeon leaves the boy lie has loved 
.too well for his comfort with lnc«c 
biller words : 

I loved you dearly, Charlie Samson. I 
! loved you well enough to hurl you 
i and even to pari from you. 1 Moved 
f you because— . . . Such as you. Charlie 
i Samson, can keep 4 heaven over our 
. head* with your word: and— and lead 
. some of us out of hejl.. . .■ 
s i The surgeon’s speech marks the 
s beginning of ' self-awurencss for 
c- Charlie, and brings ihe ' realization 

i that he is quite alone. Up to this 
II moment he has seen himself as 
r others have created him. "a strong 
n image ” of a shining drummer boy. 
e “who ■ woiild not garnish or 
y change”. The . use of the word 

“ image ” stresses the symbolic part 
e played by the boy. Until the end, he 

is hardly a real pereop and we do 
y not got to know him. He rarely 
st ■ reveals himself in the little t-he W*. 
is His speech is the roll 6f his drum, 
se and Mr. Garfield makes most effec- 
y. five use of this. U is with u softly 

ii played Funeral Retreat Ui« he 
je woos the beautiful Sophia- ft * [J® 
in drum-beat that tarnishes fear, that 
as holds, death at bay; and falls 
ve silent dnly When : his own illusions 
IS . Jreitofor whatftiy fcAMJt 
ill end, Charlie thunders ^jout the Adv- 

i n ance to drum all the ^ h ^f.J^ 0 7' 
dI- one' bn ; their way and ourof. tbe 
jc- bbok. Suddenly the mslfumenl 
“ rattled" arid died. He had split the 
» “ft Sjlh Char. y. 

ve ihe maidservant who wiff teach htrti 
ch the reality of .loye, ' ' v . ' 


The book is bright with metaphor 
und the style which Mr. Garfield 
lias made his own sustains the 
reader through somc gross unlikeli- 
hoods. some insubstantial, haunted 
and at limes inexplicable passages. 
Some render*, may find the waver- 
ing line between fact and phantom 
hard to accept. But it would seem 
that the effect is deliberate. Again, 
the writing scents at limes self- 
indulgent, if not downright sen- 
timental. Charlie's first meeting 
with the beautiful Sophia pro- 
vokes her to cry: “Oh. my 

drummer hoy ! My drummer 
boy come home from the wars I 
The ground shills under one’s feci. 
Has Mr. Garfield strayed intd the 
province of women’s 1 magazines ? 
But no, perhaps not. after all. Is lie 
not in fuel saying Unit this Is how 
people do talk, whose lives are 
fuzzy with self-deception and 
romantic illusions'? Since Charily is 
the keynote of the final summing-up 
of the book, unu is encouraged to 
exercise litis virtue even in passages 
where Mr. Garfield makes it diffi- 
cult not to criticise unfavourably. 

The Drummer Hoy may nut 
prove such a satisfying hook as 
lifack Jack, especially for young 
readers, bin .so interesting and com- 
pelling arc Ihe main themes, so 
memorable sonic of the scene 8 that 
carry along the sometimes awkward 
plot, one can only he thankful for a 
novel that is out of Ihu common 
rut. 


Read Aloud Books 

The Children in 
the Bush 


Ruth Dallas 

Ruth Dallas has used stories handed down 
in her own family as a basis for this 
authentic account of u New Zealand 
Family in the 1890s. Illustrated by Peter 
Campbell. 

KassimGoes 

Fishing 

New Edition 
Geraldine Kaye 

First published as The Boy Who Wanted 
to -go lushing — stories about a little 
Malayan boy who longs to go fishing in 
his father's boat. 

Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 12a ; 





All About the Bullerby 
Children 

Astrid Lindgren ■. . ' ■ 

A collected edition or stoi'icfi taken from ' jfik* 
Astrid Lindgrcn's .famous books about 
six mlsdtievous. children, who .live in. a ffigLa 
village in Sweden. Illustrated by Hon 
Wikland In black and white with four 
colour plates. (Tlic books from which \VjL 
these stories ore collected are published Uju 
in the Read Aloud scries). 259 *- 




Forest lovers ; : 

n ARJtABA WILLARD t 

The Lark and the Laurel 

Hhi si rated by Gareth Floyd. ! 

Longman Ybung Books. 20s. 

(582. 1 5852-4 1 , ' 1 

Burbara Vuillard locales tor; new . 
novel firmly In Sussex, in, the. Ash- 
down Forest she lised so . successfully 
in The Grow of Givfn Hally' in the 
little-known' period at the. very 
beginning of Henry V 11 s reign. 
This time, the iron-workers Form 
tlie background, and we meet. thOse 

to whom the forest is in some sense 
a refuge, a sturdy independent 
weaver. t\ chantry pnes( and the 
wise woman Goody Luke and per 
sluttish daughter. . , • 

1 Cecily JolfendV.. father ..is , a 
' turnout Lancastrian './a fid. ^ , 

Richard Hi’s supporter ci h expiet 

: no mercy from the victorious 
parly he deserted. Only his own 
'Sanger , . would . ; have made Mm 
Voqrcnt fd l^ave Cee.ly." so dill- 
cately 'brought uf» For hi* ••opm 
advancement, at Minlleihass M anor 
with her mntfiifltft -J*®” SfeC’’ 
whdm be' had wrortged. The spofit 

child find* herttejf forced- iqto intlc- 

ueniden'ce, and soon! longs Id be part 
of the,, closely' knit community jhe 
' has joined: - ;Her fathers- ekpecled ; 

: ^tufn gradually bpeomes a threat 

Ms Cecily learns to love country JJfe, 

; thfe ■ forfeit, her apm; and^jbove^lL 
tfaelr neighbour Mbllory. T»c 

ending is urtaspiimedly rom;tq|ic, 
(hough tragedy 1 intrudes .with the 
! coming of her fafljer's missengew, 
mrntelf The details oMhily 
life ate wfelf-recotWl ructed ^.Od f^he 
, bopVtntik** absorbing feiidmg.: , . - 



Pied Piper Books -i .-•/ . 

Pantomime Ponies 

Gillian Baxter 

Two orphans go lo live with their unusual ■ 
uncle tfho keeps two pantomime bon ics. 
‘The characters Uvc, the atmosphere at 
home and backstage is convincingly real 
aiid the ponies are enchanting. -A book 
that many children of differing ages will 
enjoy. 1 37is Birmingham Past. 

Illustrated by Elisabeth Giant. 12s 


The Hou8e on the Common 

Alison Prince ■ : 1 ■ 1 ’ ; : ! 1 1 i -l - 

•A wartime story for younger children of 
remarkably high quality; Jane and pete* 
suspect that'the Gertpan cbuple living on 
the ooihtnph ato ftpiesi They are convinced 
.when they see Mn Uepmanb Bkctchii^ , 
the local station which is shortly after- ■ 
wards bombed . . . The story w well 
narrated, recreating the dreariness and 
excitement of 1 to .umrwith lively humour . 

The Daily Telegraph.-, si.’; 

Illustrated by the author. ‘ IM . 
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The I*ucky Sfone 


Stelta Stoimon' ' - " ' ■ ■* r ‘i 

fThe atoiy of p lame Australian aboriginal . / ja 

girl whd Is pe^suadpdib ^ by Mtoptaje » 
to tospital for fred^ont and ; of. hqw-wie ;.. .. . ‘C 

L.-Jli. rivilbaTlnh - .'e' The - ' : 




■ . if mm 


graduflUV adapts; fo dvll£wUon . . l c; The ,7 
ddeau df :Quq’« 'd^vptopthfm ate sfii)p1y , : ; ; 
and”. intCrefetiogiy " njIdJ! ' The-- tfursety r ■: 
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World. _ , • , 

Illustrated by Margartt^ice, . . , , , 
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Fanny 


Set in L9th ecu liny Russia, this is rhe story of how young 
I ranees Hermione do Polio rat zky achieved her lifelong ambition 
V° bca wrilCT. Written by E. M. Almedingen and illustrated by 
fan Ribbons. 18s net 


Sun of York 

Owen Lfoyd lights for the Yorkists and is knighted by Edward IV 
in inis exciting (ale of the Wars of (he Roses. Written by 
Rtmahl Wcich and illustrated by Doreen Roberts. 18s net 

Tuesday 4 August 1914 

An hourly- hour account of the political tensions and tpoo 


25s Sf 1 W ° rW VVar ‘ WriUeh Rnd illustrated by fan Ribbons. 


Parcel for Henry 


Young Henry Ellis ilnds a mysterious parcel addressed to himself 
- a parcel that grows and changes its shape, and keeps making 
(he strangest noises. Wriiten by Paul Ries Collin and 8 

.illustrated by William Papas. 13s net 

King Thrushbeard 

Orliim-S Hairy tale of the shrewish Princes., whose proud 

tS . U, S£? e £i» y i ,,c *‘ ,ltor Riie ,,ad 'Mockingly nicknamed 

18s net T hhMrd ' Re,0,dand 'Unrated by Felix Hoffmann. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO HlE. OXFORD CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 

Ballerina . ] 

Tliis is the irtaedlblo story, based on Tact, or a voung Yuaoslav 

5- r i!rS°i i^ 1 ^ t0es °if 0ne 1 " oot !l1 an "ccid'entj and yet 
aLhlcvdd her ambition to be n ballerina. Written By 

Amla C wriJa-Prodimovib and illustrated by Dasan Rlstii. 10s net 


The Lark on the Wing 

T H ,1 LA * K 1N THE m6rn , 

(Oxford Children’s Library, No. 221 Kit 


JK w hame « /Ob in London. Wri ten IT ” ™ 

Elfiitfa j'ippn/ apd ifJustralcd by T. R. Freeman this honk um. ' 

The Grange at High Force r 


The new Britannica 


Children's Britannica 
Second edition 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Inter- 
national. £34. Library edition: £25. 

As Ernest for Gwendolen Fairfax, so 
Britannica for the average person is 
h name which “ produces vibra- 
tions". Although the suspicion 
grows that the sales department 
has become more important 
than the editorial, (he name of the 
largest encyclopedia in English is still 
one to command respect or raise a 
tremor of excitement. In. the sphere 
of children's books, however, the 
tone of awe and the praise of critics 
are more likely to be reserved for 
the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 
(han for Children's Britannica. The 
llrst edition of Children's Britannica, 
published in i960, did not get a par- 
ticularly good press. The work now 
appears in a surprise second edition— 
a change from the parent work’s 
policy of continuous revision and 
from that previously adopted for the 
junior version. It has a new editor, 
Robin Sales, but the editorial and 
production team remain largely the 
same. So, too, the body of 750 text 
authorities. These are the people by 
whom one partially judges a work of 
this kind: if the authorities are 
authoritative enough the encyclo- 
pedia notches a point or two. 
Brit at mien’s list makes fascinating 
reading ; there are the famous : Lady 
Bnden-Powell; Edmund Blundcn, 
Charles Forte, Sir John 
Wolfcnden; there are the corporate 
bodies : Schweppes, Scottish Tar DLs-* 
tillers, the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion ; lust, and perhaps the most 
fascinating, the less widely known: 


archivists, clerks, librarians, authors 
of works as diverse as Christ Clniim 
Yon, Cats' l r miles from Many 
Lands, The Rare Romances of Mar- 
iya the Jackal, 

The list of authorities is, in this 
case, of limited value in assessing the 
text. Did Blundcn write the article on 
poetry ? We do not know because 
articles are not attributed. Did he 
write it in the form in which it ap- 
pears here ? We do not know, for 
other hands have been at work. The 
articles received from the experts 
have been amended by editors skilled 
in “ communication with children 
tested in a Bedfordshire primary 
school, re-checked hy editors and ex- 
perts. and finally passed by Dr. 
Lester Smith. With sueh u procedure 
one expects and gets accuracy and 
simplicity, hut, inevitably, the pro- 
cess removes llavour. 

Testing the encyclopedia over a 
period ,>f months, one finds that it is 
more at ease with facts than ideas, 
with sciences than with arts. One 
finds weaknesses and omissions, the 
most curious of which in ii niid- 
cenlury work must be the lack of 
either article on, or index reference 
to, sex, ft is, however, easy for 
critics, in listing with pride the defi- 
ciencies discovered in a reference 
book, to lose the overall view. 
Children’s Britannica can be trusted 
in its factual content ; its coverage 
is appropriate to ihe interests and 
needs of the 8 to 12-yoiir-oJd group 
for whom it is primarily intended ; 
il can be mutendood by junior 
school children. There are particu- 
larly valuable features, the detailed 
articles on each English comity, for 
example, 'Ihe encyclopedia will 
appeal to children. Its appeal to the 
adults on the scene, whether parents. 


WSV}S 

Hie sterility 0 f .i. "**■ 
■HI dilllculiics are S 
‘>ng words replaced^ 
where everythino is Z* 
* childre^ft 
reaching out t 0 

The new edition has ^ 
ward changes. There 
pages, 100 more iflinj« 
volumes instead of i: ; £ 
roughly the same price, i 
complaints which cimLy 
time about pcrsiinshe do# 
salesmen, it is neassuriui 
available from aU goodh 
and leading departing j 
There is also available,^ 
widely advertised, a [ibmji 
tion service to iiuiiluiid 
which i« worth ilnestlgaui 
that the second edition, i) 
new material and revkio^ 
largely as the first, ermtofc 
ous introduction- as "apr^ 
elopnedin designed for >n ,4 
plan that will hqlp yoo to B 
you are older, a'grwHp 
paediu ” Clflkirtif, b 
merits serious cohndtntit 
one choosing a; diiidnli 
pedia: much fuller da 

more recent and cuiniai 
the Oxford Junior, it fan 
rival. The new editatoj 
opportunity of cfoitingiiw 
stature of Oxford.Jtm.ki 
for younger children. BsriJ 
for such n work.' aoJiNH 
we cannot iVe'kwt Ofl 
Britannica as filliijg it • I 


Governors and 


book was awarded the 1965 Carnegie }&k 


.MARTIN BALLARD: 

Hie Story of Teaching 

Longman Young Book*. 20s. 
(582.l5509.fi.) 

M. D. PAl.MftR : 

(iiivemutcnt 

BalsfopJ. 18s. (7134.1761.7.) 

Martin Ballard's The Story of Teach- 
ing is u remarkable achievcmenit in 
so short a space. It is not, ns one 
might expert, yet another history or 
schools in England: it surveys the 
gradual devclupmcni by civilized 
man of methods to meet the basic 
need for learning in every branch of 
life, ft then deals specifically with 
all the strands which have gone to 
make up present-day schooling in 
this country and America. 

Mr. Bullard follows, the natural 
development of civilized peoples, 
tracing methods of teaching the 
warrior, sen be. leader, believer, scien- 
tist, worker, daughter, infant, and 
teacher. He ranges over early and 
modern reading techniques, Plato's 
Republic, the Rigveda, the repl sig- 
nificance of the Renaissance New 
Learning, the Kalamazoo judgment, 
Princess Ida and reactions In the 
teaching world to The Origin of 
Species. 

. speaks as' a teacher, clear- 
sighted and non-militant, rather 
than as a politician, of the status of 
teachers, the inherent difficulties of 

m : schools. AB hlit the! most preju- 
dwed will recognjzeih'is presentation 
of the, facts .pa- fair,, though he 'has 
Said ip , Iho i introduction that he 
makes, nt),, «ftsqipt : to- disguisc his 
own vjevw on important issues, 

: j '£ dl . 5*®"* I* . treated cfarohoiogi- 
caHy., ,and in order tO.gJVe ,the 
overall, picture at *ny .pe/iod,. there 

i 'ri C - arl of ed P^faonal land- 
marks.., ft is « vcry well-halanced 

and probaply beypnd, the picture of 

.Si 


face of the evidence in Vestry Min- 
utes, Bishops' Licences und letters 
and memoirs. Mr. Bn Hurd shows the 
debt modern education owes to 
people like Pcsluln/zi, Montcssori, 
Frocbel, Dewey and A. S. Neill, but 
also indicates some of the no uses 
commit ted in their mimes, und pre- 
sents a warning picture of why 
Britain Inis fallen behind in a sphere 
where she once led. 

A book like this should do more 
than a year of strikes to ndvuncc 
the cause of leaching : in spite of its 
modest stipulation that it is intended 
for those with no academic back- 
ground in education, it is very 'much 
to be hoped that jt will reach 
Colleges of Education. 

Another outstanding survey by a 
working teacher is M. D. Pidmer’s 
Government in the Pust-into-Prcsent 
series. The subject is once more- 
so vast that the writer has had to 
select _ most carefully to avoid 
over-simplification and sweeping 
generalization. The treatment 
of |he early landmarks In 
English government is very slight 
[his at firat view may seem u Ftiull, 
but the incidents chosen ■ illustrate 
the development in our socicly of 
the ideals of democracy explained 
in the book's preliminary sketch of 
government in classical times. What 
one loses in detail one gains in 
clarity, ^an important consideration 
in so involved a subject. Political 
theorists of the modern world are 
.inlcoduced, by brief careful quota- 
tion. particularly from foreigners 
looking; at British government from 
outside . The later chapters on the 
work of Parliament, the Cabinet, 
Law. the Exchequer, Local Govern-' 
ment and nationalization are admir- 
ably clear, and there are wise com- 
ments on the ■ place of monarchy, 
the Lords and the 1 Opposition. In 
particular, the captions to the many 
pictures deserve praise. . 

...One must, perhaps regret that, the 
indbx confines itself, strictly to rtiui- 


indbx confines itsc|f. strictly to njsit- 
JH Bwenunent and; omits inter-, 
esting sidc-ljrie.s m the -text such as 
Inf ^,, 0 ' Maintenance: Moreover, 


KATHARINE MOOREi i ; 

Women 

Bats ford. 18s. (7I34.IW 

An outline-history, IbB- 1 
the Past-in to-Prescnt swer 
sized, with brisk, kr««w* 
packed text (middle and iflfl 
level), some apt quotatk* 
good gallery of drawings, w 
period photographs. Be, 
so condensed, to be ^ 
detail, of the sort wtuco 
book stuiT to sudden 6" 
all too rarely found, 
plenty for cnraful 
and to follow up in 1W 
True, woman’s ptwj 
hasn't been constant, 
the admired Old Gr«b 
esteem foe her (" Mi^dl 
quotes Miss Moore, "Is 
every type of personng. 
woman or slave, tlKWP 
perhaps an inferior aw 
wholly worthless w 
Renaissance, was more ( 
The discerning can s* 
dustrial Revolubon UJ- 
murks the time-fronu«j. 
steep a move down war* 

. Class, of course, 
a division often sWMj 

sex. While over-shell«ai 

occupied women s 
reason at homej theirp® 
pore ries were dnutfW 
mines, or drudging j 
the clock in the «J7. 
holds., The anh-PjJ 
into the world was i * 
oils one of thejW' 
teaching, despised 
could .hardly be « 

riage. however 
if not liberty ; 
though, gj! Bafldtfl 
means 

so whs Erne>t “ ij ll0 ji 
theu) pfiM 

denee whitj ™ ID 

4o be ina ; hurry 


s 



U ht l ii ■.•■HiM.imnw; munuyui, 

. picey , , whose name does not 
appear in the bibliography, needs 
perhaps;:;! word of introduction for 
youpg ; readers as more .. widely- 

known names do bt)L \ ... 


lobe ^ 

performs w®* 1 

bring the ,al J." 8b || S t M 
But the rjwJJf JjjtJ 

casual, andhnc^.^i^ 

drama, even, w gM 
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drama. ® Tiart. 
Women 

trifle The T«' htr \ 


A new series for 7-9 
and 9-11 year olds, well 
illustrated, with 
attractive four colour 
covers and at a modest 
price. Age suitability 
indicated by one or two 
stars. The first eight 
titles are: 


JUNE 

Constance M. White 

♦MYSTERY ON 
MATMOS 

Illustrated by James 
Hunt 

Margaret Baker 

*JUBY 

Illustrated by Phillida 
Gili 

Vivienne Wayman 

♦♦THE ALABASTER 
u PRINCESS 

[illustrated by Jane 
^Paton . 

Irene Maktn 

♦♦PONIES IN 
THE ATTIC 

Illustrated by Elisabeth 
Grant 

SEPTEMBER 

Joan Drake 

♦JAMES AND 
SALLY AGAIN , 
Illustrated by Val Biro 

Irene Swarbrick 

♦STEVE AND 1 
PIRATE 

Illustrated by Margaret 
Wetherbee 



James Djllon White 

♦♦THEFURZEDOWN 

COMET 

Illustrated by Douglas 
Hall 

Robert Bateman 

♦♦OLD SCREAMER 

Illustrated by James 
Hunt 

Metric Crown 8vo, 12s 
60p each. 



Andrew York 

MANHUNT FOR = 

A GENERAL 

"Mr York's second 
. Jonathan Anders thriller 
is an impeccable 
example of the spy 
game. Fast-moving, > 
action-packed and • 
liberally laced with . ■ 
doublecrosses and ' 
mayhem." 

The Times, Educational 
. Supplement 
Metric Lge Crown Sv6, 
18s/90p 

Elyne Mitchell 

J1NK1: DINGO v 
OF THE SNOWS i: 

A story about the vyild 
- dingpes of Australia by 
the author of the v ; : ; .1;' 
Crumby' bboks. 

. Lge Crown 8vo,16s/80j: 
Illustrated by Michael. 
•: Cble/T^;;:;v- : ..o;:;^ 


Marjorie Lloyd 

RIVER TRAIL 
The story of a small 
Westmorland village; of 
people -and other . ; 
creatures -who live. in 
and about it. . 

Metric Lge Crown 8vo, 
18s/90p 

Barbee Oliver 
Carleton 

THE WITCHES 7 
BRIDGE . 

The salt marshes of 
Massachusetts form the 
eerie background to . 
this dramatic story of . . 
mystery/ adventure and 
witchcraft. 

Metric Lge Crown 8vo / 
18s/90p April 

-Cpnstance M White 

THE YOUNG 
ARTISTS gOR 

. A fascinating career <R5K 
novel aboutayoung^ u Sp 
girl determined, to 
become an artist. 1 | 
Metric Crown 8vo, 
16s/80pjuly. 

Madeleine Polland 

TO KILL A KING f 1 
A vivid and drafnfttlc 
story set in the time of 
. William the Conqueror. 
Metric Lge Crown 8vo, 
18s/90p. Illustrated by 
John Holder. August; 

Beryl Netherdift 

CASTLE STEEP 
The island in the middle ; 
Of the river held a i , 

mystery. At night people 
heard singing coming. 

: from it-prwfts ttjjs just 

4'^agflintioli^F 

: Metric Lge'Crbwn 8vo> 

f 18s/90p- illustrated by 
Tessa Jordap. August. 
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Briber ■books 

FORTHE YOUNQ 


FICTION 

The Burning Hill 

by iona McGregor 22/- 

The House in The Waves 
by JAMES HAMILTON- 
PATERSON 16/- 

The Snowdon Rangers 
by SHOWELL STYLES 
Illustrated by Roger Phi/bps 22/- 

Spaceship Medic 

by HARRY HARRISON 18/- 





The Midnight Fox 

by BETSY BYARS 

Illustrated b y Gargt/i Floyd 20/- 


FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 



Mary Kate and the 
School Bus 
and other storle* 
by HELEN MORGAN 
Iffttsfraiedby Shirley Hughes 1 4/- 


PICTURE BOOKS 

Mrs Easter end the 
Go/don Bounder 
written and illustrated by 
V.H.ORUMMOND 1.6/- ' 

The Great Oak 

. by ELIZABETH and GEftALD ROSE 
Pictures by Gerald Rasa in co/pur 
onavarypaga 20/- 



A Birthday fof Franpes : : 

by RUSSELL HQB AN 
IHusirgtedb y L Iflian Hop an 1 6/- 
■J • s .. i . 

Sir Qrfeo , -j:; ' 

retold by A NTHEA DAVIES , : .' 

illustrated Euol fa Calp/n; 
tototu on every page 20 /-•).. , 

David and Goilath 

Taken fropi the Authorized Version 
with pictures by ALAN HOWARD 
20/- 

Rose and Hot Bath ; ;•••• * 

Written and illustrated by 1 ; 

SARAH GARLAND 18/- 


NON-FICTION 
The Young Gardener 

by JUDITH BERRISFORD 
Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs 18/— 

Geometrical Patterns 

by RICHARD SLADE 

With diagrams by iha author, and 

27 photographs 10/— 

Making a Miniature 
Village 

by GUY R. WILLIAMS 
With diagrams by the author 
and photographs by 
Stephen Margton-Prichard 28/- 

TheArt of Paper 
Tearing 

by ERIC HAWKESWORTH 
With diagrams by the author 16/- 

Meglc Comedy 
Tricks, Skits and Clowning 
by BILL SEVERN 

Mustratad by Katharine Wood 22/- 


Your Book of Fencing 

byC-LDEBGAUMONT 16/t 
With Una drawings 

Your Book of Tennis 
byC. M. JONES 
With photographs and tint 
drawings 1 3/- 

Your Book of 
Trampolining 
by DENNIS E. HORNE 
With 36 Illustrations front 
photographs 14/- 

Your Book of Coin 
Collecting , 
by PETER ALAN RAYNER 
Anevyndllion 1 • 

.With 8 illustrations 16/- 



■ Goes to Town •!, 

by DIANA ROSS 


Light and comic 





Your Book of the .. 

Seashore ; 

by L.W. STRATTON 

With 23 drawings by C. Q Brian 

and 17 photograph's by 

Heather Angel. / in c of pur t§/- 


FABER:. PAPER- , . 
COVERED EDITIONS 

The Sea Egg 

by L.M. BOSTON ! ■ ■ 

W(th drawings by Peter Poston 6/- 

This Way Delight i • 

by HERBERT READ, 8/- 


Faber paper > 
COVERED EDITIONS . 

" The Little Rad Erigihe 




The Owl and the Pu^yvut, from The 
Young Puffin Hook of Verse. 

C omic \nd unirr verse arc a 
window through a poet's vlf- 
composiire, and poems for 
children often do the same sort of 
ihing : Keats's " There was a little 
boy ". for example, or Eliot's " How 
unpleaMinl to meet Mr. Eliot". 
Through the nonsense of Lear and 
Carroll one senses the Romantic 
melancholia of the Victorian bache- 
lor and ii similar resourcefulness 
against depression is found in the 
inventively zany Spike Milligan's 
Silly Verse for Kith. Thus children's 
verse needs as much inner com- 
pulsion as adults', bur all too' 
often it lacks it. One can’t idly 
borrow nonsense as George Barker 
docs (“The Hi-Lo Snapdragon- 
ess snorts lire/ as she curls by 
the Woomcrung tree") wilhoul 
giving children all the false con- 
descension of an over-jolly uncle. 
Elsewhere in Runes and Rhymes and 
Times itinl Chimes Mr. Barker reveals 
some of the nostalgia that can un- 
fortunately break out when poets 
presume dial children are interested 
in the middle-aged view of childhood : 

0 where are the summer swimmers who 
sang when the sun shone ? 

The memory of you g| hunters one 
moment, and is gone. 

Yet among such extemporized rhap- 
sodies there are some bright ami 
chirpy pieces that give the collection n 
certain swing, and it does have the 
advantage of vniicty, which makes it 
a possible buy for the real uncles: 
Should I ever again meet 
rhu while Imric Hint 
I once saw in Harruguic 
wearing u draw hat, 
well. lr I wore mine then. 

(and l sometimes do) 

I would raise It in the street ‘ ' 

hs a nm tier. of course • . 

in order to greet' 

that Harrogate horse, 

my friend, that he-ha!tcd. sorrow- faced, 

Harrogate horse. 

Less reliable, because more satur- 
ated with, the fragile neo-Georgian 
seniimcrtb oF. i the ■ condescending 
rather than the sharing adult poet, is 
Russell Hoban’s The Pedalling Man. ■ 
There is fondness and tfhimsy here, 
but sonic vigour and sharpness too. 
The best poems have control -and 
imagination: 

Wings like pistols flashing at his sides, 
Masked,, above the’ meadow ■ runway 
_ „ . , . rides, 

Galloping, galloping with an easy min. 
Belavy, the neldmousc, where the shadow 

glides. 

Holds fiist the small purse of his . life, 

. andhidis. 

■ The Sparrow Hawk ■')' 


lhc light rhyming conveys the fear 
ol the fieldnimise, and by eonlrnsl the 
case til [he hawk's movement is freely 
expressed by the unrliymed duel y lie 
line. This shows skill, and children 
with their rhythmical enthusiasm and 
good memories arc no respecters of 
.shoddiness, certainly. They will 
appreciate, too. [lie humour in a 
porni like " School Ruses ’*. Bui the 
volume as u whole has loo little of 
this calibre and finally one feels that 
ii is not a collection they will puriicu- 
l:»' ly like. An exercise like ** listin' 
on het Brother's Bicycle" conveys a 
parent's love and observation and 
may he "needed" tlo quote the 
introductory note! by him but won't 
interest a child. A poem like " Hound 
and Hunter," with its ingenious sym- 
bolism of time, won't even really be 
understood- A pity : more of the wit 
and liveliness, of hi.s children’s novel 
The Mouse and hi.s Child might have 
done the trick. 

In Alan Brownjohn's Bmwnjohn's 
Beasts one finds the inner compulsion 
that is not always .present in the 
Hnban and the Barker volumes. 
There is no paternalism here and no 
banal nostalgia. These twenty-two 
animal poems carry nil the warmth 
and observation of Mr. Brownjohn’s 
adult poetry. The volume has a satis- 
fying shape, beginning with the 
smallest animals, the ant. spider and 
woodlouse, and ending with the dis- 
contented elephant who 

. . . would give anything to he 
able to do a tiny. airy, (lining 
dance to show how very little a 
rhing happiness cun he rcully 

and the globe-swallowing whale. TTie 
contrasting attitudes to size of these 
two animals are typical or Mr. 
Brownjohn's approach. The poems 
arc crammed full of observations and 
ideas, Minutely observed details con- 
jure up the quintessence of cat. In 
other poems animals aro anthropo- 
morphized. So the bear wishes only 
to be " be nr-like ": 

. . . lumbering olf 

in play the piano in sulks in 

a cold room jn my heaviest overcoat 

lt*s u pity that Carol Lawson's illus- 
trations are so still'. They rightly .aim 
at simple pictorial representation, hut 
they fail to match Mr. Brownjohn's 
warm, relaxed imagination, Even so 
this is a book all children will most 
definitely enjoy. 

Rightly or wrongly, ihoro seems to 
he an assumption that very young 
children always appreciate nonsense. 
There Ls nonsense and nonsense how- 
ever, and when it is as low-pressured 
as Peter Weslcy-Smitb’s The Omhiey- 
Gombley, children are going to tire 
of it very quickly despite lavish pro- 
duction and huge prlht. ft would be 
a bored child indeed that turned back- 
to: 

The Wunch 

Bats soldiers “ 

For lunch. 

Munch, crunch — 

See? 

I told yers. 


(" The Wunch ") 

No End of Nonsense, on the other 
hand, makes a splendid picture-book. 
The verses arc all translated from 
the German by Jack Prdulsky. They 
are truly nopsensical, picturing a 


: hyRURSELLHOBAN. ' ’ • 

:£* Pfctbrt&'fdcofqur on evtrty'pape 

\ r6/ ' 

Cireus In the Jungle 

by OENlSLertd ALAIN TRE2 . ; 

.1 With thttvlhlga ip ntfqor 6/~. ■ ’ 


Aoiinals.of. 

- W ;iv animals ? Why should a 
y children's writer. chdOse •> to 
present animals as, hurr)an beings 
rather than simply write about 
people in lh£ first place ? The 
• question cap (ake on n querulous 
note when it is asked of stories where 
tne human iUtributcs imposed on 
me participants, bear no rejatipri to 

l M(T k i nd u °j cr ? atures they are", In 
skilful hands, however, and p ro - 

Uiilflri lliii h* . : a > .. r ;- '1: “ 
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■riders knowledge' of the- appwr-' 
, sm« nqd habit,- of:;;th^-- a P nS ' 

strengthens his appreciation l df She 

pereonalRy with 

entos.it,:,.- 

i 4c v;! : . 


Gerald Dumas's '.major, pre-uccu- 
palion 'Jrf Rabbits Rafferty is 
an ■ adult . one- -the urge pf the 
despot posing as egalitarian to des- 
troy for destruction’s - sake and 
impose a drab uniformity in place 
' tf£ ie, X hc hjl ^ banished. The 
echoes, pf ‘Animal Farm make the 
use of animal characters in ‘|hk 
1 book. seem, nil ihe more apt. The 
. pook is pot a political tract, hpW- 
List-moving ltd venture 
pf. suspense and hiimour. 
halepitpyrtL' ^. thq. typical ■ American 
! u 1a .i town w ? base bccdiite a ecus- 
; , umed to in itcluh fiction, ft has Its 
■. gbssips exchanging news and views 
: on iqe hench. |n the town square, ini 
S ^pnies- whq mee t in ihe 
yck of Beu^ BdxstUfi's gfoeeitjt or 


lopsy-luivy World. The,-. 1 

^■cndMo^reji 

■ibly Mipportcd bv Wilfrid 
illusinilionv which 

llKnagc 

*!«> I run slated Heimlh S? 1 

Peculiar CoirccKbiH-h-li’ 
both col lections). Therf?! 1 
gentle fantasy poems ' n- 
"Rudolph the Runner " 

{""l « ,,inl of Strmvu-dpatZ 

violence. lf 

Indeed, those brougbr , 
Sirttwwelpeter will be a k* 
prised by the .sickliness of m 
The Inn of the Beautiful i 

where angels eat 

A Geimun delighi in food 
the book, from Miss PiugiU* 
dainty Viennese collee and c£ 
cuke to “ A huge mound o'j 
wiirst covered with 
wheelbarrow stuffed full 0 [ [e 
cusl.ird " eaten by the Um 
B ounder himself. The itn*. 
mgenious panache which gi, a 
little book more than mfiecu 
value. . 

After so much non«w, 
r Oltltg Puffi,, Bunk .1 / |’mr 
welcome collection. It, ton i 
selection of nonsense but ok 
lions skilfully combine suit* 
of poems, from Frost. ThomS 
and James Kirkup to Uxi 
school fodder of Eleanor Ftj 
and Clive Sansuni. Giou h 
nicnghi’s line-drawings 
l»cins on the page so thaiM 
bristles with cheerfulness 

Gi oroi* Dakkik: Runci ttib* 
and Tunes mid Cliininlie \ 
l-'ubcr. lbs 1 17 1 .09122,11 
Ui'SSMi Hohsn: The Pdfo 1 * 
And Ollier Poems. Wcul/i* 

18s. l4.17.4ft704.Xl 

A l AN UUOWNJOIIN: Srtih'HjflWi h 

Ulus iruicd hy Carol L««n I 
millan. 18s. (3lllOSX7.6|[roM 
lixhed on May 7.1 L 

l*i-: 1 1 - b Wish :v-Smi ill: Tht 
(rinnh/rv. Angus aid Roberta 
l207.‘L12(i , ).X) 

No End of Nonsense. TrdDsliJri 
lhc (iemnui hy Jack PrsluW- 

Imled hy Wil fried Rlcther W 
Scliuman. 21s. (20D.7IIH2' 1 

lhiNKim Hon-MiwN: rfc'Jth'i 

Bounder. Trunslaied by J» 
sky. Cotlicr-MacniilUn. « 

II SKDAUA Iki son (Ci’Mipilwj: IW 
Puffin Hook of Verst. IHu^* 
(jinia FiuminenBhi. Pengw 
i I4.OT04IO.X1 


And also... 

R. L. Sii'VLNsiin: Ihmt 
Chosen ami Inimdwrf * 
Brown. Illnsirulcd by bd*«J 
zone. Bodlcy Hcnd. ifc lW 
[To be published on May H 
Ivor Brown’s selection of 
makes the ninth volume 
Hoad’s excellent * ries y f 
for young . rB * uIe f s '_,. ‘ r 
has given h» 
sive shape by^ beginniJS 
section on childhood ^ 
exclusively from ^ :/i 
Verses and movins "? 
of landscape pownslo . 
final section on m or la my e a 

and Ust Things’. 

" From a ' Railway CtttrWJ. 
soon be reading RW U 
Ardizzone’s 
sketches are comfortably 


fl NINES 


’ , nL it The animals horc, a 

• 4 , ^ ll p ins talled Shoes-ofF, a 

b 'y fl boy an . ti 

Soli Fantasy being the keynote 
ft rcise. no explanation or 
^,,'iven for this odd aggh m- 
#*5 diaraclers : they just 
S io be on lhc island at the 
ft U,c story, and the .story is it 
of iheir life with very idl e 
Lsion in terms of plot. The 
strength lies in Us creation 
biosphere and In its author’s 
irj for the scenic beauty of her 

* U is presumably this 
-tli which won for it the Cana- 
(Ctntcnnial Commissions prize 
.jt hest children’s book pro- 
curing the centennial year. A 
gh translation is interleaved 
l ihe English text and the book 
la a very good visual impres- 
i 

Ve rctiuin in the realm of fan- 
j iilh Parcel for Hairy, a novel 
i mw author for children, Paul 
j Collin, This is a tall story with 
Mil idea that must surely come 
^kfram The Goon Show : 

i\ tried Henry. * we’ve got a 
A\ The higBRt you ever saw I 
Israelis ! ' 

ktcll' asked their t’uther. 
nwrili’.cn'ed Henry. 

glows! ’ Jane added, 
fa i balloon ’. their mother ex- 
*4. 'And it . makes noises as 

r 

two arc of u distinctly mari- 
tnture, and when the evening 
I ignountai the mysterious 
n#nncc of the English Chan- 
llteis only one conclusion to 
wkd as to the parcel’s con- 
^ However, althougii the plot 
? k Ooon-likc. ils exposition 
B none of the manic excite* 
d that characterized the radio 

* Mr. Collin unfolds his story 
Hraaiicr-nf-fadness and lucid - 
w« make it seem all the fun- 
; His best comic touches arise 
b ordinary human reactions and 
sews the temptation (o uvur- 
k ’ fantasy. Althougii lltc 
‘J becomes increasingly surrcalis- 
« il progresses, Hie .surrculism 


1 6.4.70 TLS : 




over Ci-iphcr GM* 
counter, its 

sit on their fronl ^ 
ihe world go b V* 
of life is thwitened vyitft 
by the ierrt/yln^ ■ 
Mitcimsf. Fftr 

their quisling. . j,\ 

iduc 10 the cqunigj ^ 

of . Rabbits; 

’ “phfinomenal 
town ■ is pnved. 

fellow citizen* W . d 

fusing 
ment of 

slacken*.. • . ^ 

By'cphtrasLj^^iif 
green fslaiui, » PL ^ijd .. 
tfom C'anadu. * 


never gets out of hand, and it ends 
with a neat twist that leaves the 
reader to determine whether or not 
the whole thing was n dream. Wil- 
liam Papas’s illustration^ fit the 
story beautifully. 

Much of the clmrm of Parcel for 
Henry derives from the contrast 
between the normality of the central 
characters and the magnificent iin- 
piuiixibility of the events in which 
they become involved. In Gina 
Ruck-«l*auquct's Fourteen Cases of 
Dynamite the eccentricities of the 
characters combine with the Im- 
probabilities of the plot to produce 
tt more highly-coloured narrative. 
Hercules Bubblefin, inventor, his 
wife and their engaging daughter. 
Little Flame, move into an apart- 
ment house occupied by a diverse 
collection of tenants, among them 
the poetic Miss Peatmoss, pining for 
the impenetrable Mr. Zickelpeter. 
Mr. Penny's outrageous twin sons, 
vying with each other to see which 
can achieve the dirtiest feet, the 


pathologically houseproud Mrs 
Twitley, and a group of students 
who spend all their spare cash on 
lotion to grow llieir beards. When 
Mr. Bubblefin is commissioned to 
produce a machine that will amplify 
Lhc songs of fish, the neighbours 
overcome their initial distrust of the 
family and encourage him. As 
things turn out, the invention mis- 
fires and the machine reproduces 
the wrong sounds; but eventually 
everything comes right in an emin- 
ently satisfactory conclusion. 

Gkkai u Dumas : Ruhbit\ Rafferty 

World's Work. 25s. (437.35‘l2n.4» 
IsilBF.L Cl'RKlfcR: Evergreen Island or 
How Growlcy-Wowlcy Made Friends. 
Illustrated by the author. French 
Irnnslalion by Claude Aubry. Dennis 
Dobson. 35s. (8875O.0OS.Oi 
Paul Rios Collin; Parcel for Henry . 
Illustrated by WiUiam Papas. Oxford 
University Press. 13s. (IV.27l3II.6i 
Gina Rvck-Pauquii : Fourteen Cu.vr.ro/ 
Dynamite. Hichurd Sadler. 14s. 
(85410.008.3) 


Beginners’ lollipops 


C an there be a play group, pri- 
mary school or public library 
Left in the land without nt least 
one Cat in the Hut Beginning 
Reader ? The series is so popular, 
and growing so large, that il will soon 
be time for librarians to ban the Cat 
in the Hat from their shelves, in 
ease children enjoy them so much 
they won't take out anything else. 

Two new Beginning Beginner 
Books make templing lollipops for 
the two to five-year-olds: the Bcren- 
sluins' bears are old friends, and in 
Dears on Wheels they perform an 
amazing number of tricks with about 
twenty words; A1 Perkins’s Hand, 
Hand, Fingers, Thumb is stagger- 
ingly compulsive, with its drum-beat 
rhythm (Dum ditty Dum ditty Duin 
duni dum) pounded out by Erie Gur- 
ney’s widely grinning monkeys. King 
Midas am! the Golden Touch, for 
mure advanced beginners, obviously 
sacrifices sonic finer points, but this 
racy, skeletal version, its pictures 
dripping with shiny yellow gold, is 
unlikely to spoil children for more 
elaborate accounts of the rich man’s 
dilemma. 


There are three additions to 
another consistently good series, also 
from the United Stales, the 1 Can 
Rend Books. Svd Hoff is u prolific 
author/ illustrator whose stories 
usually involve one animal or child 
in some pretty unlikely situations- 
writing to a formula, but the formula 
is a good one. Nathaniel Benchlcy's 
A Ghost N timed Fret I is a hit hj any 
standard. Entertainingly produced 
(black pages with while print, and 
the ghost’s eyes staring white above 
the boy hero's head), this talc of u 
helpful, lonely ghost and a small boy 
who keeps him company is excellent ' 
bait for recalcitrant male readers. 

Stan and Jan Bi:rfnstain : Bans on 
IVIueU. At Perkins: Hand. Hand, 
Fingers. Thumb. Illustrated by Eric 
Gurney. King Midas and the Golden 
Touch. Collins. 10s. cacti 
Syij Hint-: Chester. (437. l W06l>.6) 

Dtinnv and tht Dinosaur. 

(437.90061.4) Natmuhti. Bpnohev: 

A Ghost Named Fred. Pictures by 
Ben Shectvr. f437.*K)fi57.fit World's 
Work. 15s. each. 


antasy pictures 


■? % tftlcs and fantasies 
r * ,cg “ 1 ,0 grip imaginative 
r 8 * ar °uiid the age of five 
5* t{ hard to turn into suecess- 
books. Most of us like to 
own castles in the air, with 
■P one romantic drawl, vj every 
' inert to feed our in.ugina- 
Urol Barker arid Adrie 
fj* ve both taken immense 
their illustrations for 
wrs Shop (by Margaret Mahy) 
the Twelve-Headed 
jTlJ/ Maryke Reesink), but 
JEff'- 1 ?? 1 qn *y t0 m ake the 
■“digestible. 

k an hllcgorv, In 

fauP # c DWI ! ' and gU Ms 
EL , ^chatlgc his baby sister 
Bid rL , Jriarvellous toys dis- 
I Lar ol Barker has followed 


the text fuilhfully, and her drawings 
echo the imagery of the word* with 
positively Blake rn fervour, but when 
all turns to "tuln, decay, downfall, 
and havoc" t’’e cebwcbbed sku'l? 
and crncked. Baby Jane faces are 
it&lly too much fo bear. 

Nothing nasty in Peler and the 
Twelve-Headed Dragon, and indeed 
Ihe pictures are beyond repronoh— ■ 
great double page spreads, glowing 
colours . and intricate detail just 
where it catches the eye, in pn eagle's 
feathers or a lion's mane, The story, 
not content to be one fairy-story, is 
a mish-mash of about ten— Peter, for 
instance is fished oiit of. the river 
hidden inside a giant peach ; when he 
sets out to rescue the king his mother 
' gives him oatcakes for the journey 
which he -shares with a lion and an 
eagle and sodn has a whole Noah ' 

c 4U>- : i f 
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arkful of nnimuls going to help him 
in his quest. Mo much brilliance Is 
Minding. 

It is a relief to turn to The Sign 
on Roots Dove, an early Maurice 
Sendak published in the United 
States in I960, and now appearing 
here for the first time. Ten years ago 
Mr. Sendak was content to make a 
book out of bite dressing-up gamtt 
of five common-or-giirden, real' Jive, 
children. 

“ What 1 " they all Shouted, 

“He told me that all of you could be 
little silver firecrackers ! " ..... 

" Boom I ” shouted Dolly.' ‘ . 

‘'Crack-fphizz-bobm 1 " shouted Kathy. 

“ WWzz-bam-boom I ” shouted Pudgy 
and Sal. ' 

Maybe It’s not Great Literature, but 1 
it’s fun. ; . 

On a more serious noie, John , 
Lawrence ( The Giant of Grabbitt), 
has painted tyfebt,. Rowing piotur& : . 
of Renaissance Italy for' his story, 
Pope Leo's Elephant, Which pbstti- 
’ates some perfectly . plausible ' 
** happenings ” . in which. PQ PC. -Leo,; 
X's elephant,' a present from the t^jng 
of Portugal, might; Have played ,a. 
hero’s 'part," ‘Good-looking., .and , 
-rown-ups I will . enjoy . spotting -Mr 
' Lawrence's visions of the Old. 
Masters. ■ .. 

r '?■ ' ■-■<! • • 

Margaret Mahy:, Plllycbck’s Shop. .. 
Illustrated bv Carol Barker. Dennis. 
DobSqq. .,18s, (234.77473.8;, ■ . , ,. 

Maryke ‘ Reesink j.- Peter and' the. 
: TwelVA-fieadtd Dragon, 1 THustrated,: 

W Adrie- ^bspA Booley Head. 2f« ; 

: (370^0151^.6) ; 

/Maurice Sendak: The Sim on Rosies. . 
Door, / Bodfcy , Head. . .. . 

(37O.OJ201.1j:.;.: I.'p, 


Picture Books 



Krystyna Turska PEGASUS 

Full colour ill ust rations mnrvollously convuj' the excitemout of tho 
story of tho winged hors a of classic Greek legend. Moy SSi 

Michael Foreman HORATIO 

The engaging story of n hippopotamus who in not Content la lie 
for over in the jungle mud . < * 1 & Sts1 

John Lawrence P OPE LEO' S ELEPHANT 
A clinrming story, h«b«l on fuel, ol on elephant in TStli century 
Home. 

Jenny Seed and Trevor Stubley 
KULUMI THE BRAVE 

Trovor Stubley’ a first picture book is a dmnuitic intorprctatimi of n 
powerful Zulu legend. *^ u *- v ‘^ lH 

Raymond Briggs 

JIM AND THE BEANSTALK 

Jim follows his famous predecessor up tho bentiBlalk and finds a 
very old giant ut the top in tliis hilarioue Bloiy. . - duly Bis 


Fiction 

William Mayne RAVENSGLLL 

The. effect of yon™ or suspicion mid biUornoss on two Yorkshire 
families living in the aiiadow of nn unresotved crime. June 25s 

Bruce Carter B FLIGHT 

A warm-henrted study of youth in crisis embodied in an authentic 
i nccount of nil 1 Combat during the First World War. April Sis 

John Christopher • THE GUARDIANS 

A disturbing atoiy of a boy's rebellion against ft conformist regime. 

JaneLangton 

. THE SWING IN THE SUMMERHOUSE 

This compelling fontnay is a sequol to The Diamond in the Window 
and again features Edward m\d Eloanor. April 

; Honor Arundel 
THE GIRL IN THE OPPOSITE BED 
A story set in the confined and explosivo .world of n hospital wind. 
' . ilfagr Bht 

: Mary Knight 

THE FOX THAT WANTED NINE GOLDEN TAILS 
; The atory of n fox who got exnctly what he wonted but ft great iloal 
: more than he bargained for. ' ■ ! ^ duly Sin 

AUTHORS* CHOIGE , 

Seventeen varied and doliglftftil stories, chosen and lnUnduccd 
by bo vent con of today's moat distinguished writers for children. 

July 30s 


Antelopes, Ii - 

\Reindeers ' ' .. 

-& Gazelles - , 

Y Delia Huddy ; 

, THE BIG WIND «b , . 

Irma Chilton 

• THE TIME BUTTON 8a 3d ■ .3^‘W/ 


THE ROCKING HORSE 8a. 


'■y- ('.; 

i ■ f . 
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Elizabeth Nowell 

: THE STRAW DIAMOND RING 10s 6d ‘-<3^ . 

' _ Janet McNeil l 1 • 

■ Dorothy Clewes ‘ THE YOUNGEST KITE and 

FIR&BRIGADEWILUE fl» ' . Other etories :,fl* : t i 


” Non-fiction 

;? Showell 3tyjes , THE FORBIDDEN FRONTIERS 

The Bpic etoiy of tbfi'men who undertook; the survey of India, and of 
( the d angora they faced, with courage and ingenuity- t dune S6» 

j : Eifrida Vipont TOWARDS A HIGH A^TIC 

, : A perceptive atdd^ ofthf great Witeir. George ElitH from her tifoubled 
V early- yarirs to hrir tirihd tof ttininph. dune 26g 

':,i Jacynth Hope-Simpson 

:.i .THEY SAILED FROM PLYMOUTH 

: ' The intriguing atory of the great sailors from Drake to Cliichesterj 

y\ . who embarked from (Plymouth. duly 26a 
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New from 

Brockhampton Press 


THE WHITE COCKADE Alexander Cordell 

10/- 34010463 8 

Cordell's first novo! far youngoi readers. and the firr.l in a trilogy about 
the Irish Rebellion ol 1798, The White Cockade exhibits all Ihequalllfes 
of his adult fiction. A story of adventure, action and intrigue which 
delights and enthralls its readers. The sequel, Witches’ Sabbath, will be 
published on June 1, 

ASTERIX IN BRITAIN Goscinny and Uderzo 

12/- 34010388 4 

'One wonders how the ingenuity of the translators will cope wllh 
Astdrfx chez les Bretons' said Ihe TLS on the publication of Asterix the 
Qaul. Now one can judge from this, Ihe latest, and the greatest, Asterlx 
adventure, In which AsLerlx goes to Britain to help his cousin, 

An lie Umax, defend his village against the strength of Encyclopaedic^ 
BrflannicuB, the Roman governor. 

MR EGBERT NOSH Paul Groves 

! 15/- 34010402 3 (May 4) 

The original story on which the first of three BBC colour cartoon 
film® I® baaed, designed and illustrated Jn full colour throughout by the 
arlfata who drew Ilia sequences for the lllma. An excellent picture book 
by any standards, fl Is of added Inisroat and appeal because of Ihe 
films, which will be shown again Mils year In colour on BBC tv. 

PICTURE REFERENCE TRANSPORT 

18/- 340 10412 0 (May 4} 

Four Picture Reference books, Ships, Motor Cara, Aircraft and Railways, 
In their up-to-date editions, have bean photographically enlarged and 
bound together for library use. with an Introduction, notes on things to 
do, a full index and a list of further reading. 

ASTiRIX EN HISPANIE Goscinny and Uderzo 

Ifl/- 34010454 6 

The original French editions of Asterlx are compulsory (and compulsive) 
reading for anyone who wants to keep up-to-date with the French scene. 
This, ihe faleat to be published in France, Is as entertaining and as 
funny as any. Brockhamplon Press has Inserted a leaf let of notes 
explaining ihe more recherche puns and astuces (by Ronald Kirkmen 

• Mod0fn Languages Editor, University of London Press) for English 
readers. 

New in Knight Books 
paperbacks for children 

; THE SPETTEGAKE HOLIDAY Edith Unnarstad 

B /- 340040267 

'This delightful book seams to hBve all Ihe elements — edible, ecenlo 
and ethical — that an eight- or nlna-year-old could desire In a tele' 

Naomi Lewis In Tha Observer 

0RLA OF BURREN Patricia Lynch 

' 5/- 340 03980 0 

: ; A fantasy, set In Ireland, In which soma children find a magic alone 
whloh fakes them back to thB lime of Granualle, by 'a master of the 

■ Irish character and landscape'. 'TLS' 

MARY PLAIN AND THE TWINS Gwynedd Rae 

4/- 340039981 

•The books about Mary Plain, 'an unusual flrat-class bear', first appeared 

• almost forty years ago, and these paperback editions, of which there 
are four available, will delight a whole new generation. The stories ol 

; Mary Plain gfve every sign of being potential classics'. 

| • ■ • Margery Fla her in Growing Point 

1 afSPPnP? 9°Plf$ w® available from Education Department, Hodder 

■ Sales Division, $t Paul a Hotise, Warwick Lane . London EC4. 


To Brockhampton Press, Salisbury Road, Leicester LEi 7QS 
Please send me v . „ 

" : • ' I- • 

•; ...J..;.... Reference catalogue — a complete list of book* in prtat ' 

.r,i.., ...!N»wB^dkaoatalodue ■ ' 

......... ...News of Knight Books paperbaoks Iot children Including a 

selected rpfefande list .(or tsachef* "/' -*■ • £ 

MmuA Brockhampton Press, a free 24-page -booklet describing 

the various aotivitle8 of the company 

, ........ ^Prfmahr. Broadthaet, a defected Hat of booka for primary schools 

' Wall chart How a book Ip made'al 6/ : edoli; including p^tAgel ’ 

; • 3 or more doples 3/6 each, posVfree. Enclose cheque Or 

PO with order ;. 7 
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PAW. /.IMJKI. : 

My Dnriiiu!, iMy Ilamhurgcr 

Hudlcy Head. J 8 .v (370.01 2 U. 3.) 

VADIM FROLOV : 

What It's All A limit 
rinn->l.ticd by Jo>cpli Barnes. 
Macmillan. 25s. (333.10765.9.) 

Ihe lough, new. nothing-barred 
“young adult" novel is now well 
off the ground in ihe United Slalcs. 
So Tar it has not made a lot o/ 
headway in Britain : partly be- 

cause i( straddles the gap between 
children's and grown-ups’ books, 
and publishers and librarians in 
this country have been reluctant 
to accept a further sub-division. The 
argument on Lhis point is still in pro- 
gress. Perhaps it ought not to seem 
surprising that a newly-arrived novel 
from Russia belongs unmistakably 
In this disputed category ; it is always 
hard to know what is going on in 
Russia unless one has both know- 
ledge of the language and special 
access to ihe material. 

Certainly Vadim Frolov's What It's 
All About has many of the same pre- 
occupations as the work of Paul 
Zindcl, whose second novel. My 
Darling, My Hamburger, is published 
here today. The generation gap 
opens as widely in Frolov’s book ns 
in Zindel's ; and it is the- young who 
most clearly engage the author's sym- 
pathy. Like Zindel's characters, Pro- 
Iov’s hero Sasha is the victim of adult 
weakness, self-indulgence, and failure 
to communicate. He too must find 
his own way through a world in 
which parental wisdom and goodness 
are not to be relied on, and must cope 
us best he Can with sexual problems 
lo which the old answers no longer 
apply. 

This does not mean that the 
Russian writer's work resembles the 
American’s in style or form. My 
Dnrjing. My Hamburger has a brittle, 
oniliant surface; is flat, almost two. 
dimensional, unrooted in time. 
Everything happens here and now. 
What It's All About has a much 
greater depth of field, achieved by 
weaving remembered incidents from 
the past into the current narrative. 
There are wider ramifications of 
personal and family relationships, 
and the whole approach is more 
leisurely and traditional. The Russian 
book is nearly twice as long as the 
American. It is impossible lo say 
mat one is better than the other. They 
are as. strikingly different as they are 
slrPklngly simitar. 

My Darling. My Hamburger will 
raise a lot of adult eyebrows, Tlie 
title conies from Ihe advice given in 
the first chapter by a teacher to girls 
whose boy-friends are getting out of 


eonlrnl : why no! suggest going for a 
hamburger 7 The book is about sox, 
*i bon I growing up. and (inevitably! 
ahoui ihe rclulionvliips of young- 
sters wiih liieir parents. .Scan and 
Li/ me a ha ml some, outwardly 
soph i si leak'll couple ; iheir friends 
and I oils, Maggie mid Dennis, arc 
shy and unsure of themselves. All 
four are in high school. Scan is 
importunate ; Li/, resists him until 
the night when, telephoning lo say 
she will he laic home through no 
J a Li 1 1 of her own. she is abused and 
insulted by her stepfather to the 
pom I at which she feels she might us 
well have something lo be insulted 
about. I hen Sean gets his way. 

J hat is Part One, subtitled “The 
Darling ", Part Two is “ The Ham- 
burger". I.i/. becomes pregnant. Sean 
is ready to marry her ; she loves him 
and wan I;, the child ; but hi& father's 
mun-lo-mnn cynicism persuades him 
that it is cheaper to pay a few dollars 
lo remove the embarrassment. 
Maggie, after accompanying Liz to 
the respectable suburban house of the 
abortionist, mistakenly thinks that 
something has gone wrong and gives 
the game away. Liz is bitterly shamed. 
Sean escapes, except from the burden 
of guilt. Maggie and Dennis have 
made n» progress with their relation- 
ship; Ihey are not even go Inc to 
remain friends; but they are older, 
they know a bit more than they did, 
they can go on with life. 

Clearly the book raises moral 
issues; and there fe nothing wrong 
with that. Conduct, ns Matthew 
Arnold said, is three-fourths of our 
life and its greatest concern. It seems 
fair to say that ihe villains of the piece 
are Liz’s stepfather and .Sean’s father, 
whose brutal incomprehension and 
cynical worldliness respectively bring 
about the disasters that wreck these 
young people's relationship. But in 
the main the reader is left to form his 
own judgments. The story is short, 
highly readable, and in parts very 
funny. It slips down easily. The kick 
comes later, when it is remembered. 
And it is not an easy book to forget. 

The story of IV hat It's All About 
is (old in the first person by a boy of 
fourteen living in Leningrad, Sasha's 
father is a naval captain, now work- 
ing in a research institute; mother, 
an actress, is away on the summer 
tour; small sister Nyurochka has 
been ill and is slaying with Unde 
Yura and Aunt Lyuka, Mother fails 
to conic back from tour, and gradu- 
ally it dawns on Sasha that something 
is wrong. But nobody will tell him 
the truth until his unpleasant class- 
mate Vnlcchka comes out with Jl* 
“Your mama has run away with an 
actor and abandoned you.” 

Sasha beats up Valechka, is ex- 
pelled from school, and drifts around 
with his friend Yurka Pantyukhin, on 


“ ' hc , r ™ee .,r i m „ ht 
- racketeering. N» ; ii 

1 sVr * *3 

| 

1 Olga* who 

swrSfJiB 

kissed her husband, 
without , peaking, 

fytna'y doalt with. The;,/ 
the odder generation to be 
with Sasha has of course miMi 
with a .prudish reticence which 
not be widely found here wa 
United States ; but there s-mn 
than that. The question tlu f 
book circles around wiihoutp 
tackling is that of ihe to, 
mother. To leave an inadequate 
band is one thing, to lease a k 
mid-adolescence is anoikr, 
leave a child of three is anoita 
The mother's desertion is not i r 
phern! detail but the mainW 
the plot ; yel she barely £ 
speaking part. Sasha kurus to 
stand and presumably lo forgu; 
we can only forgive for ooralm 
cannot forgive for other pofkj 
moral exploration surely nejm 
carried farther. 

This said, jl must be 
that What It’s All About isi 
and moving novel, and & 
here (in translation by 
Barnes) is very welcome. Wc 
do with more work from lira 
this quality. 

And also . . . 

Bmii.y Ni.vnrr: its Lilt Va,b 
Illustrated by Emil Weis. Ml 
and Robertson. 18s. iMMBWl 
In comparison with ihe bMbjhi 
lliis novel, first published in lw 
lightweight. It is an episodic slot) w 
a few months in the life of * « 
fourteen who lives in (he hart a 
York City. Although (he nafHlorr) 
snme age a! Frolov's Sasha, iWin r 
more of a children’* book 
Mitchell adopts a stray cal 
meets Torn, a college dropout** 
dying to pick up ihe piece* of i 
gels acquainted with a me* l ^ 1 
Mary ; makes a few trip* an* 
city ; squabbles with Pop but hi* 
to be human after al.lt .BM® 

■ . I *_L JUUUf 




[ , both due -disperse the 

corrupt Brad CmlohcU’s 
‘tlr.d lh= P oi[c<J-up birds Hncl 
whose pastime is clean- 
£1 Tbo rcfleclion it holds 
be your own. 

** k ol Joirus Posey. like 
j. toold be a product of yes- 
„ ' B nil as today, but it is 
none the less. It is a 
■liaaa sel in the final months 
(American Civil War. Molo- 
j no. The honors of history 
IJfler been overstated nor their 
labilities. The scene is u slave- 
^ estate in Georgia, lymg on 
^on-io-be legendary line bc- 
. Atlanta and the sen— an area 
touched by war. nnd now 
crops for the Southern 
h. Fifken-year-old Lambert 
to, ihe only son of the house, 
m iwaHy be the master since 
Cher's death — nnd it would be 
fa ihe slaves if hc were. But 
u have been crippled since 
l And allhough hc can use his 
i(i gjfccd slave has made him a 
tiiir) as well ns his brain, hc 
kdy disregarded, both by Jairus 
[*, the brutal overseer (ihe real 
a on the estate) and by bis frct- 
bded ’ Southern-belle mother, 
n Posey dominates, 
fer footer the Major, a morose 


16.4.70 TLS: 417 
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seem pnrliculurly dwllnguunto- 


Adventure, Ltd. 


Uenty bas his successors still 
In the byways of junior flo 
tmq. But neitheir he nor others 
of his kind .could claim any of the 
four books here as descendants — 
certainly not the opening two ; 
though ail might be hastily (and 
inaccurately) olaised as Only for 
Boys,. Most .interesting, in its whole 
conception, is The Boy on the Dam. 
Perhaps It gains in style from its 
French original; but its distinction 
comes as well from a ranging, almost 

^§ouHnk|g 

the reai. The key Is in the sderie it- 
8 elp-« vast dara-building site in 
some ; unnamed_ mountainous region 
of Europe. ThlS and similar sites 
have been the entire world of a 12 - 

infant by fugitives from a border 

.w into 
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. ... j_r vi hub anvers, 

truek drivers, technical ekperts 
labourers from^ooTpeaiiant' Vi^aeeJ 

—between them speakiha « babel 

tenghage,. 

mehrriha great, machine* whlfchTiS 


One alone of the company avoids 
the boy -the boss himself, a hard, 
silent, red-headed, powerful giant of 
a map, embittered, by report, through 

■ some long-ago private trage<fy. 
What . ? TTie,. boy tblnkfl. that hjs 
tragedy is simply ” being himself ”. 
Yet a near-disaster at the end cracks 
the man's mask of indifference at 
iAAtr-and happily «o. 

. As for other young of his age, and 
their lives, the boy has no interest 
ui these at all. Why should he have 

■ indeed?. But the. wonderful day-* 
dreani yefijrs moat end ; school loom* 
--a dread, untifa chance encounter 
wi h two or three future school- 
fellow* reveal* that they look for- 

^?w t0 S i th «y have heard 
of his skill with machines, hi* gift, 
too, of languages. There is no heed to 
be a:boy to enjoy this book, nor an 
en^iiMring enthusiast, though, the 
' e 35!^ 15 & l ^ e Tory’s fibre.: 

JYL^ e \ set , oa the Essex edge 
nd L n ;. h ?9 . its; author 1 * calreSl 
' ‘ °u p,ot » flrltl his sympathy 

bllt « H «ore 
apibitlous aod complex than' his 

Outwardly jhe events 
■ ^ traces lu ■ 

^¥ 5 °^ of ^ mind. 
S! S t 5l yeai; '? Id « r ?»nmar school- 
boy Paul ertters the. yfoE oniy because ' 


he iR at the lime dispa«d 
it. For one thing, he bai 
in anger, by “mother » 
adopted. And it does seejj B 


auupiwj. nun ii 1# 

adoptive parents. Ihe NolJJf 
little care for him. Sro®’ 
hard-eyed Mrs. Nolan tMhJg 1 
with the wailing stranger ui . 
blue E-type , Jag. . ^; n oi 
anxious, silent, 
always at work in ibedusjJ' 
sian office of hi* dwindiiWj ^ 
and wharfage businers. ■ 
There is a third NoM. 
KCnny, their son, two|ej« 
than Paul but menlalJy 
child Who will never 
entire devotion goe* . 
bis plans and ^ rea ®* f.-SJ* 
board a ship. parMlgjp 
much-lfived charge, jj ^ 
state he -.is 

byasmoothex-B^/W, 

in probing the need*, w „ ^ 


and touchy war-invalid, lias little 
influence over either ; and none of 
them tells the boy that the overseer 
has undertaken lo hide the family 
plate and coin in the woods. But 
Lambert’s researches reveal rather 
more than this. Why is a certain 
slave flogged almost to death by 
Posey for seeking herbal plants in 
the haunted burial ground 7 Why is 
he then sold ofi! in haste lo the army ? 
The boy himself tastes the dangers 
of the overseer’s growing suspicion. 
But the tramp of Sherman’s men 
comes nearer and nearer ; in ragged 
Yankee uniform the baLlcrcd runa- 
way slave reappears. A thrilling 
moment I Fiwdly, with the handful 
of willing freed men, who remain, 
Lambert has every hope of a new be- 
ginning. The (ale has a kind of dark 
poetry, mud and mystery and all. A 
postscript gives very fairly the flat 
historical facts. 

The Sun Salutes You Is a good ex- 
ample of a book for die young which 
is not about children or childish 
things at all. And yel, the David- 
Goliath theme on which it is based 
(played out in a small Jamaican 
town) is a basic favourite, whatever 
the reader's age. The story starts with 
the triumphant return lo his village 
oE young Mike Johnson. At 16 he 
had left for the city ; now, five years 
later, a trained mechanic, with a 
truck, what's more, he has come back 
to start his own business. But the 
place seenis fiied in fenr. One man, 
Matt Southern, wllh a Sharp eye for 
legal loopholes, has “caicn it up”. 


lie holds almost all the land and the ^ 
men as well; Mike’s father, even, a 
*hi unken timorous ghost of his 
earlier self, is his humble storekeeper. 

As for the trucking contracts for the 
villagers’ sugar-cane patches- -they 
arc all in his grip. No one dares io 
protest. 

But Mike has youth and right and 
zeal and the readers on his side- -and 
a. legal sterling point as well : the 
legacy of a 20 -acre plot (now grow- 
ing Southern's canes) which is hi'* 
when hc comes of age. Thai is now. 
The tyrant lakes some toppling, with 
his army of lawyers, henchmen, 
toadies and the money lo buy them 
with, and our hero Is almost lost 
when brought to trial for arson. But 
witnesses arc also human, especially 
in Everard Pidmer country, and 
lying itself requires a degree of sklli- 
This is & vivid and zestful book— a 
worthy third lo the author's earlier 
two. 

MlCHIX-AlM/. BauuoiiY: Thr Huy on 
the Dam. Translated by Thchnu 
Nlkluus. Illustrated by Jim Russell. 
Brockhamplon Press. I (is. (340.04228. 

U 

Roy Brown: The River, ltliisi rated by 
James Hunt. Abclanl-Schunian. 2K 
(200.71649.2) 

Pltt.r John Sii'PUCNS: The (Time of 
Jairus Posey. Amiri Deutvh. 21s. 
(233.96119.4) 

C. Evt.rwid Pai mi k : The Sim Salutes ■ 
You. Andnl Uculsch. ISs, 

(2?3.‘t6l83.fi) 


^cognizable futures 


IHHCKINSON : 

i MTs Children 

fcw 18s. (575.004 1 0.X) 

Pi CHRISTOPHER : 
sGwdlans 

Hamilton. 21s. 

I01W.5) 

p lime soon the . Changes \yill 
, pto*. The . English people 
hie against the machine 
Tliey will smash every 
«rical contrivance in uncon- 
rage. The cities, which live 
“e machine, will run down nnd 
^ concrete deserts. In the 
Wy. society will revert to the 

\m 

•chronicler of the Changes is 
Dickinson. In The Weather- 
issued as n Puffin at 
2 ?, described; the bust stage 
history and ventufed, per- 
rjtotfisely, on an explanation, 
was a story of the 
which the Changes had 
^accepted as the • natural 

» m l " c lurns to tho begin- 


M i&m to , 

slack his secret 

warehouse, wi,b Th ff e h ]^lW 
stolen goods, pj* /Sw! 
Inspectol- sighs ; do« i W 

Paul to extricate 
the boy breaks 
other reasons. Two 


’ . - iMliid ftliw UfcglU' 

the story, not to the 
^ Pf change but to a country 
«I agonizingly to grips with its 
Poll's Children is the 
.wry-telling' 0 f the trio. It may 
w some unsophisticated 
P that the mystery as not . 
W'bui thjs, .for; nil its -out- 
^onre of.. action., Is. not. a 
E?V* uosophislicated . . The . 
u T it best— and 

7 jbal the rules of the . 
uXS ^ ul a handful 

fzSj. hbm their. number-r-are 
iE- haVe - a -. seMe ' of history ■ 
appreciation of modern 
’ : super-readers < 
of^Pfjent to test' the 'Valid- 
ft olmbn D,Ck * ,1SOIl!s cortccpl dQdi 

life - 1 * l l*« future— but only 
o, .riY K ft f° ne in Shepherd’s 
ft* j a . nd buse « stqppod 
wi? thc refugees .aban- 
,^^r hornes a nd hqadpd for 

were left died 
sickness”, 
vainly': .for her 
for : tier. Kow 
W opinin' *P $ , he f rorite and 


of prams and carta crosses London 
nnd makes its way into open coun- 
try. There are battles with hooligans 
and robbers, and the Sikh “ lions ’’ 
rediscover their warrior pride. At 
Inst, just beyond thc “bad wires 
of a line of pylons, they settle 
down, to Jive in uneasy peace with 
Ihe nearby feudal village where a 
herculean sLockinan dispenses rough 
justice. 

Despite hazards, and discomfort 
there is almost an idyllic quality 
nbout tills interlude. Ihe Sikhs toil 
in the fields nnd make tools and 
weapons In their forgo. Slowly the 
Devil’s Child re n-r -the villagers 
follow immemorial .tradition in 
ascribing anything -strango or inex- 
plicable to the Old One- build up a 
viable economy. Then the Huron 
world breaks in. The village is 
raided by a band of 1 knights in 
armour— oils of drainpipe^nd the 
village 1 baron is slain: In an heroic 
climax the Sikhs and thd robber 
knights fight it out to the finish. ■ 

This is strong stuff and Mr. Dick- 
inson; if he invents - no gratuitous 
horrors, pulls no punches. It is a 
grim story about grim times. If one 
accepts his. initial premise,, then the 
whole of Mr. Dickinson’s narrative 
follows logically. There is no plausi- 
bility. no easy conclusions. The 
. sharpness of hi* imaginative crea- 
tion is heightened by .the reality of 
his. characters. These, are .not. card- 
!•. board ; villagers and Sikhs alike 
bleed . when .they, are hurt, The one 
j. foU-ac&le portrait is, that of Nacky 
l herself, and this is- a most subtle 
v study, of a complex, nurnah. ■ • 

f. Mr. Dickinson's - .taboo-ridden 

i future « less hpffirylng than JOim 
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Christopher’s,; because for hjm some 
of society’s ills ,qan , be mended 
through a man’s strength and cour- 
age. The world of The Guardians 
has a Huxleyan tidiness. Men are 
conditioned to their estate, and even 
if. hy an -error of.gewtjps. someone, 
is out of Jine the -a(Wwer is, a dmpte 
surgical operation for the 
of mitiatlvc. , : . • .■ . 

Sngtod hailwo mulunlly de^js-. 

ins comthunltjes; the . Copurn ana 
the County. The Co.^rb is vaguely 
like Imperial Romc t »ts cozens con- 
tent to live with tW P re J^5- c h ^;®^ 
with', the. i^4y’mfide V( >dej4ghls « 

, ikrlnH nnd dfCUSC*. Tfl? CoU^ty is 


which hc, as a minor deviant, suf- 
fers from his conformist contempor- 
aries. In the County he finds a 
small and comfortable place in 
society and enjoys the mild triviali- 
ties of school and field sports. But 
his friend and benefactor is a de- 
viant, too, on this side of the fence. 
In spile of his own inoli nut ions He is 
involved in rebellion and so meets- 
the Guardians, thc real and riithless 
controllers of this orderly world. It 
Is an ugly picture and an uncomfor- 
tably convincing one. Without call- 
ing upon any of the apparatus of 
science fiction, Mr. Christopher 
creates a recognizable future, in 
which the delicate artificial balance, 
oe society is maintained by “a 
special group of dedicated men who ; 
will act as guardians over the rest 
It is a more likely, and a much 
more scaring, prospect than all the 
world disasters and Lords of the 
Galaxy dreamed up ; by S.F. 'writers 
of. tlie main stream, , ■ 


Phoney war 

GOSCINNY and UDERZO i 
Astertx In Britain . ' i 

Translated by Antheu Bell and Dercli 
Hockridgc. : 

Brockhampton Prc«ts. . 12s. (340; 
10388.4) '' 

Iri one of the be si of the. Asterjx ■ 
series. ' the intrepid Gauls, .and 
thpir magic potion are called upon 
by. the beleagurefJ British for. help 
in' staving off ..Caesar's .invading:', 
legionaries. .This rare expmpje of - 
the entente cordfale in action provides 
ample opportunity for the auUiof.ahd j 

artist to poke fun at Britlsb manners. 
Th? British, For example, drink warm 
beer, live in rows of liny identical . 
houses, refuse lo fight the Romaasat 
, (ho weekends, and knock, off in mta- 
battle for p drink of not >vater- witfi.a, 
dash of milk in.(tea has not ye| b?ea, 
discovered). . ; r . . i ; ■ ( 

. This volume is.th* severest test, of, 
all fori the translator*. ..TJjC. e^wl- 
leaice of Ute original, lay jp,rendenng 
English polloqutelisms into .French, 
with such/ results at. . , Jr Cow bleu, 
it range 4 " '‘Bo/niechiwce, vet tonte 
Ce.tti.sOfte de. chosen . . "laptt- «-/f j - 


G0LLANGZ BOOKS 

FOR YOUNG READERS 

TWO VOLUMES OF; 

Goluhcz Revivals 

Edited & introduced by Gillian Avery: ‘The Rl/fll Kings 
(21/-) by Annie Keary; ‘Anne's Terrible Good Noture' 
(21/-) by E. V. Lucas. 

Josephine Kamm’S 

‘EXPLORERS INTO AFRICA' ■ 25/- 
From the Egyptians to the Victorians. (Publication May2l) 

‘Little Brother’ 

BY JUNE JOHNS ■ 25/- 

The story of Tammy, the chimpanzee reared In a human 
family; Illustrated with photographs. 


Ruth Arthur’s 

'The Sorocen Lamp* (21/-). A romance for teen-age girls 
that spans- 600 years, and presents a most sympathetic 
modern heroine. (Publication May 7) 

Peter Dickihsoh’S 

•The Devil’s Children' (20/-). His third story of the Changes 
—a predecessor to Heartsease and The Weather monger, 
(Publication April 23) 

Richard Parker’s 

‘A Sheltering Tree ’ (24/-). A tale of two boys Involved In 
smuggling In Kent during the 19th century (Ages 9-13) 


-■ -i . ; i 


Paul Fairman’S i 

'The Forgetful Robot’ (18/-). A first novel by a new writer 
, . . .. . • . (Ages 9-14) . ^ ' v ' T ' 

DamonKnight's . 

new anthology of 9 stories by fartious writers: - - 
• ’Towards Infinity*’ (25/-) 

Andre Norton's 

‘StprCafe' (18/-) A sequel to Star Guard (Ages 9 r l4) t 


•• FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN: i ' ^ 
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Janice Elliott’S 

<THE 31RTHPAY UNICORN' • I8/- ' 

;With drawings by Michael Foreman 

A famous author's first book for children; she creates a 
s 6 pa f iite , 1 total j y lb e 1 1 eva b 1 e world. (Publication June 4) ; 

‘Albert & Henry’ 

• ALISON jE2ARD r - 1%;;:;:^; , •••• 
;„••• With drawings by Margaret Gordon , 
'■Aibert Is a bear In the comic but resourceful tradition. .. 
of 'Pooh' “Glasgow Herald. Now Albert goes on holiday 
Inkent with hjs friend, the horse. (Publication May 21) 
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The child and his picture-book : irnions that last a lifetime 


T in-. I'H 1 1 14J—KI ii iK. wiih timpli- 
lied image*, iliiiuit in hold 
colniiis. will, we may hope, 
always be a valid vixiiuf stepping- 
stone Inward* (lie child’s nndci-,l.i rul- 
ing of ihc outside world ; easier to 
comprehend !han a pluuograph, or a 
pie lu re on television - although a 
baby recognizes another baby on 
television quite quickly, and a letter 
was published die other day which 
described how much Ihc cm respon- 
dent's cat enjoyed Inm and Jerry. 
I hc gieat advantage of a Hook is 
that the child is master of it ; he 
can look at it at his pace, and turn 
the pages hack and forth as he 
pICHses. A two-way relationship de- 
velops as the child, in his own 
mind, becomes part of the book. 

When the child is old enough for 
Ihe long arm of television to reach 
out and grab him. it is vitally 
important (liar his confidence in 
bonks should not lie destroyed : if 
he thinks that television speaks 
" (rue " and that hooks arc nothing 
blit rubbish or downright lies, lie is 
lost to literature unless lie has fell 
the pull of a skilled story-teller, how 
can he know that books can tell 
“ lies " and still he true ; that the 
world of ihe imagination has a 
meaningful place in a scientific 
world V 

Picture-book anthers have a vital 
responsibility; to sow the seeds of 
literature in a baby's mind, to sus- 
tain him, in the years to come, 
against the temptations of the Box. 
I.ikc the cat. the cFiild will readily 
enjoy the slapstick comedy of Torn 
ami Jerry, but it! the back of his mind 
let there be a corner already com- 
mitted to (he more romantic, adven- 
tures of Ihe Marquis of Cara bus. 

How many of 1970s' first offer- 
ings are likely to turn babies into 
book-lbvers? Three authors choose 
a factual approach, one uses smi- 
inals to tell a story Ihut is quite 
clearly about a little girl, and the 
rest make no attempt at reality, hut 
must bq judged on the quality of 
their imagination. 

First, Marcia Brown's How, 
Hippo f One would like to rccom-, 
mend Lhi« without reserve, since 
the hippos are seen in their 
natural habitat, and the dangers 
lying in wait for. a baby hippopota- 
mus are- truthfully and sympathoti- 


tally shown. Marcia Umwn. twice 
winner of the (.’aklecuii Medal, is 
highly skilled, and Iter woodcuts, in 
muted pinks, blues and greens, de- 
light the adult eye: alas, children 
prefer bold, bright primary colours ; 
they will not choose (his Hunk from 
Ihc shelf. 

It is hard to think who will 
choose The Brook, another Ameri- 
can effort. Mr. C'arricks paintings 
arc. vve are told, in Ihe permanent 
collection of the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Alt. among other places: 
fine pictures do not make fine pic- 
ture-books ; this dull stream, with 
nothing but a bird or two and a 
single deer lo keep it company, 
meanders through a dreary land- 
scape of sandy browns and duck- 
egg blues — (he commentary, in nice 
large type, only echoes the pictures. 

‘Lite Ho bans’ A Birthday for 
Futures is quite another tiling. I he 
fourth story in an amusing and 
popular series, it describes u little 
bAdger's terrible feelings of jealousy 
as she watches her mother junking 
the preparations for baby sister 
Gloria's second birthday party. No 
attempt is made to show the badg- 
ers behaving in anything hut a 
human way. and one is reminded at 
once of the equally popular “ My 
Naughty Little Sister" stories, writ- 
ten by Dorothy Edwards. Shirley 
Hughes, who illustrated the Dorothy 
Edwards stories, contributes her 
own- little item to the genre with 
The Trouble with Jack \ two-year- 
old Jack rs (he scapegoat in litis 
instance, almost ruining his five- 
year -old sister's birthday lea : unas- 
suming but satisfying, and little 
children will quite likely enjoy look- 
ing at pictures of naughty children 
just as much as at naughty badgers. 

Two years ago a pig called Paddy 
Pork first hit the bookstalls. No 
words at all are used to describe his 
dramatic adventures; his creator, 
Jdhn Good all. expresses his elilT- 
hanging perils most eloquently in 
fine, Indimvink drawings. The Bal- 
looning Adventures of Poshly Pork 
finds the fat little nig high in the 
air, rescuing a lady pig from a 
cooking pot (a group of horrible 
hairy apes is dancing round it); 
battling with the elements and with' 
grizzly bears, and finally returning 
lo a piggy civic reception. 


Dale Maxey. unhinged by Lear, 
tells, in The Trouble with Timothy. 
of a small boy who writes off lo 
twelve Heads of Suite at the United 
Nations ” and to his joy they sent 
him baby animals by return A 
kangaroo, a lion, a baby elephant, a 
tiger, ,\ bear, a ihinoccros, a camel 
. . . all are stuffed into crate-cages 
and piled in the garage. “ Finally 
the garage was full and Timothy 
had never been so happy ! His 
father was happy too. of course." 
The animals sire exercised in nhc 
park, and when the mayor sensibly 
says the creatures must he sent lo a 
zoo. Timothy and his father point 
them and (urn (hem into a living 
roundabout. Mr. Maxey has his 
values inside-out; in all the best 
stories (The A -I agio Paintbox by 
I re/ springs to mind) painted crea- 
tures come alive— to (urn real life 
into pop art is a sad and silly 
reversal. 

Judy Brook's Tint Mouse is a 
model hero. Unfailingly chivalrous 
and resourceful, his fourth adven- 
ture finds him .sailing downstream 
with Mr. Brown the hedgehog on » 
little raft (“ beautifully made out of 
sticks and string"!, lo rescue Willy 
Frog from the bad brown rats. If it 
reminds older readers of The W ind 
in the Willows, whftl matter; it i> 
meant for three and lour- year-olds, 
and the clear, beautifully drawn 
pictures of farm and pond life will 
give pleasure to many. 

Slightly older children (Tour lo 
seven) will have more fun with 
Bernard Waber's witty crocodile 
hero. Lyle. Again, a fourth flower- 
ing. the title to the point as usual, 
for Lovable Lyle most certainly is. 
it seems extraordinary tluu a croco- 
dile should prove so engaging a 
hero; is it Lylo's lovely emerald 
Colour, his humpy contours, oi his 
wide, wide grin ? At any rate, we 
feel the Primnis, father, mother, son 
Hnd daughter, arc ihe luckiest 
family imaginable; Lyle fits into 
their little house in Hudson Road as 
snugly as Babur in the old lady’s, or 
Paddington bear into the Browns': 
when he receives a note signed 
"Your enemy " we and the Primms 
gasp us one in astonished outrago. 
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LEON GARFIELD 
The Drummer Boy 

Charlie . Sbitfson, the drammer. boy, 
came' home from lfrnce' . with; the 
memory'. of n blundered ; bat lie and ten 


thousand English dead, This novel 
sheds 'a searching and compassionate 
light' on the dark corners of the human 
spirit. ‘ -v" 

Illustrated 22 a CCr.iop) ! ' 

Same other books by Leon Garfield: 
Srnirh, 

Jack Holborn. 

Blackjack, . 

Mr. Grebe it’s Ghost and bthci Stories 
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From The Ballooning Adventures of Paddy Pork 


Thirteen dragons, all shapes and 
sizes, cuddly, queer, and frightening, 
hike a bow jn the pages of The 
14th Dragon, T hirteen artists drew u 
dragon each, and James Seidel man, 
Grace Mintortye, Donald Leake and 
John Bradford turned them into a 
book . I r sounds pretentious and 
silly, hut il turns out otherwise; it is 
fun choosing one's favourite 
dragon, and Edward Ciorcy. Robert 
Nadler (ugh) and Paul Spina seem 
(o get most votes. 

Ralph Steadman's The Little Red 
Computer isn't exactly an animal, 
blit is given a kindred personality: 

He was cast into ihc Held amongst 
ihc anus and flowers and trees •i-m 
left to lie there . . . And although lie 
could not pass examinations he fell 

Mxki'Ia Brown; Haw lllppo! Long- 
man Young Books. IBs. (582. IM2*. 

Cakoi and Don.mu Carhhk: the 
Brook. Col tier- Mucin ilia n. 21s. 
Russia 1 Mohan: A Birthdov lor 

Franrr\. Ill nsl ruled by l.ifihui Hohun. 
Hi her ami F'uber. 15s. (57l.IN27l.Al 
Slum i'v 1 1 1 K il 11 s : The Trouble with 
Jack. Bod ley Head. 1 3s. (1711.01514.2) 
John S. tiooOAi 1 : The Ballooning .!</- 
r rntun's of Paddy Park. Macmillan. 
‘Js, 

l)*U! M A V'V : _ The Trouble wiih 
Timothy. Collins. IM. 


much happier amunpi it j 
understood. 

How the little compuj 
good ■ li' nobly 10M; $ 

' twenty- first . century aH I 
Little Red Computer a a 
Hero its The Lillie Kd& 
in itv day— before rati 
thought 111 for heroes i( u 
Black Sambo. 

Fed Greenwood it m 
pHshed Australian amt 
illustrations to Ivan tat 
Old Wardrobe are 
hill. In Oh.strepeKin.itt 
a' hoy and his 
he writes his ownw.' 
hut satisfying, wilhfafe 
the picture of fathers M 
which brings a gleam tat* 
handymen of all ages. 

Jun Brook: Tim Mow 
the Stream. Illustrate M 
W.irMV Work. 2<k (4»X 


l- SnV»i Ernest Benn. 
IK 

M disarming piece of 
1 iuJe girl called Luey 
DgViber pocket : 
tat thought Nothing. 
lacy 1 ! pocket \ Tli'en 
►taste id her poeket. So 
kid to let out." Nice 

iEhehfv: Drummer 
Head. JMs. 


Wind it oft 
^jae, gaily illustrated 
Axvarded the 
w bj the American 
uooii I9GS. 

T R^iHg Friends. 
H 1 81 

Vfbowa mother and 
™J fflcir house, sliop- 


W or Id’s Work. 20i ^ - 

lli-HNAHn van: * j»- 

Iltiyd Mftd Oliwr. 

jif '•,4.,i.'Sw.r :T Ks ^ ^ 

It M. I'll S'lJr-ADMAN: f*< 

. ( ‘amputee. Dennu U _ - ... ... n(R „ it ,_ 
i2.M.772fiO.A) 

IlD tiRrnwouo: of a tree, with a 

Angus and Robertson TO* 'Breach month. 

951 j I.7J nrfls, beams nmi 


t **td Eiienni' Dt'i rs- 
Alien. 21s. 

kof a tree, Nv | t h a 
' °*ch month. 
v Dims, beasts and 



insects come and go. An uneasy mix- 
ture of fact and fantasy, with some 
striking pictures. 

Alison Uitli-y: Little Grey Rabbit 
goes to the North Pole. Collins. 7a. 
Katherine Wigglesworth’s paintings are 
nnt us ncitl and tidy as Margaret 
Tempest’s: otherwise Little Urey 

Rabbit is much us usual — looking 
after Hare mid Squirrel and sharing 
I heir small 11 cl ventures. The text is 
long-winded for reading aloud, and 
hard going alone; not a patch on 
Potter. 

Picture Puffins. Rroiiu-.ks Grimm: The 
Hives and the Shoemaker. Illustrated 
by Kairin Bmndt (14.050022.7). Adhl- 
Ainr H01.1 : The Rain Puddle. Illustra- 
ted by Roger Duvoisdn. 114.050023.5). 
J-Vka Jack Kl.srs: The Snowy Day. 
(14.05001 H.9j. 3s. fid. each. 

I’aber Paper Covered Editions. Riisshli 
Horan: A Baby Sister fur Frances. 
Illustrated by Lillian Hoban. 
(571.09228.4). Diana Ross: The Little 
Red Unglue goes to Town. IMusimtcd 
by Leslie Wood. 1 57 1.09229.2). Faber 
ami Ifehur. 5s, euch. 

Ilsiicniely good value, as always, and 
pli;asniit variety loo in the latest picture 
paperbacks. The Hives and t ho Shoe- 
maker is perhaps the best looking of 
the kwo batches; Russell Hoban'ft par- 
able from niilurc about the new badger 
• baby, the most subtle; bill, nt the price, 
yon oo'iildn'i go wrong with any one of 
them. 


Picture Books 


B i • Al'Nt ihe visual sense deve- 
l**ps so much before ihc verbal, 
the pictures we sec in child- 
hood have a profound effect oil our 
way of looking nt things, probably 
for the rest of our lives. It would be 
interesting, for ins lance, to compare 
the immediate visual impression of 
.1 river hank in those brought up 
respectively on Rack ham’s and on 
Shepard's illustrations lo The Wind 
in the Willows. The artist's vision 
cun be very compelling and one of 
its powers, besides that of revealing 
thing,, we might not have noticed for 
ourselves, is to relieve certain inward 
pressures by externalizing some of 
the fears and anxieties that cannot 
be put into words. 

This would be suflicient reason for 
choosing picture books with a cure 
for something more than mere fash- 
ionable preltincss. cheapness or dur- 
ability. There is also the additional 
one that a visual sense may be in- 
born bill it can still be educated and 
those who arc fobbed off with the 
shoddy and superficial in childhood 
arc unlikely (0 make the effort re- 
quired lo be more discriminating 
Inter. 

AH the following books have in 
their different ways something special 
to offer. They are all good stories, 
some new and some traditional, and 
in all of them the pictures are at 
least as important as ihe words so that 
once the hook has been rend ©von 
the non-raiding child can reconstruct 
the events satisfactorily without help. 
All are in a fairly large format, 
and nicely produced. Most im- 
portant of all, none of them can be 
described as in any way meretricious. 

Jacob and the Birds is an original 
story by Dietlind Blech a bom a timid 
man who loved birds but couldn’t for 
the life of him tell t'other from which. 
A sensitive duck appreciates his prob- 
lem and with Ihe help of the eagle 
and the other birds lie is enabled to 
overcome il. An inspired transla- 
tion by Katya Sheppard makes this 
a joy lo read aloud and Christian 
G rote's rich, lumpy pictures are both 
funny and appealing, perfectly fit- 
ting the mood of the story. 

Grimms' tale of the six com- 
panions who find their fortune, also 
translated by Katya Sheppard, is a 
well-tried favourite. This version 
does not shirk the Grimni-ness but 
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VIOLET BIBBY 
The 

Mirrored Shield 

A sensitively portrayed note), set in ihe 
fifteenth century, which tolls how e 
young boy, Thomas, struggles to oveA 
come ihe superstition that because ho Is 
■IClf-hnnded he js “witch’s brd;d” I 
‘illustrated 22j (£i, W p) May 4 

Xw V ?&•£? children's book 
which follows: Saranne 


COME BACK PETER 
Joan Woodbepry 
An exciting and Authentic tale of 
Australian country life. 

Illustrated z 8 a (pop) 

A KIND OF SECRET 
WEAPON 
Elliott Arnold 

Dqring the Nazi occupation of Dert- 
a yourtg boy discovers that liis 
pai;enw are putting out an underground 
paper, A moving and exciting story. 

X8* (pop) May iS 

THE S WORD OF THE 

RAVEN 

Alan Boucher 

An 'adventure story which vividly 
recreates ihc world of the early seafaring 
Northlandcrs. ' 

jlliisfrarcd *55 OCr.ajpY ■’.] - 
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STEVIE 
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when Robert baby-sits for a neigh- 
bour's younger chfld, Stevie, he dis- 
covers 'that, contrary to his expect a* 
tions, it is pretty nice having - Stew 
around— almost like having a, younger 
brother. A simple and realistic story 
tpld in Robert’s own narrative, • . 

Illustrated r jis (8op) June 

PETER & THE RABBITS 
Arthur Kiibler 

. 'Three brothers all decide to try for the 
post of rabbit-keeper to the King, which 
carries with it a -promise of marriage to 
the Princess if none of ihe rabbles are 
lost, • ■ 

; Illustrated ais G£i. 05 p) 




DANCE INTHEDESERT 

Madeleine L’Engle ; 

• A mythlike slory, iffustnued in glowing 
colours, of a family’s flight across me 
desetu when the drtirrialir danced for 
their son. By the author of: A^fMduo 
lit Time, 

Illustrated 18s (90P) ! 

TAiSJPER &THE GIANT 

Nicholas Bfennari "I . . 

A very fi.W words J a(id large vlfid 


with the aid of l.iln Fromm’s in- 
tensely colourful pictures this is 
transmuted into a vein of cheer fill 
earth incss and common sense which 
is extremely satisfying. Incidentally, 
this mu.si be about the only fairy 
tale in which ills' hero does not per- 
sist in his deicrminaiion to marry 
an obviously unsuitable princess hut 
settles for cash instead. 

Patrick, i iV rxtan line and Raggy 
Pants is another original story, this 
time from Italy, and its moral tone is 
•a great deal higher than that of the 
Brothers Grimm. Constantine, the 
cut. is the villain of the piece, schem- 
ing to get at and cut the family of 
Jerboas who arc living under the pro- 
tection of Raggy Pants, the rag and 
bone man, and using the mouse, Pat- 
rick. as his helpless dupe. However. 
Const amine, as pictured by Renal ii 
Meicguglia. is so round and red and 
hcarircndingly kittenish that it ix 
hard not to be sorry for him, espe- 
cially when ihc stool -mouse Patrick 
discovers the dastardly truth and 
bravely reveals all. 

Peter and the Rabbits, "an old 
talc retold and illuvlralcd by Arthur 
Kllblcr". is a more straightforward 
affair hut 'the vtory of how the youn- 
ger of the raivncr's three Jnzy sons 
manages to kce.p track, of vhe king’s 
rabbit* with 1 ho aid of a magic flute 
mild his own wiu is both fcimipflc and 
funny, and the Seurat-Like illustra- 
tions have an odd. Carol! ngiun 
dharnv 

Errol Le Cain's second book, The 
Cabbage Princess, is a story on- tradi- 
tional lines about a teldhy king who 
will keep catling everyone najmes 
until one day he offends the Lord 
of the Forest <and is hoist vvnfh his 
own petard, It is a story which pro- 
vides an ideal vehicle for this art ist's 
ratiher baroque talents and slioWs a 
marked Uviprovcir.cnit on his earlier 
work In subtlety and originalilly. The 
colours iwc bcautifiri, though the 
pictures arc loo sophisticated to be 
I’unny and some children might find 
them frightening but not in a damag- 
ing way. 

Forest of l dues Is a story by 
the Comics** de Sdgur, now trans- 
lated by an unknown hand and with 
'•the art", according 10 the blurb. 
“ created by '* a French artist, Nicole 
CSaveloux, in an appropriately 
hiii'iKitic style. It is a *1 range, itlip- 
syncraiic pi ml net inn. not calculated 


to appeal >0 t-veiyiine. hut those In 
whom its black ami vepi.i pictures 
speak strongly will pmb.ihly remem- 
ber them with ihe loysleiioiis clarity 
of u disturbing dream. 

t , iimsiisNtiKi.ii .ou | Du n ini) 111 mi: 
Jamb and the Bird*. TruiislaU-il by 
Kalya Sheppard. NLiciInnaUI. 2 Is. 
I35h.n.t041.5» 

Bkuiiii.hs ( i ii i kim ; Si.\ Companions 
Fiat! ihrir Tomme. 1 1 lustra ted by l.ilo 
IVomni. Transiaied by Katya Shep- 
pard. Macdonald 21s. l35fi()W2. 

3) 

Makii i.i.x Linuik: ISiuick, CntMuniine 
and Raggy Punts. Illustrated by 
Renal* Mcregagliii, Maedomild. 21s, 
t35f*.U2 , J , )ft i 4) 

Peter and the Rabbits. K ul old and 
illiislmled by Arthur KOHIcr. Long- 
man Voiiiiu Hooks. 2K (582. 
15513.4.) 

liHROI. l.l Tain: Tin Cahbagr Prliurw, 
Faber and Fa her, 20s (57 J. 

O'M 55.5.) 

OOUWIKSK IX-. Sl’sHiR: J'tMi-sf of l.ilavs. 
IlliHtinted by Nicole Clavelum. 
Harluud Quisl. Distribuiors: W. IL 
Allen. 21s. (491. 1)11069.].) 

And also . . . 

Br.yi iirks Grimm: The Fisherman and 
bis Wife. Illustrated hy Kairin 
Brandi. Brnllcy Head. (370.01 St 7.7.) 
Grimms' story simply lold aiu) itlus- 
Irntcd by Kairin Brandi. The husband 
eulches a magic fish and the wife will 
not he satisfied with its gifts until she 
gets them both back where they started. 
Attractive because of the juxtaposition 
of intensely Swiss people and buildings 
and incongruous seascapes. 

Louts UniItRMUVI'R: Tales from the 
Ballet, flliisi rated by A. and M. Pro- 
vensen. Paul Hamlyn. 25s. 
(601 .0B6.54fi). 

Sumptuous and useful collection of 
tl\e stories from twenty well-known bal- 
lets, including Cap pel in, Swan Lake, 
Billy the KM, Petronclikti. No! only for 
•budding Hal leloma ncs. 

Perpimhiur. A Celtic Folk Talc from 
Britanny. Translated by Rosen mi a 
’ Hoover. Blackwell. 20s. (fi.3LI24R0.2). 
A Grail story in disguise, with lots of 
■ swirly pictures by Monique Miehcl- 
Danv.ic. Bright and lnnlemaiiding. 
Bhiihivks CJkimm : King Thrushhrtnd. 

• • Oxford University Press. IM. 
(I9.27 , )fi4ftbl). 

Felix HgfTman's version of « story by 
the Hrothcis Ci ri min. Tonsiderahly 
bowdlerized mid apparently sol in a 
country where one steps right nut of a 
palace into a collective faun. Dismal. 
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Clyr-P.. 


a book* by: 

E GVALENS 


Through brilliant photographs* words 
and experiments, the reader ;caa explore 
jhr himself the oasip principles of the 


Non-Fiction 

NUBIA: 

A Crowning land 

Margaret Drower 

A joint attempt to portray Nubia In 
word* and pictures: to outline its 
history and record the momimcnts 
which fonn the cultursL heritage of Uila 
pneieot and doomed land. * 

Illustrated 40 s (£») . 

OUT OF THE ARK 
Gwendolyn Reed 

This collection of Animal poems , fs 
illustrated with interpretative line draw- 
fogs; notes offer explanations and brief 
backgrounds.' '• 

liluatrnLcd 3os GC?<So) May 4 . v 
t&G&L HISTORY SBRJES 

t GlOUGESTER, , 
"STROUD & BERKELEY 
. Edward Hayward 

Tile Severn Vale Js the work of the river, 
. iand Gloucester, hbtorio county town, 
ias been shaped by conditions la ths 
volley since ancient times.. 

Illustrated ads (£x.pop) Jpno ’ 


a vuy r.w ■ 11 7 ,o r. , « •• 

pictures tell the «ory Of two loudly boys 
Tone is the giang xvho become Jneitds. 
For very young rendert, a most .Unusual 
picture book by A new tmd tAlfitUCd. 
’BEtisr/author. ■ •• ; \ . : ■ .. 

IlluxttaU'd x8s ( 9 qp) Augitft 



Longman 


Young Books 
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FAIRY TALES 


16.4.70 TLS: 421 



Henry Z. 
Walck 


Fearful and wonderful 


INC 





n ''"r 


Walck publishes only 
bonks for children and 
young adults, from three- 
year-olds up. Many of our 
Lilies originalc-d in Europe 
or have appeared there 
after publication in the 
United Slates. Walck is 
proud of its international 
connections, for we be- 
lieve that the exchange of 
books and ideas between 
the children of different 
countries helps to lay the 
foundations of interna- 
tional understanding. 

Some of the 
foreign authors 
on Walck's list 

(with their.coun tries 
of residence) 

Edward Ardizzone 

<U. K.l 

B. Bnrios-Hdppner 

(Germany) 

Hans Baumann 

(Germany) 

Ivor Brown 
(U. K.) 

* Alois Carigiet 

(Switzerland) ; * 

Selina Ciifinz 

1 (Switzerland) 

t ’Eleanor Farfcon ' 

1 (U.K.) 

I- AlanGarner 

I • (U.K.) : ■ 

I Roger Laitcetyn Green . 

1. ■■ (U.K.) 

\ ; ’ Janosch , , 

(GerrMny) 

•Tovcjinsson 

• (Finland) 

Katharine Savage 
(France). 

Ian S'erraillicr 

. (UsK.): -' 

GUnter Spang- 
' (Germany) 

Rosemary Sulclif( 

; (U. K.) ; '! 

• = : William Toye : 

■ (Canada). -■! ; 

♦Winner of llic Hans Chrfcti.m 

r ndct&en International Children's 
book Award - 

■;j : : Some of 
, Walck's authors • 

I. published abroad • 

;j .janBalcl •' . 

! Gwendolyn Bowers • 

Lotsienski . 

Beman Lord , 1 • 

‘ ; Rdb|n Pa Inter ; 

i , . Elizabeth Ripley 

iy Soivelg Paulson Russd il ’* 

| . Moyne Rice Smi^lt 

Arnold Spllka 
'■ TashaTudbr 

!;j. Please v Isit our bool h>. 
j : at the Bologna inter-. .. 

* national Fair of 'Books, for 

'» , Children ai^dYoOth 

;i heNry ^; walCk, inc. ; 

M 19 Unlon Squpfe West J v ' ! 

NowYorV^.Y.-lpOol; 






Front Favourite Fairy Tales laid in 
Czechoslovakia 

J oseph Jacobs, one of flic lead- 
ing folklorists in England tit the 
end of the nineteenth century, 
was responsible for bringing to- 
gether collections of laics from Eng- 
lish, Celtic and Indin n sources dnd 
for a splendid edition of Aesop's 
Fables. His practice of rewriting 
and blending variants of the same 
story was and is considered the 
height . of impropriety by thorough- 
bred folklorists; blit . Jacobs 
defended hts tampering and revamp- 
ing on the grounds that he was 
" anxious to iput his stories in the 
best way to attract English child- 
ren ”, He succeeded in doing so. 

Having reissued Jacobs's English 
Fairy Tales in 1968 the Bodley 
Head has now done .the. same for 
his Celtic Fairy Tales, firisl published 
in two volumes in 1892 and 1894. 
. Where Jacobs had to scratch about 
• for English oral texts, the Celtic 
sources were innumerable nitd Imag- 
inatively rich. And what /folk: tales, 


fascinatingly, he cites parallels m 
the United States and Japan lo tno 
1 1 j%h story of the two hunchbacks, 
one whose hump the fairies removed, 
and the other whose load uf misery 
the fairies unkindly doubled. 

The production of the book is im- 
peccable, though Victor Ambrus's 
illustrations seem neither here nor 
there, and it cost* only a few 
shillings more than the two-volume 
Dover paperback edition of the 
same stories. This is a book to buy. 
now, and lo buy in hardback. To be 
grounded in these stories, and in 
Jacobs’s English Fairy Tales, is 10 
have nbsorbed the essence of our 
native folkloric inheritance. 

Dover Books have, however, 
just reissued Joseph Jacobs's Indian 
Fairy Tales, first published in 1892. 
These retellings lock the idiomatic 
quality of the talcs already discussed, 
but the stories themselves, more 
moralistic than magical, arc full of 
interest: Buddha presides, horo- 
scopes are fulfilled, Rajahs, fakirs, 
goldsmiths, and a packet of animals 
(above all, jackals, tigers and snakes) 
dance elaborate patterns round each 
other. Once again, Jacobs provides 
illuminating notes: he identifies the 
demon, for instance, to whose matted 
hair humans stick like Flics, ns the 
source of thoTnr Baby, and demon- 
strates how many of the European 
beast tales and ** drolls ’* have their 
origin in India. 

Similarly first collected n( the end 
of the nineteenth century and now 
reissued, R. Nisbet Bain's Turkish 
Fairy Tales are distinguished by tre- 
mendous imaginative vitality ; by the 
omnipresence of the Peris, magical 
but endearingly vulnerable spirits; 
by " green-robed yellow-slippered 


white- bearded dervishes"; and by 
babies invariably born nine months 
and ten days alter lavish weddings. 
Most of the stories open convention- 
ally with a string of improbabilities 
which immediately pave the way lo 
a world where nothing is what it 
seems arid where the impossible is 
altogether probable. This collection 
also includes a handful oL' Rumanian 
stories, orie of them a moving variant 
of the Rip van Winkle motif. A 
treasure', hoard of stories, then, well 
worth reissuing, although R. Nisbet 
Bain’s style has distinctly dated. Folk 
Tales from Russian Lands, loo, can 
be faulted on grounds of style; il 
is robust but erratic, and there are 
occasional lapses into appalling 
poesy; "You know me not Jor the 
goodly youtih I tun, so sneer not at 
me **. But this selection seems finely- 
balanced, and the variety of the 
stories serves rs n demonstration, if 
demonstration is needed, of the extra, 
ordinary diversity of peoples and 
cultures ganged under the Soviet 

roof. 

Arabian Fairy Talcs is the latest 
addition to the indifferently produced 
fairy tales collections published by 
Muller (among them, Jacobs’s Eng- 
lish Fairy Tales and Celtic Fairy 
Tales). Taken from n living oral 
tradition, these stories, with their 
caliphs and viziers, magicians and 
dervishes, genie and jinn, and the 
relative absence of animals (saving 
only the caniol) have much in com- 
mon with the Turkish folk talcs. But 
they strike a distinctive note with pil- 
grimages lo Mecca, and with tho 
appearance of Solomon and Sheba, 
Ha run al Rashid, and EM is, Prince of 
Darkness. Aminu Shah’s versions 
are ' straightforward, occasionally 
didactic. 


o heaven in a swing 


Virginia Havihndj r a 
Fairy Tales Told In (fcJ 
continues a totally adme*, 
handed scheme to preseK£« 
rial to the seven to ten «i 
Children of this age area^ 
vided for and, indeed, 
is the most difficult age to^ 
some complexity ofplojJ 
tor must be admitted, ag-j 
must be a conscious, | fang', 
conscious, simplification Tfi 
and language The five h 
in this book inspire fear Ji 
enough, but they are abotti 
men ted by an agreeable a 
rural dorae&tlclty-cjnrw!) 
sons, floral skirts, 
berries ; they make ok 6 
nothing so much as SmeUti 
the undulating, grecefdn 
the river Vltava. To say te 
of thought and only in « 
word seems out of key ii « 
of Miss Ha vlland’s tactful a 
tivo approach; long raj t 
hover over her writing bjj 
Schart Hyman’s pkturaim 
ing. 

Joseph Jacobs: Celtk ty 
Illustrated by Victor Anti 
ley Head. £2 5s. 13*4 
Joseph Jacobs: Judin 
(486.21828.7). A. Ntswta 
kish Fairy Tales and Fell fi 
22344.2). I. ZheleznoviiR 
from Russian lads (tt 
Dover Books. London: Q 
IQs. each. 

Amina Siiah: W 

Frederick Muller. &(* 
Viruinia Haviland: 
Tales told In Cuddri* 
t rated by Trina toj 
Bodley Head. Ids W® 


Ing, bewailing, 'or ■ simply minding 
: their own business; giants shouting 
! ‘‘HI ! HO I HOGARACH ! 7; 
sea-maidens; kings and jirinebsse^; 
magicians druids; changelings; 

. herofes; mortals oE this middle-world 
; made suddenly aware 1 , tftroyg^ some 
, fault or no fault of their own. pf •mys- 
teries .in the' air they breathe. ■ The 
range of mood could not be wider-r 
everything from knockabout comedy 
to the illimitable tragedy of the 
J Three Sorrowful Tales of Erin. In- 
deed, these great stories give rein and 
expression to thc. enli re-. gamut of 
human emotions. In ternts of corf- 
tent, it seeras regrettable .drily that 
for all the riches in tb[s book, Jacotp 
Included no tales from Map or Brij- 
tany, and only one ftorh Cornwall, j 
These retellings -nave weathered 
the storm of years wOoderfuUy well. 
They are vigorous/ the# are ^ un- 
affected, and they batch something 
of the distinctive frisfc, Scottish and 


iJthe diffusion rather than,: the. origifi 
'of . folk * tales — for. • example 




H ere are four books which fqll 
into ihe uneasy limbo between 
picture books and books with pic- 
tures. All the writers concerned are 
distinguished ones, which makes them 
exceptionally suitable for reading 
aloud. The element of terror com- 
mon to some of the stories is in 
itself no bad thing for children, 1 
If they live not given it 

they will infallibly invent it for 
themselves which, in the long run, Is 
probably even more disturbing. 
There 4s nothing in these books that 
Is harmful, and much that is ulti- 
mately reassuring. 

The Ftdfsaine Inn, by Isaac 
Bashevls Siriger, owes a good pail of 
its terrors to iLs superb illustrations 
by Nonny Hogrogiun. Here is an 
artist who unites a strong sense of 
character with, an equally, strong 
feeling for colour and design, and 
whd ■■ subtly underlines, without 
emphasizing, the Jewishness of the 
story. 

The Fearsome Inn of the title 
belongs to Doboshovtt the witch. It 
stands "on A hill overgrown with 
thistles, by a windmill with n broken 
vatae rind ri smithy whose forge hud' 
long beep 'cold ", and there Dobo-' 
shova'-^nd: Jjaplfut, half man; half- 
deVll; entrap 1 benighted ; wayfarers- 
• and bewitch them.' The story unfolds 5 
1 froitt Ibis beginning with a Iradi- 1 
• (ionril iceVitaBliity, aehding enjoy- 
able shjvriii down the’ spine but, in 
thewiiy'df till the best of subli $torjc$. 


leaving a solid nugget of truth be- 
hind il. 

Dance In the Desert by Madeleine 
L’Engle'is ulso a story with a strqrfg 
religious bias, though a Christian one 
this time. In other hands it 
might easily have lipped over into 
scntimonlniity but Miss L'Fnglc's 
restrained skill as a writer ami 
Symeon Shimin’s anything but sen- 
timental pictures mnkc il uncomfort- 
ably, moving. 

Briefly, a young man, with his wife 
and child, were liying to cross the 
desert. ,It was to dangerous to 
attempt the crossing alone, but the 
caravans, .were reluctant lo lake 
thorn; fhe mother and child would 
slow them down they said. At last, 
a rich merchant took them. To every- 
one’s surprise the child was not 
afraid and did not cry. Then came 
a night. when> all the creatures came' 
in out oJrfhe wild lo tiie child by the 
fire, and everybody danced and no 
one was afrhid. . . , 

Somerset Maugham's story; 

Princess September, is not frighten- 
ing at all, although there is a good 
deal of eastern ruthlessness about 
■ the way the King of Siam high: ’ 
haltddtilV alttra the names of life, 
‘dadghferf ^rbenevfr he feels like, 
it (thus making their characters 
’ permapenfly embittered, except 

for ’ trio , youngest, September, who 
had neVer known what it was , to 
be called ahythfrig else) and thretilens. 
to cut off tile queen’s head If she has. 




more than twelve 
well, however, because™ 
ber the queon has owp » 
months of the year 
adequate supply of 
lino Ayer's iuuslrafiiffi 
text admirably. ■ 
Pushkin’s famous^ 1 
GohMi Cockerel is “ 
frightening becauso il 
n hoppy ending and «r 
who are not very 
nnd rather foolish, 
an inevltabld- WJ- f L. 
loaded against them w*, 
poor things. -J 
The other stories 
rather more cheerM » 
the wfliofe and aj wJS 
down in the 
Reeves, a P°*f : n f&A 
instinct for 1*535 
attractive. ffl 
by the C zech artist)^ 

Isaac Ba§i^vis 
Inn. Illustrat'd by 
iColfiriSi ?*■. ' • A 

■■wg 3 

■w. 
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MION I 

(hike Summerhouse 
I by Erik Blegvad 
(kfiilton. 21«. t24(.0 1 802.1) 
ri'ihfd on April 23] 

til book of Ihe highest 
lirigjnality evokes compnri- 
£ Nesbii. She is the yRrd- 

0 no changes of fashion, 
lecoiroMons of time, can 
nip, 

ur i jewel of a book came 
tajfca, shining out from 

1 CMkicporaries as splen- 
ic Halls’ bouse — which 
*er like (be Taj Mahal— 
H tie demure clapboards 
rillass, The Diamond in 
■ ur a comic fantasy 
jpal undertones. The 

"fmnerhouse is of the 

less funny, not 
Wjin*. at least as wise 

Langton’s second 
* '“l*. which is also a 
JJ* h ®r love affair 
"J or Concord, home of 
« Thoreau and birth- 
Jnscendentalism, Jr a 
a book which 
«« reader total surren- 

Wf the idyllic 

E in ,fu 
has grown, alarm- 

p lia 1 n , her beau 
Por all her glasses 
T 9" her teeth she 

Sfi hv '?8- Edward 
i,mblli on 
* t £. fhe United States 
his life to 
kffljj °? discovering 
Of junk, 
R® b J eo | that would 
and make it a 

Sf.Jf With 
r? and . Aunt Lily 
^Political trouble 
i^nly Uncle Freddy 



is left to be the .shibiJi/er, the 
apostle of transcendentalism flm [ 
eternal youth. 

Krishna has left the children a 
new plaything, a summerhouse. It 
is appropriately in the oriental 
manner, with a dome in whose apex 
a clock ricks unseen, and with six 
openings, each with a gulden mes- 
sage above the arch. Edward discov- 
ers the screw eye in the roof and 
hangs from it a swing ; from its scat 
the children, and not the children 
alone, hurtle into adventure. 

The pattern of the book resem- 
bles that of its predecessor. The 
texture is enriched by some new 
characters, notably Mrs. Dorian, a 
witch who comes to live next door, 
and her daughter Georgic. Gcorgic, 
who will be five “ pretty soon ”, is a 
most enchanting creation, a little 
girl oppressed almost beyond bear- 
ding by the magnitude of her own 
ignorance. She wants “to know 
everything there is in the whole 
world Tn the kitchen Gcorgie 
looks at (he cookery books. 

1'liero was flour on one of the books 
and some sticky crumbs on another. 
Gcorgic sniffed the flour uml then she 
stuck out her tongue and licked the 
crumbs, Site could smell bonks with 
her nose mid taste them with her 
mouth mid feel them with her fingers, 
hut what good was that if she couldn't 
read them with her eyes ? 

Uncle Freddy undertakes her educa- 
tion, with the aid of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, and she has 
soon mustered aardvark and zyz- 
zogeton and is all set to "squeeze 
this old dictionary from both ends 
like an accordion ”, 

It is Georgia's passion for learn- 
ing which precipitates the final 
crisis. On the first day of term, 
when Eleanor and Edward go back 
to school, she follows, imaginary 
luncbbox in hand, invisible note- 
book pressed against her chest until 
she can fill it with words and 


numbers. The humiliation ih.it fol- 
lows drives her iu tears, to ex- 
hausted sleep, and finally, on the 
swing in the summerhouse, through 

! -u/m'ii \Hy C v / lrc,,w:i y Which say?* 
GROW UP NOW. One by one the 
others follow, to discover what it is 

in 10 . bc scnsible - purposeful and 
dull and eventually to turn lo stone. 
Ail. Jhal is, hui Uncle Freddy who. 
like Emerson and Thnreau, has kepi 
intact the wonder and the joy or 
childhood. Uncle Freddy hauls them 
pack from their frozen whiteness 
into the Concord of real children 
and adults, just as Prince Krishna's 
fabulous clock runs down and Hie 
summerhouse disappears into dust. 
An appropriately apocalyptic resolu- 
tion of a story in which fun, drama 
and terror have been measured out 
into the most potent mixture by a 
master chemist. 

}t is as much a* anything this 
mixture of realism and fantasy, this 
calculated use of incongruity to pro- 
duce not only a laugh but also an 
increase in tension, which points the 
comparison with E. Nesbit. Not that 
Jane Lung ton is derivative. She and 
K. Nesbit draw on a common 
pool of experience and achieve com- 
parable results because they arc of 
the same kind and that the rarest. 
Both arc Makers, and both perform 
the miracle of creation with dis- 
parate elements like bath-tubs and 
rainbows, and with cash- registers, 
rulers and compasses draw funda- 
mental lessons of life. 

When the summerhouse explodes 
there is still one arch through 
which the children have not swung. 
Over it is the legend YOUR 
HEART'S DESIRE. Your heart’s 
desire always comes last, “like no 
dessert until you've eaten your spi- 
nach", as Oeorgie says. But each 
actor in this memorable drama 
achieves his desire in a most satis- 
fying conclusion. Georgia adds two 
and two, Georgies mother and 
Uncle Freddy find transcendental 
happiness together, Edward learns 
to reconcile ambition and enjoy- 
ment. and Eleanor has a party of 
Concord’s Best People, "those cele- 
brated Halls, those distinguished 
Dorians". A joyous, deeply satis- 
fying book. 


And also... 

Khui Ci Alan: The Tree-Wakerx, 

Methuen. 22s. (416.15000.4) (To 
bo published on April 22.] 

The trouble with, fantasy is that a miss 
Is as bad as a mile. The Tree-Wakera 
shows signs of a brilliant original Ima- 
gination, but the author’s w6rid remains 
a private one which only a few privi- 
leged readers will be able to enter. Ho 
will write a very fine book before long. 


of the past 

IVBrv. -4. 


J? ,cic wood: 


ration of being ito longer Mair now, 
bqt Malr then, a watcher Mair in 
some other time, passive recipient of 
sounds and smells that were real, and 
yet, unreal ... 

It is in the description of Meir*$ 
feeling about the placed her sense of 
the extreme poignancy and mystery 


I 1 !-* riilned chiUSh ru * ne d habitations, the atmos- 
ca‘ Q he a ; Phere of the lingering past, that the 

? iti MonV iVJ writing most often achieves some 
^l up sompi!m« B distinction (arid. In a way. it is ohjy 
dSW-SiwiS? m thflt distinguishes 'Mair). .It Is a 
Officii n girl is * re *h e ^ c » the same » that sees the 

RS^^-dau'abiS do€ ’*. in the dew aa black 

S>jfcl£st the 'oiu -The country people, are. quite 


r&Witfst the will 1110 woliy people are. quite 
5* wild lies round 2 de< J <, * leJ y flHwl 1>*rticular]y thfl 
ir^outh/j stmEj. ^ arnier 8 daughter, and her sub- 
fieri* doJ? no ' rfral brother, and the young di* 
^ Aatercoteth lrlct nur *® who is the children's 
i-TOt-fe .,1^ ' source of: information about this 

°dd Village. And the villagers* total 
'.hoWdr suftr ^hnigy when the babbling televi- 
Grange rear sion re l>o r,e r walks backwards into 
&ugbtei 85“" p P nd is a .pleasing, if doubtful, 


NrT AtT. 8 * 8 retoitu ^ ,9 VUJ age. aoo- me villagers' total 
^of kuffl leth<ir gy when the babbling televi- 
strange rear S1 ° n raster walks backwards into 
& U ghter PP nd i« a .Phasing, if doubtful, 


paritfl.. 1 N ohe the less, it is difficult ip 
^ thronoK heiieve : that such an hysteria co old 

WaUy happen ; that an did belief, 
S^r^riracters. skI t h ftt what’s hidden 1 in the wood is ri 
- e safegUard against the return of 
I- Pifgw, could be in the first place 
- • j Vri -.JPg*:.- ®tiM!.cVjrej)i in Alch procisd detaSj 


and, then, believed in to the point 
of causing communal action like 
barricading the road and preparing 
to take up arms against inquisitive 
strangers. Moreover, if they all 
really trust in the efficacy of this 
thing, would they leave it to the 
sole enre of poor, simple Goacher 7 
(Who cannot, surely, exist on hawk- 
caught .rabbits, but who does not 
come home for days on rind.) And 
•who, as one might expect, fails to 
save the thing from - a predatory' 
motor-cycle lout who has .Wprmed 
its whereabouts out of him. Jt is the 
knowfedge of the loss of it that 
fans tho hysteria, the, recovery of it 
ibat .returns all to normal. 

The recovery Is certainly under- 
taken with courage and sublety by 
. Mair, her brother and the ndrse, 
and makes a fast, exciting piece of 
Action, with a most dramatic coup 
as climax (whose likelihood only a, 

, falconer' could assess). But :lt la an 
ingenious idea. Indeed* the possible 
ties inherent in the whole bopje are 
' perhaps rather greater than the per- , 
formapee. All the s^ne, this is an 
enjoyable story, by a new author 
with a , Be rise of history, which in 
itself has caused her perhaps over- 
romantic treatment of a poetical * 
idea, , and which is much to be 
preferred to m toft 4>f . history, : _ 



New Books for Children 

3-1 Age Group The LOSS Ol the 

“ <m*i> Royal George 

ft Giant Udt-n 

Illustrated hy Karon Usborne 
The history ol Hie Royal George's 
battles, her Anal sinking al 
anchor and all Dial lollot-veil in 
Improved diving and salvage 
techniques. 

?ix4| 96pp 35G03110 1 
14s 

Six Companions Find ^ 

Their Fortune 3fe 

A Tale by The Brothers Grimm / JflwL 4 f ) 

Hlu&lraLed^by Lllo Fromm 

popular Folk-horo and soldier ■ .M j f 9| 

11k 9| 34 pp 356 03042 3 

Patrick, Constantine Tu Kil ^ 

PantS C*,!En 

Marlella Linder Illustrated by Tessa Jordan 

Illustrated by Renata Meregaglla The moving tale of a young 

Tho amusing talo of a cat, a Tyneside boy, Ills pony, The 

SET ff"SSS B man - Nippon and bis Involvamsnt In s 

il 32pp Mo 029964 miner s revolt 140 years ago. 

* 1B 8x6 144pp 35603111 X 

Jacob and the Birds 1Bs 

Christian Grole Buddha 

?r^Snd b i y,?r?i t ! l W. BleCh , Ubold Cohen 

JcTfS; e o d b^\X'd S by e a PP dS , i U ffifSiS3i F a , nd«r. 

Sh"he bfr.J° m " kB ,rlBn dB ^ 7 |' mpl> told >oun " 

10J.9 32pp 35603041 fl ' ^"sj- OOpp 356031008 

x,a 15s 

The Boulognes and ,>n Get , here . , t Belter 

JJV® Br 8 , ,s , . Be worth the Trip 

KKSMn, ft- 5SEHL. ... 


about the friendship between 
two vory dissimilar ram Hies. 
11x8} 32pp 356 030962 
22 s 

a-11 Age Group 

A Lump of Gold 

Roberta Elliott 
Illustrated by Tessa Jordan 
The story of Stofano, a 
Florentine boy, set at the time 
of the recent flood. 

8x5 128pp 356031691 
16s 

10-14 Age Group 

King Monmouth 

Sylvia Haymon 
Illustrated by 
Christopher Bradbury 


charming Illegitimate son of 
Charles fi. 

8x6 ' 144pp 360031182 
18s _ 


The Nipper 

Calhorine Cookson 
Illustrated by Tessa Jordan 
The moving tale of a young 
Tyneside boy, Ills pony, The 
Nipper, and his Involvement In a 
miner's revolt 140 years ago, 

8x5 144pp 35603111 X 
16S 

Buddha 

Joan Lebold Cohen 
Illustrated by Mary Frank 
Buddha's message and life 
story simply told for young 
readers. 

84x6} QBpp 356031098 
15s 

I’ll Get there. It Better 
be worth the Trip 

John Donovan 

A sensitively told story, by the 
Executive Dlrep tor of the 
American Children's Book 
Council, about an overwhelming 
friendship between two 
adolescent boys. 

8X5 192pp 356 03153 4 
20 s 

New Sound 

Loslle Waller 

Illustrated by Marius Shafer 
A funny, auinentlo account of 
tho euphoria of success In the 
pop world and Us elde-offecfB. 
8x8 l&Bpp 356031187 
18s 

The Sea Dreamers 

Basil He at ter 

Foreword by Sir Alec Ro&e 
Illustrated by l^llllam Randall 
The adventurous stories of greet 
sailing-boat voyagers from 
Slocum to Chichester. 

8x8 176pp 356081138 
20s 




Northmen’s Fury 

Reginald Maddpck ' 
Illustrated by 
Graham Humphreys • 

.The sfory of AthOlstan's 
■ vengeance orilhsi marauding 
Daji ed and j 

19» ** 6 



Sky Carnh/al 

William F'.Hallalead 
llhisfrated by Gerald Wood ' 
AthrllHiig portrait of the crazy 
Indivldusulani Of three flyers in 


ihe great age of aerobatics. 
8x5 144pp 866031705 
18 b 


The Model Railway men 


Ray Pope . 

Illustrated byGarelh Floyd — ■ 

The first of a delightful new arirlba about the family 
that lives under Mark's hiodel-ral I way.' ' 1 ! ■ 

Sf' X 5£ 9^pp 456 03260 4 1 $8 , 1 * 
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All things Blyton beautiful 


16.4.70 TLS: 423 


T ill phcttOilll.'IKlI MliCCV. of 
Enid Illy ion lias always rather 
vj\ctl teachers and librarians, 
fl is made more JilTicult Uj argue 
for u strung literary taste among 
children towards the hesL writing, 
reflected in awards like the Carne- 
gie, Newbery and CaldecoU medals, 
if so many f coders still insist upon 
turning to books that are so de- 
monsirabiy bail, fn exasperation 
Blytiin hooks Inivc .sometimes been 
banned altogether, but with about 
twenty-five English publishers now 
involved, her availability elsewhere 
was never any problem, and such 
action by public libraries may even 
have stimulated her cash sales still 
further. 

In tact, what often most upset her 
critic^, was Enid Illy tun a amazing 
industry during her lifetime. In her 
prime, she was producing more than 
one book each week, as well as 
bringing uni a tort nightly magazine. 
And all these pub I lea lions were 
aimed at different ages, so that it 
became quite possible, as Enid 
Blylun herself once said, for her 
” To take a child by the hand when 
he is thru: and walk with him nil 
his Childhood days ". Some parents 
complained that this was precisely 
what happened, and ilicre were sto- 
ries of young library-goers not re- 
turning their Blyton books to the 
desk unless able to make a lightning 
exchange with another incuming 


addict. One little girl, who was 
unable to find a partner in this 
literary black market, actually ended 
up taking out (he same Blyton book 
three times running, rather thun 
release such a trump caid unre- 
warded. 

This is obviously a disturbing 
picture for children with few books 
nl home to offer any alternative. At 
library level, such children tend tu 
be poor choosers, .slicking almost 
obsessional!} to those few authors 
they or their parents have heard 
about. But for children with wide 
access to other books, such total 
addiction does not seem to have 
been typical. Rather, as with comic- 
reading. it seemed quite possible to 
take in botli Enid Blyton. and more 
approved authors .side by side, and 
the very incongruity of match this 
often led to. with June Eyre and the 
Five Find-Outers crammed into the 
same satchel, may well have been 
an important clue to Enid Blyton's 
success. For in an age where more 
children were expected to read and 
sometimes study more books than 
ever before, she was always there to 
offer a respite from anything com- 
plex or demanding. Parents today 
report that junior children come 
back exhausted from school, for the 
first hour good only for collapsing 
in frdm of the television. In the 
world of books, Enid Blyton had' 
exactly the same function: as an 
older schoolgirl once said. “I like 




BY NICHOLAS TUCKER 

reading Enid Blyton before exams, 
because you don't have to think 
much *'. 

You don't indeed. This special 
quality of Enid Blylun'.s writing 
extends even to her notorious 
Noddy bouki, which have sold over 
eleven million copies to date. It 
could be argued that one function 
of t radii ion j I stories has always 
been to confront the child, some- 
times quite starkly, wiLh certain fun- 
damental truths about himself and 
the .society he lives in. But for Enid 
Blylun. writing in her autobiogra- 
phy with alt her customary self- 
assurance. " I couldn't bear most uf 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and I don’t 
like them now. . . . Ordinary, 
normal children don't like reading 
cruel or too sad tales, and I was 
very normal - chcerFul. lively and, I 
hope, kind-hearted.” Thus the way is 
clenr for the creation of Noddy in 
Toyland : a hero who is spineless in 
every sense of the word, operating 
in u smug, dormitory town. Most of 
the lime is taken up with -trivial 
detail, only varied by the most 
feeble naughtiness, always well 
within ihc control of Mr. Plod, the 
omnipresent policeman. Such seren- 
ity in tmditionul fairy stories is 
usually only won after some shott 
of -strength, cunning or understand- 
ing where the reader is involved too. 



In Noddy it us given to him on a 
plate; u bland, spoon-fed diet. 

Of course, such a very passive 
process cun be quite enjoyable from 
time to lime; it is only sad when 
these books monopolize the young 
reader, and become a habitual alter- 
native to a really imaginative ex- 
perience. The same can he .said 
about Blyton adventure books for 
older children. In them, the reader 
will find no mention of adolescent 
problems, class tensions, or the puz- 
zling question of moral growth and 
responsibility. Instead, he is offered 
an effortless regression to a slate 
where, as Enid Blyton herself 
writes, he “ can feel in my books a 
sense of security, an anchor, a sure 
knowledge that right -is always 
right Life is certainly easier seen 
like this, especially for the older 
child just beginning to notice some 
of its real complexities. Add to this 
stories that are all plot, so fast- 
moving that there is no time for 
character description or any other 
digression from a firm story line, 
expressed in the simplest vocabulary 
and sentence structure, and the 
escape from reality is complete. In 
this dream \Vor.ld, gangs of children 
with flamboyant titles like the 
Famous Five or the. Secret Seven 
will habitually catch crooks and 
outwit bumbling village policemen 
with the utmost facility. 

This will be with the aid of 
super-intelligent pels and u rugged 
outdoor environment honeycombed 
with secret underground passages. 
But however tough the country, 
there will be no real obstacles to 
any physical feats the Adventurers 
care to perform, although the 
weather does have rather a tendency 


l °. s'orm as iht pb- J 

fl'max. Villain, 

™ ks ■>"<! deeds, 
themselves heroic 
complicated way. bJ! 
over indeed! * 

W Enid Blyton 
and so fast that lorn*, 
readers the constant r. 
volvcd In such very e 
material eventually 
a bore, although there n 
whom the very fact tf 
makes up pan of the a 
predictable and virtual 
bolt-hole with no reility 
where to challenge tb« 
tasy. This can reflect i 
rather than a literary pro 
ever, just as the mh 
B lyton books to m 
boukshops and the ct, 
of other, better autbou 
leriis to do with tbd 
itself. But for children! 
to read widely, Isusjw 
cure to reading too n 
books lies precisely in 
doing so— the all-coti 
that tends to worry 
progressive parents. Eta 
phase passes over, as a , 
does, and her books vet 
childish rather than ctiti 
may always be, a leadrirjl 
them again from linxi*’ 
only the most over- 
on is. should get too — 
this; after all, how ete 
for perhaps the sane 
to the well-ordered i 
the standard thrift* 
the depths of a Gn 
H. Lawrence? .fa*' 
Christie once called 4* 
of the detective story? - 


mtiheir horrid adventures 
in a street fight with 
Il -renemy and his Bnal routrns 
llrliiir-pan. In our non- 

14 this story has stmt- 
* w that of one published 
'years later: Maggie and 
’ a story of thieving and 
punMunem. The smile on 
p face as he watches his 
vu smacked is- exactly he 
ihjt on the faces of the 
L iOnc likes Benjamin 
k'ner for not smiling on such 
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hire usually popular: the 
ling down the mountam- 


Aai marvellous bandaged 
Jin The Mellops go Flying 
urioiis horrific happenings 
>a Bannermun books (all 
of tiger and chopped -up 
n well as Tom Kitten in his 
drturse.and those innumcr- 
ty rhyme falls— particular 
in ib* versions of Goosey, 
fender in Lavenders Blue 
lick and Jill in Raymond 
Win her Goose, Other 
inters stress one’s own 


jld favourites of ours have 
' from unsuitable com- 
f nales. One of them is 
i V Balloon, an early story 
Ron about a balloon, 


named after a Baptist chapel, which 
travelled its far as North Africa. This 
book has a special attraction now, 
for the balloon’s resting place is “ like 
Libya ’’ where our children lived for 
a time. And just as books can be 
like fife, so it works the oLher way. 
Seeing in Libya n tumbledown fisher- 
man’s hilt, one of the children 
exclaimed : “ Oh. it’s like Kind Dog’s 
old kennel.” Ant and Bee constantly 
crop up in conversation. In extreme 
youth, one of our children even 
thought it was her father’s name. 

It is important of course that the 
adult should enjoy the reading. I 
find I cannot read Dick Bruna or 
Tnftsy and Tim very often. But for- 
tunately even four-year-olds do not 
mind a lot of long words at bedtime. 
They have a pleasantly hypnotic 
effect. Two favourites in this class 
are The Sleep Book by Dr. Scuss, 
ignoring its hideous pictures, and 
Nessie the Mannerless Monster by 
Ted Hughes, with its splendid illus- 
trations by Gerald Rose. (If only 
we had more collaborations or this 
sort.) Two books which stand the 
lest of being read repeatedly, ill spile 
of their simplicity, are those brief 
rhythmic stories by Marie Hall Ets, 
In the Forest and Another Day. 

Few o-f these much-loved books 
would qualify as objects of great 
beauty. Often the most beautiful 


bonks arc not i lie moq nourishing 
and the ino«t friendly. A child will 
look at V. H. Drummond's Anna 
I ruly and John Perse dancing in the 
bluebell wood and say: “I think it 
is l *? c piviure in all uf the 

W \i [' 4 lW ’ 4 1,01 moan she 

will have no visual discrimination 
when slic es uliler. .She is iwng her 
eyes; she is Linking. But she is seeing 
the picture strengthened and 
enriched by the words of the story. 

All the best bonks for small child- 
ren fuse words and pictures into a 
whole. This whole may be successful 
on any one of a number of levels. Just 
occasionally one finds something that 
works-, nor only for the particular 
children and the particular moment, 
but as pure art. We have one book 
like this; we all know its words and 
pictures by heart. It is The Seven 
Ravens, Felix Hoffmann’s version of 
the Grimm story, with its strange long 
landscape in which the ligurc of the 
little gir] appears seven times. It has 
its moment of fascinating horror, loo, 
when the child cuts off her little linger 
to use it us a key. 

It is difficult at a first reading and 
looking to know how important a 
book is going to be. Reviewing books 
is necessary and library hooks arc 
valuable, but it is really only after 
years of living with the books that 
one knows which mailer. 



ttings for adventure 


Books to live wi 


BY ANN THWA1TE 


\ nr. NTS without access to review 
copies envy those who have. 
And certainly there is a stir of 
excitement in Ihc house when the 
parcel arrives and the glossy objects, 
untouched by sticky fingers, are re- 
vealed in all their many colours. But 
lime when Alice, aged four, 
doesn't mind missing lunch tail won't 
miss her story, she often says : “ Not 
a new one ; an old one, please." 
Novelty, as such, does not have great 
appeal for small children ; they lik ; 
their old books, just as they like theii 
old friends. 

It seems to me that It is valuable 
to turn away from -the new books 
occasionally and to look at the old 
favourites, the ones that have stood 
up to years of handling and re-read- 
ing. The commercial success of many 
writers and publishers is based on 
this love qf the familiar. The easiest 
way to please a small reader is by 
producing another story about a char- . 
actor who Is already a friend! 

V. H. Drummond’s new book 
Mrs. Easter aitd the Golden Bounder 
(Faber and Faber. 16 s. 571 . 08870 . 8 ) 
Is greeted with glad recognition. 
Here is Little Laurq’s best friend 
Billie Guftie once more and Mrs. 
Easter flying In the. air again, hang- 
ing on to her parasol; Admiral 
Easter’s house with its blue verandah 
is bhdoubtedly the one where Little 
Laura so unexpectedly spent Christ- 
mas the year that proud Hector had 
to deputize for Rosie the Reindeer. 
And the yillain after the undersea 
treasure is, of course,' none other 
than Vilewort, his bowler hat barely 
disguised by his diving gear, Miss 
Drummond’s style Is much softer 
and gentler than it was in 1957, When 
she won the Kate Greenaway Medal. 
She uses a fluid water-colour now 
and much leas bUck. fBut the child- ; 
ren hardly notice this; the magic 
as before. 

. 'AM Jhe Y\, H. Drummond books 
are loved by our children. My own. 
favourite js;77i« l iving Posttram evA 
•!' elegant always ■ been the 

highest; praise for. ice-cream in. our 
family. Oqt -copy, js very battened 
'?cilirY< -i«j. pht'i jUiie ii?> i!r . 
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s of children fending for 
As on a desert island 
>ktn told often enough, 
■fa still has a strong 
id itien the setting is 
children real and 
' i* story is well worth 
t In The Sea Islanders 
n places her characters on 
cowl of New Zealand, 
*re scarlet blossoms on 
Tad blue penguins and 
B sea, and friendly 
“f oy to help in a crisis. 
* are lucky us well ns 
in their efforts to look 
'Jhw, but it is not all 
and there is a realistic 
" difficulty and even 
?* n to contend with. 

diwly at first, as 
i explore their island and 
"l i^horcs, but then 
.* fati-drownod young 
5* 1051 his memory and 
« an escaping criminal, 
r? to try to dis- 
W Mhc children have a 
from a bush fire and 
narrower and more 
7? from a stormy sou. 
* most satisfactory. 

Rangers Showcll 
P^ed an oxciting adv- 
, ?n expert knowledge 

aftriiS ,* Bhera l ft °d Snow-. 

.Anyone who 

fi ac V °f His descrin- 

a nano nr n 


stick to the beaten track is beneath 
his contempt. ’* People who can’t find 
tho way without arrows and sign- 
posts should keep off the mountains ", 
remarks one of the children at the 
beginning of the story, and by 
the und the reader is compelled to 
feel that those are the author's own 
sentiments. 

Aunt Eleanor, by R. E. Jackson, 
is a tantalizing book as well as a 
fascinating one. You never quite 
know where you are. The real 
world of schools and electricity and 
policemen merges so easily into the 
half-light of tho supernatural lljat 
you have to accept both, as (lie 
main chnrnctcrs do. without any 
doubts. People us prosnfc and prac- 
tical as iniddlc-agcd aunts’ camp out 
in a haunted tower among the 
ghostly sorrows of the past, and a 
female Cabinet Minister is 
quelled by a hypnotic magic glance, 
and the children exist in a bewilder- 
ing mixture of homework and en- 
chantments and family difficulties 
and real and imagined evils. It is a 
story that keeps you wondering, and 
1 the solution of the mysiory seems 
always just out' of sight. Is there 
something strange in the loch ? Can 
it be a midget submarine? Surely 
the theory' 'about Foreign spies is too 
far-fetched? But can it really be 
something supernatural? On the 


other hand, surely it can’t be any- 
thing natural } And whut about the 
sinister Mrs. Oyne ? VVhat exactly is 
so peculiar about her glasses and her 
brooch ? Is her home-brewed 
whisky poisoned or enchanted or. 
merely extra .strong ? Above all, 
what or who is Aunt Eleanor? Is 
she really eight feet tall and horri- 
ble? Does a knowledge of Gaelic 
suggest an answer ? Well, not alto- 
gether. The answer is a complete 
surprise, unless you cheat and look 
ahead nl Peter Warner’s pictures, 
which are excellently sinister and 
full of mystery., This is a book to. 
road several limes. The first tfpie* 
you have to go fast to find out 
what, and why, nncj who. Once you 
know, you can go back and work 
out what is going on from the hints 
all through the story, and than at 
leisure enjoy the engaging common- 
sense of the characters, and the 
incongruous details like Mrs. Oyne 
making ft! not out in the staff 
cricket match, and above all the 
touches o| humour that spice the 
whole st ory, , - • • ; . , 

lover West: The Sea Islanders, Deni..- 
22s. 1 460.05777.4.) 

Showi.ii. Sivn-s: The Snowdon Ran- 
gers. Fobsr and Eahef. 22a. 

(571.0^048.6.) 

R. Ii. Jackson: Aiuii Eleanor. Chat to 
Boyd and Oliver. 1 8s. 1 701 1.0278.0.) 
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Facts about fictions 


ANNE W. ELLIS: 

The Family Story in the 1960s 
Clive Blngtey. 25s. (85157.090.9) , 

ft is a sad fact that industry alone 
cannot make a flood book'. Anne 
W. Ellis has obviously worked very 
hard on The Family Story In the 
1960s. She has read a great deal, 

‘ both the books themselves arid the 
'relevant •'critical material. She has 
made copious notes and presents us 
with a large army of facts. But it is 
; as if she thinks that listing, counting 
and classifying are acceptable . sub- 
stitutes for thought. t; 

We can discover here which 
family, stories the 1 960s describe 
Christmas, journeys to. schpol, adop- 
tion. flooding; ’ which consider 
diyorce or racial ..tension, pets or 
reading difficulties, which ‘ .convey 
^ enthusiasm for ntusia.'V which show 
jfuther/son reJaMpnshlps, which have 
• interesting descriptipris of British; 
meals ”, pven which 'mention affor- 


• i 1MUII - TIV vail 

where" , the central characters art 
.only children ot twins, of books 
! where widower fathers remarry, 
where parents flic, in . car crashes. 
There arc lists of the Jobs of var- 
Mou$ fictional fathers. -This is classi- 


fication gone mud. The culminating 1 
absurdity is a sentence (hat reads : 

Apart from the British Broadcast mg: 
Corporation! the Royal Society for the.: 
Prevention’ of CrueMy to Animals, the, 
Autoniobjle Association, the Royal Air- 
Force and the United Nations Organ!-, 
zation hure all been mentioned ; in' 
variqus family stories of (ftp 19605. 

I he only reasonable response to this 
sort of thing is : ** So what ? V ; 

, The pointless generalizatioiu rire ’ 
legion. “ Mothers from Australia . 
emerge as particularly hard-work-: , 
ing.” Of a sample one., hundred- 
British, books published- ; ip . the- 
-:1.960s; -54 .per.cejit wore set in.. the; 
country . / (With a; different; 
bundred. the result wpuid undoubt- , 
edly have, been, different.)” Jp mosl‘ 
fainiiy stories mothers;, if present : . 
tend to play a more prominent .part ... 
.than fathers -perhaps because, as in •’ 
‘real life, they are usually more ; 
involved wjlb the children;’ , Banal, 
plalitujlipous, repeUtious, Mrs. Ellis .; 
fboWa ijltile eppeern. fon the /magi;’ i- 
native arid creative talents of the ,, 


matter .is alf. , . Her method seems to 
prevent Mrs. Ellis frdrq communicatr ; 
ing anyi of; the erithUsiasip and 
pleasure that \ she say?, in h?f ipitrd- , 
ductioriV ’ she -faer^clf derived.,- 
from the. /amily story. : ; - '! 


Captain 
, Cook 


BEKNAUD 

BRBTT 


This non-fiction picture 
book excitingly relates the achievements of 
Captain Cook which totally transformed the 
18th-century map of the South Pacific. Illus- 
trated in colour and line by the author. 21s 

Dale Maxey illustrates 

THE TROUBLE WITH TIMOTHY 
A highly amusing story of a small boy and his 
collection of wild animals. Illustrated in 
brilliant colour. 16s 

PREEP AND THE QUEEN by Milton Shuhnan 
This third story about Preep the Preposterous 
Pigeon portrays all the pomp and pageantry of 
London and Buckingham Palace. May 18s 

Jacqueline Ayer 

Illustrates PRINCESS SEPTEMBER 
by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Jacqueline Ayer’s delicate illustrations catch 
the mood of this touching tale of Princess 
September and her love for the little night- 
ingale, told by a master storyteller. 16s 


LITTLE GREY RABBIT 

Goes to the North Pole 

ALISON UTTLEY 

Little Grey Rabbit’s latest adventure 
finds her on a polar expedition. This is 
the twenty-seventh title m a series which 
has sold over 8 million copies. 7s 

.Grandmother Lucy 

Goes For A Picnic - 

Joyce wood ; •;* f ’ 

A sequel to Grandmother Lucy and Her Hats , 

, ; this tale of a picnic by. .the river is vividly 
illustrated by Frank Francis! 'May 1 8s 

The Fearsome Inn 

ISAAC BASHE VIS SINGER , . 

Steeped in legend and folklore, peopled with 
devils,; witches, pretty girls and handsome meh, 
this wonderful tale pi enchantment is richly 
illustrated by Nonny Hogrogian. . 

i VICTORIAN PEOPLE 

: !v GILLIAN AVERY ' ' ' "' v ■ ' ' 

The Victorian scene Uirough the writings 
of contemporaries; ty an author- whoSe 
: 1 , deep interest in y and knowledge of- the; 
Victoriah .era .are firmly eatablished. :• 

— ' - Illustrated with contemporai-y engi’avirigs. ; 

-• j ' ' ■' May 8<j$ ' 
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TIM MOUSE GOES DOWN THE STREAM 

Judy Brook {Author of the TIM M OUST hooks) 

In tliii. i lie r'ourl h book aboul Tim Mouse ami his iViends, 
Willy Frog is rescued I'rom a gang of brown rats who arc 
holding him prisoner on an old tug-bom. 
l/lmt rated hy the author 2iM. 

SMALL PIG [ CAN READ Book No. 62 

Arnold Lobel 

Small Pig likes lo eat. and lie likes to run. and he likes lo 
sleep. Hut most of all he likes mud. This end earing story 
with bright (unity pictures is sure to delight ail young 
leaders. 

Illustrated hy the author 1 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF SUNSET’S KITTENS 
Carla Stevens 

In a sequence of pictures and a simple descriptive text, we 
live lb rough two special hours in the life of a cut when she 
1 1 ecu incs n mother. 

Illustrated hy LEONARD STEVENS 1 8s. 

FUNNY BAGS 
Befsy Pflug 

A creative handicrafts book suggesting projects well within 
the capabilities of young children. All you need isa supply 
of brown paper bags. -simple colouring niateriuls, e»sy-io- 
find decorating- materials and imagination. 

Illustrated hr die author 16s. 

• 11 > 

THE PEDALLING MAN > 

Russell Hoban 

' • . V 

•The poems in 1 The Pedalling Man are about animals and 
people, both big and small, and about those things and 
those moments in life that are worth holding on to. 
Illustrated by LILLIAN HOBAN 18s. 

A complete list will he sent on request Jo, . 

WORLD’S WORK 
Kingswood Tadworth Surrey 


Last of the Romans? 


. AlODERN TIMES : : V amabec wiluams-ellis 

Hie sixth and Until volume in this popular series— IJTPE IN 1 
ENGLAND— bringing it up to the present century. Riff. colour ;; 

. ^ n .i. -r n :..K.i a i • ■ ■ . 


- •; illustrations on-each of the large sized pages, 

. William Slobbs." Brilliant fuU-cblour latninatqd wrapper. ' life. net , 

AWAY GOES SALLY /. 

‘ The iiral of a' trilogy of stories of American early ietileii. By 

• HUZABETM GOATSWORTH, a NdwbOty prize wimier, and one of 
the- best of present day : where for .children. The next title Five 

' Bpslicl Farm; a grand sequel, will follow in June. Fine llluatrattom • 

; and full-colour larhinuted wrapper. ' ; ito. net 

V A GRANDSON FOR THE ASKING 

' Natalie Savage Carton, can be 1 relied Upon tq capture the spirit of 1 
, people and place, and this story or Rome dt Christmas time continues 
iiMlK stgndat-d already established. Fine full colour laminated wrapper •' 

cGnrad^s castLe ■ ; 

'■ 'BEN: jstf kCTfcjR. Ha^wrirten.jinti jllugtraied in colour ihis« aUracrlvi 
, Atpry of p yb^n^isuper-optimtat' whp continues. withihifi idea* th Mit 
i- ■oMhp InterrupbonS'Crom his friehda; thix^ diflappoinfiftent td.finAl t 

, - -triumph. r j0lm.Jjy .8irt; . ... ;? y ‘ »• ; . . ,^ t ; >. 

RED EEPPERS FOR:^. jDQMpiY; . ' • 

. - ByGinu Ruck-Pauquet nrtd:|Uustrai«dJqTulf Mlqw byaisdaTtagler • ' 
Rirtnmel. ieliB how Rpdi earned the r^pneytd rolile^liw Wdbitjon 'of " 

: owning his own dapl»y, ! thus joining .thphthlta of >tiie; other tioyj 

• in his vjlUige. • ^n,-.by Wih- ^ ;j Aty' ifet ;; 

' OUT OF'illlSiy^ 

■ Sfcfecfed by Aninbcl \Vil(lnrils-Etifs a ad'Ma i bli r Owob j' ihc acfefipw- 
. lodged 4 mttdeis of the macubro \ Thought; ptyVdkingstoflci rif the : . . 
unusuul^chpsep with a flair so study ^hchyn Ip the! jodflier'. vplnmes, ^ 1 . 
Cqlouitd pictorial wrapper by Geofrrey M r Q«vht!.' ■ . J1V .■!* • 'fiMr X' : 


provided or seleci 
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('liKIS I't»*llK*:K HlUilKKI i 
The Search for King Arthur 
Caravel Hooks. C assell. 3*K 
(304 .9354 1 .7) 

'I lib luxurious picture hook front 
Antei icu deals with both the ntylh 
and the history of L-.nglund's 
perpetual hero. liul whereas 
Geoffrey Ashe's recent similar 
account feds as if it arose from the 
excavations at Cadbury (lie is par- 
ticularly good on the archaeology} 
Litis book see ni.s io find the reason 
Jor its existence in Ctimcloi. the 
musical and the film, behind which 
lie 1. J-l. White's stories. These, 
collected as The Once nnd / untie 
King, are surely the last lull roman- 
tic treatment of the myth, and 
strangely enough, White hud no 
interest in the search for the 
Roinanu- British leader. 

As a history of the Arthurian 
myth in literature, art, and music, 
this book is lavish and generous. 
Perhaps there have never been to 
many illustrations of the Matter of 
Britain gathered together and beau- 
tifully printed. There are il lustra- 
tions and illuminations from the 
medieval manuscripts of many 
countries in the age of chivalry; 
German statues. Trench tapestries 
and Italian sculptures and mosaics 
depicting the king and his knights. 
•Separate articles on Lancelot, 


Merlin, Ciawain. Galahad, Tristram 
and Iseult. and Guinevere, arc illus- 
trated fully from medieval. Victo- 
rian. and modem sources. The most 
famous (one almost says “ photo- 
genic **} treasures from the museums 
arc here, to illuminate Roman life 
in Britain and the Saxon culture 
which followed it, such as the Mil- 
denhail ditii. the Tap low drink- 
ing-horn. the Sutton Hoo trea- 
sure (tire these perhaps a little 
far-removed from the subject 
in hand?). Also, several useful 
maps, a reconstruction of Roman 
London, ami some photographs out- 
standing for romantic atmosphere, 
like that of Hadrian's Wall near 
Housesteads. the Wanxdvkc, the 
River Brtie near Glastonbury, and 
South Cadbury Castle itself. The 
author gives adequate outlines of 
the treatment of the legend from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth onwards 
and include* some out of the way 
facts such as that Ben Jonson, 
Milton and Dryden all planned epic 
poems on Arthur but never wrote 
them. He rightly dwells longest on 
Malory, and Tennyson. 

As to the historicity of Arthur 
himself, there are two schools of 
thought. Many are still con- 
vinced (no further evidence either 
way coining to light) hy wliat R. G. 
Colling wood culled his “ conjec- 
ture " of Arthur “ the lust of the 
Romans", u commander of cavalry 
making a desperate stand with "the 


Tales of three cities 

TAMARA TALBOT RICE i blot on an otherwise useful and 

Byzantium stimulating little honk, which is, it 

Rupar, Hurt-Diivi.s. 16s. IM.IW.W "ft ft ft*"" ' un,,,,,r,l " r ■ Bud 


At the height of Us glory men 
called it simply the City, it was 
the wonder of wonders, Con- 
stantinople, the second Rome, 
the triumph of civilization. Its 
earliest founders had culled it 
Byzantium. Today, divided from us 
Gy more than five hundred years of 
Turkish rule and by the legendary 
splendour* of the Ottoman sultans 
on the Gcflden Horn, it seems more 
a poetic idea than a blunt, historical 
fact. In any case, it hits lit tie to do 
with the roaring modern city of 
Istanbul with its mosque* and dust 
and suicidal 1 traflic. It is Yeats's 
“ miracle, bird or golden’ handi- 
work”, a’ jewelled. golden reliquary, 
a per Feet human artefact standing 
aloof from human passions and 
dedicated to the abiding mystery of 
God. Nothing could be farther from - 
the truth. 

’ For afi Us wealth and luxury, the 
pomp and rigid etiquette of its court 
and the secular and religious majesty 
surrounding its emperors, imperial 
Byzantium was a hotbed of- political 
and military intrigue, ' almost con- 
tinually at war throughout its thous- 
and years of histdry. it shrank' from 
being the capital of an empire stretch- . 
tag from the ^Scottish borders to the 
Red Sea and up to the- Caspian' to a 
btteagijred dly henimed in by Turk- 
ish possessions. It wits reduced from 
the .position of secular and religious 
leader of Christendom to sending its 
kings as beggars to foreign courts, 
using the union of the divided Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Churches as a : bar- 
gaining counter.. Yet it fought; bit-: 

• ■Tq crita tfie itbry o! this tifowikd 
: f railtaqnium tato a bpdk.of qti|y 120- 
; odd!' Page*. , hllowitig room for pic-- 
Ituresiapd jnkpii; Is perhaps asking the 
Jmjjb^ble, but although the writing ' 
:m;the corly qhapteta I? inclined! to be 
"StqtM. the general picture eniferges 
with qdnurab e ri^rlty- in thbf lajest 
« ..i me' <jmcflent ' Ybiing 4 ; Tjjstprimj ; 


v.tlue tor the money. 

HUGH DOUGLAS S 
Edlnburtfli 

Illustrated by Graham Humphreys. 
Longman Young Hooka. 25s. 
(5X2. 1 5507 JC) 

R. D. 1.0 Bit AN i 

The Clansmen 

illusttalcd by Gurclh Floyd. 

University of London Press. 12*. 

(340.1 1992.fi.) 

Hugh Douglas's Edinburgh differs 
from o filters in this Local History 
scries in tbu.1 there is a constant 
reminder that though .Scotland and 
England have shared kings since 


kings of lite Driiunv 

book is; too: he soUm 
historical evidence 
tliougli he fails l0 ^: 
allusion to Arthur 
iiodocUUn may be a |J 
tmn; and ho Ls i TO 7 
reasons why Hildas ih. 
tuorc or less cun*, 
Arthur, docs not 
assumes that this 
whose stronghold m 
the fort at Cadhurv C; 

gives a well-illustrated u 

Tour seasons' work ita 
stve though it U. Hu 
excavations may 
enver the reality of £. 
Future King" Is evidetf- 1 
tells the story of the fliji 
to encourage us. Whil! 
state is the present-^ 
liisiorie^l opinion whuh 
since' filiidns describes 
against , the Saxons »iil 
ing Arthur as leader (e 
is arguable (bat he mi 
him), Arthur is a miid ^ 
cation. The .young rude' 
know xuch an opinion 
he plumps happily 
wood's argument: 
which the name of 
In Celtic legend is eatiet 
on the hypothesis Rut 
lived, and Was. a.great ‘ 
t h v British people* 


nature of the Infood^ 
ns it is. The mapodk 
use ii 1 it gave mt 
touchstone such uwdl 
well as the dtalri 
and jhrt blbliog 
onfits any-menllofl 


1603, novertholc.w this is the city of 
a proud, alien people to wliom 
we will alwuy.s be to some 


xu^ered; isiiVUpfo rturut tely , fjje ■ £i c . 
TurM. iTtoteart wme godd photo- 
! ;:g^bh*;.but ihe 
: . mhkb8 the' 

'.EiJ >*1- ■ 


extent the hated conquerors whose 
meanness, for instance, delayed the 
building of the Forth Bridge, and 
whose King James II is krtown to 
Scots us James VII. It must have 
been a difficult book to write, for 
until -the Union, Edinburgh *> history 
' is almust the whole hjslury of Scot- 
land. It U in the forefront always, 
not just, as with other citic« in the 
Series, providing moment* of detail 
illuirti noting the geneiral story. This 
survey of the great figures and 
events ,of Edinburgh, rather sqlemn 
yet. with tat momenta of pawky 
humour; will not only arouse Jhe 

R Tide of her citizens but wHI also 
eip those south of -the border to 
underatand much which may have 
seemed unfamiliar. In- particular^ it 
is interesting to see such shared 
.episode* ap the reigns of Mary 
Queed of Scota, and Jaynes I, and 
. the . Covenuot from tW Scottish 
.angle/ There life good chapters on 
the city's schools and university, 
and on the festival. 

'■ If . the : main : event* of Scottish 
history -He chiefly among the. great 
in their Edinburgh palaces, in .. the 
High Kirk or at the Mercal Cross, 
it tgkes its origins among the lo* 
. scrutabie - yet picturesque 'Hightan* 
; ders.. So Tittle' did their wray of llfe 
Change through (he wnturics -thiit R- 
Di Lpbban, id The Clansmen, is 
1 abt.e to TlJu* irate daily ' life In the 
■ - whole period from the Middle A IP* 
to the; '45 frqni the. betrer-docu- 
: minted wwei)teentlj: teritiiry. 
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fcslreperous 

p greenwood 

\pt story about a kite that got 
jpn; because it wits '* nmighly 
Lurd to manage ”. Ted 
tmiud won the Australian 
Ur Book of the Ycnr award in 
Msiih Sly Old Wardrobe. 

I,! to 10 2/. t. 


e Ombley-Gombley 

ItR WESLEY- MITH 

bk verses about such 
avers m the Whimpicy-Whim, 
I'ptibuggh?, nnd other 
lew'll oddities ** (Dally 
Illustrations by 
MgFIdding, 

tp ids. 


dlydileve Visit Spain 

A end Sieve Visit 

mrni 

wntltlei in a photographic 
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Saxon guerrillas 


yEVENT 

OFF RE Y 
JGSON’S 


PEOPLE 

People in Pictures 
M Brb ? le . aB you’ll 

EM owbetaw. to call the 
BfflS third volume of 
I^Won a books on art tor 
SE ?. a V B ) an Event. 
h»nS 0 i lflh ln olvldual and 
Wont, are aa a group, In 

« mu J ,B ?oUrtl° n and In 
'$£ JJfohtavemant. They 
rt. enhance, the life of the ' 

SSspHr*- iaak - 


KUGIN V1.D MADDOCk j 
Nortliinvn'e 1 'dry 
Miictlonald. 19s. (356.03171.3) 


Docs a period become nmic 

prone to banal, secondhand treat- 
ment the more (rampled it be- 
comes ? Is it inevitable that 
we have scores of mediocre books, 
following in the wake of a few gen- 
uine, even when stumbling, explora- 
tions ? The Snxon period, whether 
the Dark Age or more illuminated 
later times, is becoming as fashion- 
able in stories lor the young as in 
archaeology. 

Reginald Maddock in North- 
men's Fury chooses an heroic 
enough piece. His hero sees his 
father, the tliunc of the village, 
killed by u marauding Dune, along 
with many others and including the 
abbot of the nearby monastery. He 
is shucked and hardened in a few 
hours from a slightly monkish, 
poetical boy into a vengeance-seek- 
ing warrior in the making. His 
fighiing skill is perfected by a failed 
monk, Benedict, who lives deep in 
Sclwoad forest and trains n band of 
West Saxons to be ready to fight 
the Danes when the time is ripe. 
The beginning. of the story .seems to 
coincide roughly with ihe start of 
Alfred’s reign : 871, the year of 
many battles, including Ashdown 
(the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says 
*' nine engagements "), during which 
King EthcJrcd, his cider brother, 
died nnd Alfred, the trusted right- 
hand man, beenme king. 

The uuthnr has turned his hero, 
called Athelstan Dane-denth, into 
one of tliosc thanes who rode on 
wliat the Chronicle calls " in- 
numerable forays . . . which were 
never counted ", harrying the Danes 
from secret lading places, by stealth 
and cunning, in true guerrilla fash- 
ion. Ho has described, with detail 
nnd good suspense, many of these 
forays, and kept the notion fast. By 
878, Alfred, now fighiing from his 
stronghold in Athulncy, has hoard 
of Athelstan Dnne-dcnth, nnd sends 
an euldormun to fetch him. In duo 
coursu Athelstan and his band, load- 
ing .some of the king’s force, are 
used, in n strategic ruso to clear tho 
Wity to the grant battle df Edington. 
where all the men of Somerset. 


Wiltshire and Hampshire have 
joined their king gladly to rout 
Guthruiii the Dane. Guihruni capi- 
tulates after two weeks’ siege in his 
stolen stronghold of Chippenham, 
and is christiancd at Ailer and the 
treaty is made at Wcdniore. It is a 
good climax; it is all plausible, 
possible and fast-moving. The inter- 
ests and doings of the little band 
arc woven quite deftly into the 
larger Alfrcdian heroic picture. 

Why then does the book feel as 
selfconscious as " fancy-dress ", as 
second ha Eid _ as the bad, old-fash- 
ioned Cavalier and Roundhead, or 
Robin Hood, kind? As slick, as 
sentiment iil as « Technicolor film 
history? Is it the characters of the 
band, rather mechanically distin- 
guished, yet distinguished, into sol- 
dier types: the burly, hot-tempered 
Benedict, a good fighter but with no 
coolness and strategy; the one who 
makes the jokes in light places, 
Edgar ; the courageous, tiny one, 
Alban; the. scowling Cadda who 
dislikes any leader; Athelstan him- 
self, unflawcd in his boldness and 
skill and magnanimity? They arc 
nil not only ready-made but 
modern. Athenian's nauseated re- 
nunciation of killing at tho end, 
.sympathetically understood by the 
great Alfred, is modern in its 
expression. 

fs it the way these modern atti- 
tudes arc expressed in modern 
slang, and (relatively.) modern war- 
clichiis ? " The only good heathen's 
a dead heathen •*' We're going 
to mako Wessex Into a country 
where there’ll never be any more 
war, a country fit for our sons.” 
And, at the sight of a burning 
village : ” Wherever It is, it won’t be 
uny where again." This u done so 
blatantly, it must have been done 
purposely. It cannot be said to have 
ochievod its purpose. Or is the 
trouble that the author has used 
only books about the period, and 
not enough of them? Yet he has 
clearly used the Chronicle, since one 
of his chapter -heads quotes it. and 
has certainly got Ills facts right. 
Whatever the cause, there is no 
sense of period here: and how one 
achieves this, by intuitive gift work- 
ing upon wide reading, followed by 
inteiisc imaginative struggle, is a 
mystery, oven to those who get 
nearest to it. 


Northern quests 
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ARTHUR GATHER ATX » 

Antlers of the King Moose 
Dent. 20s. (460.05707.7) 

LEE KINGMAN: 

’Hie Secret Journey of the Silver 
Reindeer 

World’s Work. 25s. (437.52270.9) 

Arthur Catherail’s : book Antlers 
of the King Moose has all the virtues 
of an economical and masculine sLyic 
of writing. It Is direct and straightfor- 
ward, with a fast-moving and excit- 
ing story. The descriptions of the 
Canadian forest sustain the atmos- 
phere of wild solitude, but they 
are subordinate to the aclibn. This 
is a real hunter’s saga. Two men 
pursue Mic-Mac, tjic huge bull 
mqosc, in a spasmodic battle lasting 
for monrhs, in the woods and across 
rivers and finally through the deep- 
est winter, and although they have 
guns and one is an expert hunter 
the battle is not at ail one-sided. 
Mic-Mac holds his own against 
human hunters as well as bears and 
wolves, and shows so much courage 
and resource that the end of (he 
story pleases the hunters ns much as 
it wi|l please the reader. 

\ In The Secret Journey of the 

Silver Reindeer . by ; Lee Kingman, 
there is a strong flavour of, fairy- 
tale and myth, enhanced by the 
strangeness oF the setting in the 
.’frozen, wilderness of Lapland.. There 
js a young hero, Aslak, who has w 
.overcome the craftiness of a wicked 
•uncle, and a blind wizard who: 
vomfes to Astak's help just in time, 
;and (wo halves of a broken nugget 
fof gold twhich give . the . herd of 
. .silver .• reindeef ' to the one who 


brings iheni together. The secret 
journey is Aslak's -search for his 
father’s burial place, where he 
hopes to find the missing half of 
the nugget, and it takes him and his 
younger brothers and sisters with 
the herd of reindeer over desolate 
mountains and across flooded 
rivers, spurred 1 on by the fear that 
their wicked uncle win beat them in 
the race and. claim the reindeer as 
his own. The story is told in stately, 
slightly archaic, language, which the 
author obviously finds rather diffi- 
cult to keep up consistently. There 
are occasional words and phrases 
that jar the reader by, their incon- 
gruity; “a split-second sleight-of- 
hand switch ”, for instance, or 
” when one of the dogs yippet). be 
shushed if. These read more like, 
modern America than old,' Lapland, 
but on. the whole they do ;not spoil 
the general effect. The life of the . 
nomad Lapps is vividly . described, 
with its hardships and tribal cus- 
toms, and its brief season of cheer- 
ful summer when at last the sun 
■ returns above (he horizon P The illus-: 
tralions by. Lyhd Ward are more 
. consistently impressive .than- the. 
style of the writing. They are ijulJ; of 
weird magic and blue-green icy 
gloom, and (he vast desolation of 
mountains. ’ , ' , 

■•And afeo... 

A I an C; iiiNKiN's : Rare' 'far .Life. , 
. Illusttalcd by. Malcolm Hargreaves.; 

Hamis/i Hamilton. , ft). (241, 

01774.0) ; 

A vivid and simply told stoiy:,.of an 
Eskimo buy’s attempts to (ook after 
his family : his strtiaale to .prove 
himself a man in burning ami doa- 
, racing, and.'his cvfcntwil triumph. .. 
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LOOKING AT OTIILR OM-NTRIl S 

Looking at France 

K. f. H arrison ii 

Tlu* cuiiiiit^h between the snowy heights of the Alps and ihe rich 
larmldinis of Normiuuly, between the Basque country with its own 
language and Paris, me vividly captured in this tirst-lnmil .icconm with 
•>3 phniugriiphs in colour and black-and-white. 15s 

Looking at Spain 

Rui’I-.ki Makiin 

lAL-iyd.iy life in Spain, die food and drink, work of fanners and 
lishcrmcn, cdticniiim and home life, me fully explained in a knowledge- 
able tc\( and Illustrated with 7k colour and hktek-umf- white photo- 
graphs, many .specially taken for iliis book. JSs 

Homes in Australia 

R. J. Unsttad & W. 1\ HiiNunujoN 

' A thoroughly researched hook tracing ihe Ucsdopnient of the 
Ausiraliun home from earliest pioneering days to the present 
day. It uses illustrations from a wide \urleiy of sources . . . gives 
a lively account of Ausiraliun history.' ii af iii rs wori.d 15s 

Why Frogs are Wet 

• Judy Maw is 

■ 

, Frogs have long been siiulicd’as an introduction to 

• amphibians. Their evolution from spawn to tadpole 

9 to )■ Jg is (k»crib:d fully both in the text and In the 

bright colourful illustrations. Lei's-Read-and-Find-Oia 

• Science Books 10s fid 


Travel by Road 

R. J. Unsti ad 

‘Radimes the atmosphere of (lie limes 
which it covers. Them awing* ana lively, 
and historically exact, the text simple. 1 
hie TRACiitta 133 illus. 2nd cdn. Block’s 
Junior Reference Books 14> 
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A /ready ’Published 

Glyn Frewar 

The token of Elkin 

A modern boy on art erchaeologtoal dig 
discovers a lallaman Whloh enables him 
to look back 70,000 years to the life 
of a boy In the Cro-Magnon era. 
Illustrated 16s 

Penelope Lively 

Astercote 

A compelling story, Illustrated by * 
Antony Maitland, of how Peter and.Malr 
are caught up In a Medieval tragedy, 
which brings terror 1 to a 20th qsntury 


Audrey .Cdjppttifd;.-;' : • 
Who Has Poisoned 
The Sea ? 

An exalting and Imaginative 6 lory which 
brings rtllve to lfts. young reader the 
hazards lnherant lq. technological : 
advance*. ' - 

Illustrated 21s ; 


M 




To be published April 27 _ . 
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Wild; Life of Moor and Mpuntain 
Wild Life of lield tin^ Hedgeside 

Tha flrai.ol fouY bodkain' whidh the "n }'• 
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New Hooks 


OVER NINES 


16.4.70 TLS : 427 


Australian walkabouts 


ntente cordiale 

C— I'.L « 




LITTLE CLAUS 
AND BIG CLAUS 

The well-known Hans Christian 
Andeiren siory freshly illusi rated in 
bold colours by Danish a nisi, Palls 
Brcgshi, IDs. 

FUN WITH COLLAGE 

Jan 'BOaitey shows he iw to create 
pictures from scrap material collect- 
ed at home or school. Many photos. 
16s. 

FUN WITH 
PALAEONTOLOGY 

livery aspect of collect I ng fossils, by 
W. C. C/urincr, with experiments to 
do ui home' or school. 1 6s. 


America. White writer^ seem lo be res ‘ nt | warmlv to its idculism. last years of his life and in this House by the Wani 

atoning for their ancestnis and T „u c. „■ book makes use ot his notes on the different son nf 

compatriots’ sins. At least, in these The aboriginal Futnh. in ou|l>ac ] ( Blil | 1C 1S llo , James Vance forward familv L!?'* 1 

books, the aboriginal has a fair ,.\ Wall:, through the /nils, is at a Murshall and it seems a very ques- j n igii Th^o.v 1 


last years of his life and in this 


Jiicnng to some adole^n 
b y 'be Waitr ^ 


Etonniita Franfals-Anglals : 

Lfranjals en Coulcurs 
r .' Fontencau, C. 

Kj M. Melrose. Illustrated 

Kgl*. , 

[U'l’U^. -9fr. 


of an English child Jearning French, 
do not allow themselves to be too 
hampered by tradition: •'dire" re- 
ceives commcndably short I real men t 
and -such “ words " as “ cst-ce que 
. . arc accorded separate lexical 
entries. Each entry contains pho- 
netic description and grammatical 
designation and is usually followed 


henring and a proper regard is | aU;r >sUlge than Peter in the process ijonablo practice to use the existed and Cam 'm fit 
shown for his individuality. of westernization. He bus his own name. Can we now expect new in that year. I Death ^ ' 


The aboriginal boy in Joan private walkabouts, sleeping oul. hooks Troin Enid Hlylon and Cap sequent an occurrai* 

Woodberry’s Come Hark Peter has living on rahbil and damper, but he tain Johns? At leusi Kingsley Amis the Victorian noveLti 

been left for dead by his tribe on j> no longer one of a tribe. When did not call himself Ian Fleming crammed with the hustiT 

walkabout. Trying to rob the hive idh mother suggests he might cal when lie wrote his James Bond ;in d jh c S [ riinRe cnc . 1 


in that year. (Death dm'. 
frequent an occurrence 


of some wild bees, he had fallen gounnn. he laughs. “ Wliat do you book. 

« - - r ... i. i i.i i.. l.i.. .i . m ni.: 


nd (he strange cikouc 
early convict setllemwi 


from a tree. It is a fortunate acci- dunk lam? A bloody blaekfcller? " This Australian hook is inlerest- very good Idea ol 
dent so far as the Moran family |i i.s presumably Frank’s language, ing enough lo stand on its own feel, have been like tor chili 

are concerned. They are alone in an together with a good deal of infor- () js nol jn written primarily lime. Obviously well m 

isolated homestead, the mother and malion about the activities that have f children though its appearance unpretentious and 

three children, while Lhc father is landed him in prison from time to . .. * flnd kanearoo (James Relbey. aged IH 

off droving sheep. The mother falls , imc . that classify the book as a (™ M «lf in a fight on fte w 

ill ; there is no radio or telephone. Peacock rather than a Puffin. But a nd |Tne^ thc book should appeal ^ 

Bui when the aboriginal turns up it the main narrative is seen entirely J™ a .hnMM ht on Tmwnilc uS 10 hoys. 

seems just possible for him and thc f r( > m the point of view of Andy, ^°V ,d ^ rn °" * JU ™ !? a ll - 

three white children (two in an old w ho is eleven or so and the book ^4 andTJoey II fhi misJion-reared ^ Woommiy: Cm | 

pram) to trek the twenty- five miles W ill appeal most to that sort of age. and J °* y » ' ! V e Longman Youni Bri 


to Lark Rising, the nearest settle- 
ment, for help. 


It begins with the children, Andy aboriginal mother. Marooned in the 


in 1811. The Refey ufj.ihr bilingual dictionary, 
■'V-*'-' ~* J '*--- • one view a particu- 

Jpeotinfi example of the 
Spied specifically for the 
tMioge learner ? This one 
jjbly a joy to look at. Its 
Elions are its clean lay-out, 
of illustrative phrases of 
ind direct nature and the 
I willy illustrations by S. 
»bo has a sharp eye for 
idiosyncrasies. 

from the needs of ten to 
jtar-old French children, it 
, richer vocabulary than the 
j leadsmen la I*'. The com- 
i! in eye to the difficulties 


source of schoolboy designation and is usually foflowo 
SLual dictionary. by j " « am P | ? of the word m use. 


The storv in fact sf.rls at Lark and hl *. nv W r t W in atl outback, their situation is very like 

R She n cU re f bc.mlifal v u P-? 1 ou . nlry h°4 hearing ihe news fl™, 0 f the white children in Walk- 
built B up d of h a rentolc cmnrnunily 01 — molhers doalh ’ They were ‘»o loin up with a 


ot their mothers death, they were ahout. But these two join up with a 
an immigrant family, the father has w i 10 j e tribe of aborigines and the 


fhlnelc and white) thrivinn Iona- “P " K whole tribe ot aborigines and me 

Sablished in of kl,lcd m an a , cc,de ? 1 sldry ivof Surah’s altcir/pts to pre- 

“ f 2 b! SSndh I1?1W P ' Ms *2£ and 6hc c!hlldrcn are ni>w a : r ° ne in serve the morals and customs of the 

f" d Sn n y, «f Lr bv’ TlS ^ sir ^- TllC ^oy determines to whi , c man . whcn all the pressures 

take his sister 140 miles through the arc l0 conform lo thc life of the 


AUSTRALIA TODAY rcccnt of , onc Th of . thc . “ to stowaway for England and rribe lic ^ age .Aw 

AUdIKAIIA IUUAT their grandparents. Frank is the one L" “io puT V Elusion (-The 


to boys. 

Joan Woodherry: Dw 1^ 
Longman Young EU 
t5H2.t5S87.7.) 

G. M. Glaskin: A ll'rt.-a 
Hill*. . Penguin I 
'( 14. 04 7052. 2 j 
J ami’s Vance M.vksiiau: 
the Hills oj the Dnmtt 
and Stoughton. 2A C4 
Nanch Donkin: //ou» 

. Mluskaicd by Atln 
Angus and Rota* 
. 1207.95241 .8) 


The lay-out follows a well-estab- 
lished L.aroussc tradition of group- 
ing words of the same centre of inter- 
est in tableaux -one remembers with 
nostalgia thc nightmare house of thc 
“Petit I armissc “ contrived to illus- 
trate every known architectural 
term; here the illustrations are mer- 
cifully less heavily charged, aiming 
to draw attention to n theme rather 
than lo illustrate it. Groupings such 
as “ baby ”, " thc school ” and 
*’ health and illness ’’ take their place 
beside the familiar flowers, fruits, 
reptiles and batrachians. 

Originally designed for the French 


lower secondary school age market, 
with lhc aim, commendable in itself, 
of “training in the ultimate use of 
more complete dictionaries ”, its per- 
hnps avuncular tone mav not lie to 
the taste of many British second- 
ary children or in tune with ihe aims 
of their teachers, who, at this stage, 
will be actively discouraging an 
j'PProach in language through 
bilingual dictionaries. Although the 
compilers' clforts arc directed lo 
taking the child from a word equiva- 
lent approach towards the use of thc 
word in a phrase, it is very much a 
matter of conjecture how far their 
young readers will follow ihem 
along this path. Parents wishing lo 
supplement school French by adding 
this attractive tome to their children's 
bookshelf might find their well- 
intentioned gesture diametrically 
opposed to the efforts of the teacher 
aiming to inculcate a more global 
approach. Like the elect fie train, 
however, it could give father hours 
of enjoyment. 


DRE OLDER NON-FICTION 


A sharp-focus picture! of the island- 
continCnt and of recent develop- 
ments inking place there. By Ian 
Mudic, 67 photos, Ilfs. 

SWIMMING 
AND DIVING 

by D. A. Armbruster, R. H. Allon 
& H. S. Billingsley. New 5lh edilion, 
with 838 diagrams. 55s ; 

Kaye c£ Ward 

/!W Rhhapsj’are. Lhmbn: HC2 ■ 


i Pub) ished this m onth 

A CRITICAL 
HISTORY OF 
CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 

Revised Edition 
648 pages 90s . 

■ ■{’ V 

The. definitive work • 
on children's literature . 
.throughout the rid 

• 1 i •; V , b 

COLLIER- MACMILLAN 

- Blue Star House- 1 
Hlghgate HIM, London, N.I9 

PERIODICALS 
FOR SCHOOLS 

•I. ■; , Cmmjmi p. k. WAITE MA 
o\^^ mbp02(rt^ sa/uci!&y iir ‘ ; 
. lot achoqls ran afinoidtedilst 
\T0i.6d (SLA msinbera 7sj: 


thc^adults. Tie gues'of/’ iiione." U N bushfire at the end is too obvious a death, 
just ns he is starting back from this bit of plot- making. There is- some Some may consider thus book 
expedition (having come to terms over-writing and some careless writ- entirely unsuitable for children, nol 
with himself under the stars) that he Ing. Thc italicized passages, showing beenuse it assumes an understanding 
sees approaching him across the hot how the search for the children is of thc meaning of virginity and 


consider thus book 


plain the parched little caravan— proceeding and how a small matter incest, for instance, but because the 

black bov pushing pram, white boy can he blown up by publicity into dark rituals nnd superstitions may 

...... r. r .... l : snir-^ihinio "for mi-r»lste>rin.l intorvoin- tkain ... ikm. iiinrru Wnr-ih 


■strong , feeling for place and heat, dissipaloiL lt is more ihtm Hvicc as t c„lng. with its eombinalion of 

and excellent characterization. Some °»8 m Cdnnr Btuk Petri but its purple passages and Anthropological 

children may, however, feel cheated inrpnet is less; information, may seem aimed loo 

by the ending. It is perhaps too A Walk lo thc Hills of the directly al a Reader's Divest type 

optimistic of Miss Woodherry lo Drcamtinie carries on its jacket the reader, for whom it is indeed being 

suggest that the aboriginal boy, name of James Varicc Marshall, the Condensed. For all this, however, it 

bearing thc same name, could re- author of tliul compelling story is a convincing and extremely inter-, 

plate the dead boy. There would he Walkabout. But on the flap we are c sting picture of the Hindihu tribe. 


COME M 
WITH 

on a magic cupd- - 

FAIRY I 
OF 

WILHELM 1 

translated by Antw 
•: wiimbi H*utn-«yLr 
an art low . 
and InlaniHy 
analanl Eularn wH ■ ■ 1 
nfaiorblng." k 

sup 


kiKSOH (Compiler): The 

w Reroluifo/i. (Jackdaw 
iCiptlli non-net. 

«h(4e. The American Rcvoltt- 
10 Mi tides: George III 
it of die dashing account in 
and the Colonists aro 
with. Out-of-the-run 
Me king George's pro- 
i i public fast lo avert 
Sivnmous colonist's letter 
Efcf India Company justifying 
■iTm Party, and an irate 
tntul 1 ] polite answer to 
iwf (be Saratoga surrender. 
‘Gbit oianv complaints and 
M the British prisoners' bnd 
Utae are also pages from 
Cdiujriia Oaieiic, whose small 
® the raw material of 
The fUtl-pnge portrait 
J?*, horseback loses 
w Wog in colour. 


Their own devices 


W hen # bhc. Sincdnirs (wiliose spend it on piano lessons? No, she ' uninhabited islet and breaks his leg. 

earlier adventures . . were re- can afford to have the field Jason swims to the mainland lo 
corded in Thc Touch-und-Go ploughed now: she can afford to fetch help and Duncan. This re- 
■ Year) move inlo .a; VicLorian barn- buy fruil trees and plant an stores the father lo an appreciation 
of-n-house In the country, they, find orchard. She cannot bring horsdlf to of what the world still holds Tor 
tho , former owner; v has - left them, let good land go to waste, apd so him, and he. Duncan and Jason \d 
among other joys, a grand piano, she discovers where her true taslea off to start a new life in farming. 


corded 


Tauch-uml-Go 


Jocelyn U eneharted by the superior lie.- 

.Instrument, and litimcdlu'tejy' de- ■ If Jocelyn, left very much to her 


Not a very likely story, hut rather 


instrument, .and tmmcaiuieisr <te- ■ it jocetyn, ten very muen to tier bc i, cr wrilt ' than the averaBe book 
■nands MMDS. Her mother refits own devices by a family absorbed or lta kind wHI nrohabir be 

IwvsomA Tnciiltfti huA hnlhmvil - irt . ihrair *»«oroto aFfc rc Ir enm.. WnO, II Will prOOnOt) OC 


because Jocelyn had- never bothered in their Separate affairs, is some- • bonu i ar w : t h .i u i ove rs 
to practise when she had hadf les- 'thing of a • lonely child. One, the . . . ,°® 

sonS before, . "■ ' ' hero- of- One's Pooli a book for • - . — — — 

The widowed Mrs. Sinclair has younger children, is very much Mari-ari.t Poitur: The . Blow-und - 
bought this house because it is: more SO, An only childi he lives too Grow Year. Dennis Dobson. INv 
. cheap,- but she canpot cope with the ' far from the village school, and Is (234. 77395,2} 

' vast grounds attached' to.it, and so too young to go on his own to visit- Hay Popi- : One’s Pool. Illustrated by 
she' 1 says- Jbcelyn ;;niay- have , Ihe its swimming pool or play with Phillida Gilli. . Macmillan. 16'- 
overgrown field an<] wa I led' garden > -children of his own age. in the (333.1 0006.9) . 

. to do whaL she likes with; Jocelyn holidays. Joyce Strangi.r: Jason, Nobody's Dog. 

determines lo make them earn 1 Some of the older children at hjs HJustratcd by Douglas PhilKpv Deni, 
enough money to pay for her own school cycle out each day to make a : 1 8s - (460.05789.8) 
piano lessons. Th fact, Jodelyn neVer paddling pool for him by damming — ~r— - — — - — '■ — — 

‘ * akl aLm llm "i^lnnA n IflifMin k rlia la aIiII “ <■ niwAn.u « __!_LLw ! f . . . _ ' _ ' 


In Apollo 11 

, M0' 

" Erich Fudw- 

Th* MakRU^kii 
latriual pioiuf^l«y 5' 

InatlwW- 

nnd Ml ol IMa. 
ohlldrtn lo U* »■» 

5 up SBN 
' on a hall-wlld 

BLACK 'W 

DiqnflM- 

'i Mltr Oirfcirtl d*** 

tH -hi bun, 
hr* u thoi« h 1 

1»- U ol'n-r.-' 

mg ntto* 
roaT/mwC*" 
roup 8BN20q, 

over’land 

the h 


■ ’/A >>i ii'Kcta ' - •' ! frenoh horn he has: also found in -and betomesihe hero of the hour. ' q.^ n 
- - I house, arid the whole neighbour .The dkin js restored and' One and . 11D1 

n^rvy-Vix: iiPTci:' aW'iK 1 ' . hood becomes intired' ta the cowdn- : his friends enjoy die pool He is no ,, If* on . a 2- lin ? p ™ 

BOOK; LISTS*. AND"' noises: he . makf^S^ltence; the' longer ' One, - : bill ■ Da^d. This syfn> fakes ^ an - di and - ll,,s L - 

DID | ADUltc '■ he- .btoWa, whilh' pathetic treatmenjt of OneVpredica- he starts 

Dl^LlvOKArnlEo, : trow?!.;! ■ s ■■ lAent will provide a vicarious wish - of the bu 


■ arid the Jam’ 

Robert Hales, 
fid. (241.01745. 


Five-year-old Peter lives on an unspe- 


* Illustrated 
cobk»'»:i 

•.jawspia 

mUR m 

• ABELARD^ 
t kino st TiJ 




i ' , /ortho use ot schools : compiled 
' by PETER PLATT MA PhD FLV 
' ’• • B46enlYidS oov^r/nfl. (.30, \ : j 

, . subjects : classified} witfi. ' . .. .^ 
subject index , ■ "Vy \ ' ■. 

■ 136. 8d (SLA members 9a)' ; ' 

SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
rel WM10 

, 3 50 Southampton .. 

.Row London WCi 

«■- ’-t-3 •' : -r '_i,_ >'. ■ ■ x't . •'./•I 


: determ 1 * mother- and fluster have; been kjlted , 



WW Life of field mid 

• H3i9S3m.11 Wild 
ail( i Mountain. 

1 UliHtrated by l.ynettc 
Howmanr. 21*. each. 
Wtoed on April 27] 

nukes no attempt to 
SSJr? 1 and small which 
""Wy be spotted in Held 
or on moor and nioun- 
4,'Jj'. C|1 ®a , « hi< own land- 
climate and 
»«m« i an explains how 
aS"i raa s ' L Mec *s a °d rep- 
jb n f Particular kinds of 
Jttey feed and bTeed and 
h ® «ays, all living 
aUf* l ". lhc Pattern of 
^ nothing that smacks 
?. nd .lab. a.bout 
he it a proper 

“gttowr the year, and 
feeling for the land 
* beuJ w„ pports ' . U would 

?*$#"* «* 

of the 

, Illustrated by the 
j^Vodds Work . 2 j 8 

need ln S, »^, < ? Us * ‘Ppnkeys 

ftSgWA' 

Wicw) -New 

P ] f World 


i , into a more rpmunuc 

l - J /: ; ‘ * ■ . 1 

Nlkos and' the Ikon. 
luntan. : S5 s. t (200.71631. 

slight-story about a Greet 
who discovers the ikpn 
his viHage church and 
the tWevap.; Not the least 
30k’s charm are the HluS: 




bS&SMIi Q.IFFS : 


Phillip caiohes a glimphc of an albino 
badger, Snowball, and they're off. build- 
ing hides, rigging up Hood lights, 
cameras, and vantage points above 
scent- level, making trusted friends in 
the vicinity and gaining Snowball's 
confidence. 


Science and Technology 

C. H. DnuiRfY: Sc Imre ofi thc Build- 
Inn Site. Illustrated by G. Wilkinson. 
(World of Science.) Uroekhampton 
Press. 15s. (3-10.0.1806.3.) 

Mr. Doherty has the nrt of relating 
the intricacies of the construction in- 
dustry at n level that is just right for 
the schoolboy who mny want lo know 
how it is done, or may be thinking 
nbout a future career in a building 
trade. Soil mechanics, bills of quanti- 
ties or critical path analysis are techni- 
cal enough ; yet he explains them 
simply nnd accurately. This* is « small 
book, bill it covers architecture and 
sitework, and includes sections on 
plant, formwork and ancillary services, 

Patricia M. Khi.i.y: The Mighty 

Human Cell. Illustrated by the 
Author. Frederick Muller. 21s. 
1584.62026.8) 

"One of the first things Robinson 
Crusoe did on his island was to 
build an enclosure for protection. 
There were certain things he needed 
from this enclosure; It had lo be 
high . . . strong . . durable. . . . 
The human body hus its own enclo- 
sures made of epithelial cells. These 
cells must do many things that are 
necessary for the body’s survival.” 

By homely analogies of this nature 
(thc very sort to appeal to children 
starting a general course in biology) 
this book explains the concept of cells 
in general and the importance of those 
associated with nervous tissue, muscle 
tissue and connective tissue, and those 
that are “ on guard ", A glossary-index 
contains sensible definitions of new 
terms, and a bibliography js Included. 

R. K.. Pilsbury: Clouds and Weather. 
Illustrated by the Author. Batsford. 
25s. 17134.2102.9). 

Maybe this book was not prepared 
primarily for youug read?!*, but It is 
as attractively appropriate for them as 
for their elders,. With its, aid alone it 
is possible to recognize and identify 
cloud forms, to . relate clouds and 
climate and to forecast the weather in 
g scientific and fascinating way. There 
arc oyer J00 photographs and a score 
of diagrams. 

Red Tricorne Books. Charles Kino: 
Modern Communtcatmns, 

(245.59836.7.) Travel Into the 
Future. (245.59835.9) Dial 999. 
", (245.59834.0.) Illustrated by the 
Author, Harrap. ! 1*. each. 

Using the new. London Post Of fit® 
Tpwer as starling point for Fua book 
bn telecommunications, Mr. JCfrtg. re*, 
Jafes .the principles, of telegraphy, tele- 
phony. and telex. He includes accounts 
of communication ' satellites, ahd sug- 
gests' that- television telephones, to- 
gether with computer applications, will 
soon revolutionize ouf homes. 

. . The same forward look pervades the 
: second ' book. Road design, self-routing 
cars,' hover traips, the Channel tunnel, 


Art class aids 


and hypersonic airliners arc a few of 
thc themes prospected. 

Dial 099 shows communication in 
action, with modern equipment. The 
rescue services (fire, police, ambulance 
and coastguard) deserve ihe tributes 
here paid to them. Their siory makes 
good reading loo. 

P. Roblkts: Haw a Car is Made. 
Adapted by C-. Hatcher. Illustrated 
by Pierre Dumom. Odliams Books. 
IBs. (600.71841.7.) 

The title explains only part of the 
story. The way a car's engine and 
transmission function, and thc prin- 
ciples of good driving are also ex- 
plained. There are descriptions of the 
design process, of thc translation from 
drawing board to assembly line, of ihe 
fabrication or components, big and 
small, and of inspection and testing 
procedures. Illustrations, mnny in 
colour, convey something of the tech- 
nical complexities and the cxciteihent 
of racing and rallying. Very good 
value. 

Sport 

C.-L. on Beaumont: Your Book of 
FeneiuR. Faber Hnd Faber. 16s. 
1571,08809.0) 

C.-L. Uc Beaumont is considerably more 
than a figurehead president of the 
Amateur Fencing Association. He has 
probably done more, than anyone to 
popularize fencing in Britain and bring 
the best foreign exponents to compete 
here. That fact alone Is enough to com- 
mend Ills book as authoritative. Fencing 
Is obviously a difficult sport to master, 
and therein lies its inlerest. The author 
emphasizes thc need for personal 
tuition. " Fencing cannot be learnt 
from a book ", he says, and then goes 
on to come close to proving himself 
wrong. 

A series of sift) pie illustrations Is help- 
ful and Ihe chronological way in which 
the sport is explained, from a short his- 
tory to the equipment needed and the 

S ractice itself, is sensible. Naturally, 
lere is considerable emphasis on the 
foil, the weapon the beginner usually 
starts with. 

Theatre 

Tom Leadlay and Terence Dixon : 
The Stage. A Picture Career Book. 
Lutterworth Press. 20s. (7188.0722.7) 

Equity has 18,000 members, and at any 
given lime there is enough theatrical 
work to provide a minimum living for 
about 6,000 of them, the readers of this 
book are warned. Whether they will be 
deterred is another matter. There la 
something about the theatre that makes 
even photographs of a shabby dresss ng 
room or an. ertipty . auditorium look 
glamorous, and' Mr. Leadlay’* illuatfa- 
1 tions are evocative as Well as informa- 
tive. ■ • . ■ 

Mr. Dixon's text offers spope to any- 
one Interested in the .stage.eveoif. they 
have no acting talent. Apart from stars 
. and directors there are also fecnnioans 
needed : electricians, carpenters, dress- 
makers, 8cei)e painters and stage hands. 
It ia'evea-posstble to take. a course in. 
theatrical maria gem eii(: accountancy 
comes in useful here. And witlv.®e 
growth of drama ah a school subject 
the possiBilitlei of teaching are expand- 
ing* A list of the principal draiha 
schools and training courses, is given at 

■the end of we;>ook, . , ' 


HENRY PLUC'KROSE (Compiler): 
The Art nnd Cruft Book 
Evans. 35s. (237.35141.2) 

P. M. ABELARD! : 

Educa/iunc Artist leu per In Sciioln 
Media 

3 volumes. Turin: S. Lattes & C. 
Editori. Volume I. I..I.5U0. Volumes 
II and Ml, 1. .1,650 each. 

Every art toucher needs the .stimulus 
of new ideas and suggestions for 
different uctivilie, und in this way 
both those bonks are helpful, Mr. 
Pluck rose hns assembled! a largo 
number of contributors to write on 
arts and crafts nnd his range 
is impressively wide: from 

doll and puppet- ina king to a 

section on school architecture and 
the planning of classroom space. 

With such a range there is no 
opportunity to examine any one 
subject in depth, but thc informa- 
tion is well presented and sensible, 
and the black-and-white illustrations 
ore on thc whole good. They in- 
clude reproductions of prints and 
pictures as well as photographs of 
chi Idre n a nd thc ir w ork . The 

suggestions for activities for child- 


ren under eight show lensi under- 
standing hiith of a young child’s 
ability and nf quality in the sug- 
gested crafts, and the illuslr.t lions of 
pattern and design arc common- 
place, while the Christmas cards 
nnd decora t inn >, arc as commercial- 
ized and banal us those which so 
unfortunately make tlicir yearly 
appearance in school*. Otherwise 
Mr. Pluck rose lias produced a hook 
which is useful and interesting. 

The three volumes of Educarjone 
Artistica are outstandingly well de- 
signed with beautiful reproductions 
of a standard rarely seen in educa- 
tional books in this country. T here 
are excellent photographs of natural 
objects, landscapes and architecture, 
ns well as reproductions of classical 
and contemporary works of art, and 
in each volume different visual ex- 
periences — three-dimensional form, 
for instance— or colour or move- 
ment, arc carefully related by t 
system of cross references to tech- 
niques and acliviti&s which child- 
ren can usefully undertake. A re- 
sourceful teacher docs not need lo 
understand Italian lo make use of 
these books, which even without the 
practical advice will be an inspira- 
tion lo them and t-heir pupils. 



ALL ABOUT SCIENCE BOOKS 15s each 

'Admirable elementary introductions to their subjects . . . idea 1 
for younger children,' 77/e Scotsman 

Medicine Astronomy Biology 

ALFRED WURZ . A. LJ INK ELBE IN E. G. BAUER 

7063 1026 8 7063 1827 7 70b3 1828 5 


THE SOURCE BOOK 

Aircraft 

M, ALLWARD 

Photographs and notes of all 
important aircraft front the 
historic Wright Flyer of 1903 
to the Concorde. 

7063 I2J7 I 


SERIES 


14s cftch 


Locomotives 

B REED 

Locomotives from the cele- 
brated Trevithick of 1804 to 
(he 150 m.p.h. French Oiiadri- 
current electrics off 970. ' 

7063 1227 9 


Write for catalogues 

ward lock 


116 Baker St., London, WIM 2BB 


Androdes and the Lion 

JAN USZ GRAB IAN SKI 

This flrte artist Illustrates In full colour one of the oldest ■ 
and most endearing stoflds ol friendship between man 


and beast, first told eighteen centuries ago. A brilliant ; 

retelling Trom. the I lon’a point of view,, 80s. . . .. . 

The Five Sons of King Pondu : 

, Th* Siory of the MohaUarafa ELIZABETH SEEGER 

■In this heroic story, based on one of . India's classic apICB. tfve 
v ollmek fa a . battle. But the.flght underlines a moral : that hatred 
. and breed Inevitably lead to ruin and that the only true conquest 

lies In oonquering oneself, 304pp;. Wlth-20 payee of full odlour . 

Illustrations by Qordon-Lalte.' 4fia, " 

The Golden Cockerel and other Stories 

ALEXANDER PUSHKIN Trdnstotal by James Reevej 

A hsnsltlve retelling In prase :qf five fairy tales, three RussJaa, 

- prteflsrman, one English, from ppenta tihlch Ppehkln W9&: ' ; 

Jn ,1624 when banished to hlfi estate.. Wdhly Illustrated Mlw • ' 

, .qdlourbyJfinLebls. 21s, . -t 

From bpSkwitsia ’ . ■■ 

• ' PublltFuM by J. U. pQtif & Bene fjtf, from , >. : 

Aldlhd Hone; Buford Street, London, VC* . ■■ . ’’ - ■ s 
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Hie auiiiil i>r (lie Childrens Hunk 
C £i cIl 1 F.leaiior Furjeon Award for 
l%'< lo Kaye Wchb of Fulfill Rooks, 
fiisi a n iui uncoil, will give pleasure 
far hey oinl the snug coniines of " the 
children’s honk world For though, 
through (ho Puffin list and the Puffin 
Club and the 1970 Puffin Easter 
Foitniglu, just finished, Kaye Webb 
has certainly given “ the services lo 
children's literature " for which the 
award is made, more important and 
relevant than (his. her work has been 
of direct and immeasurable benefit 
to the actual consumer: the child- 
reader and hook-buyer himself. 


From Verlag Herder of Freiburg 
conic two bucks in u new .series of 
“Authentic Westerns -true stories 
of the American West claiming lo be 
completely accurate in historical de- 
tail. Feuemutrh nnd Pufverdtnnpj 
(Colorado, 1878): and' Geheimmf- 
tmg (Old Fori Petisc, 1876) are by 
Christopher S. Hagen. They cost 
DM 12.8(1 and DM 12 respectively 
and arc very well produced crown 
octavo*, with lively black-and-white 
i I lust rations taken from contempor- 
ary photographs. They have, too. 
an appealing feature which could 
well be copied in other quarters— the 
double-thickness dust Jackets open 
out to reveal on the inside a Western 
poster, different for each book. 


Sidney Robbins’s 1969 Exeter Con- 
ference on “ Recent Children's Fic- 
tion and its Role in Education” 
aroused great interest in the partici- 
pants and there will be n welcome for 
Children's Ur cram re in Education, l 
(editor: Sidney Robbins), a new 
periodical of which (his first issue 
and (he next arc given to transcripts 
of the addresses given at the con- 
ference and the discussions that fol- 
lowed (hem. Thereafter Iho periodical 
is lo try “to meet the needs of 
teachers and librarians for serious, 
sustained criticism of literature 
written for children ". Three issues 
n year. 25s. Information -from 
Michael. Raggett, Ward I-ock Educa- 
tional, IIC Baker Street. London 
WIM2BB. 


Signal, sub-titiled 41 Approaches to 
. Children's 1 Books *7 is a new periodi- 
cal edited by Naucy Chambers. - It 
• U V to provide a voice for writers 
whose ideas about, and interest* in. 
chi Wren's books cannot be contained 
in brief reviews and nrllcles ", Signal 
is published by The Thimble Press, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. Annual 
subscription, three issues, £1. 

.* * * 

This year, for the first time, the Lib- 
rary Association is announcing the 
names of the writers nnd artists short- 
listed for the Carnegie and Kate 
Gfecnuwny rhednls. The winners, to 
be chosen this month, will be selected 
firbm these names: for the Carnegie 
Medal 5 Antonia Barber, The Ghosts 
(Cape); Hester Burton,. Thomas 
(O.U.P.); ' Winifred Cawley, Feast 
oj the Serpent (O.U.P.); Helen 
Crcsswell, The Night Watchmen 
fFtabcr nnd Faber); Kathleen ‘Pey- 
ton, The Edge' of the Cloud imd 
Flamhards In ’Summer (O.U.P.); 
John RuwA Townsend, The Intruder 

„<o.u.p.>. 

For the Ksite Greehatvay Medal 


for il lustra tins: Raymond Briggs. 

Elephant and the Sad Baby lHaniish 
Hamilton) : Charles Keeping. 

Joseph's Yard (O.U.P.); Gaynor 

Chapman. The Wise Man on the 

Mountain (I launch Hamilton); Errol 
Lc Cain. The Cabbage Princess 

(Faber and Faber t; and Helen 
Oxen bury. The Qnangle Wangle’s 

fiat and The Dragon (Hcincm&nni. 


Andrenu M. Dobbin. Tutor Libra- 
rian of Elizabeth Gaskcll College of 
Education at Ohorllon-on-Medluck. 
Manchester, gets the last word on 
Enid Blyton. According to Miss 
Dobbin there has been no mention 
of E11 id Blyton in this section for 20 
years and il may be hoped that this 
is (he last for another 20. though not. 
perhaps, of the controversy about 
reading standards with which Enid 
Bly Ion's name is currently identified. 
Miss Dobbin writes: 

Those who know only the Adventures, 
the Mysteries, the hives und the Secret 
.Sevens arc perhaps unaware of the 
notihor world nl Enid Blyton, a world 
not to be tbuud in Charter bookshops 
but in kiosks and confectioners' shops. 
These were once .priced ul threepence 
and tourpcncc but have now moved up 
to sixpences and shillings. In this world 
die police have been held up to ridicule 
for years, misleading items of nature 
study arc slipped to the reader with no 
indication as to whioh is truth. The 
general picture may seem harmless, but 
there is always a wish to single out the 
one who is different aud to destroy him. 

Then there's Willy Weasel, 

How we wish he'd go! 

Don't be friendly with him-r 

He isn't nice to know. 

Willy Weasel was the town policeman. 
Later came Mr. Goon, the slow-witted 
constable who wns outshone every time 
by the Famous Five. In 1954 came 
Noddy and the Magic Rubber, the cruel- 
lest and mosL violent or the Noddy 
books, 

But the worst was yet to be reprinted : 
*"I thiuk you arc ugly, Sambo \ she 
said. 'I don't like your black face.’ 
Sambo fell unhappy. How could he help 


T im Seventh International Bonk 
Fair fur Children, the Fourth 
International Exhibition of 
Illustrators, and the Twelfth Con- 
gress of the International Board on 
Books fur Young People (IBHY) 
have all just been held simultane- 
ously in the beautiful Italian city of 
Bologna. Publishers from all over 
the world exhibited und attended, 
and this year the atmosphere of 
commercial bustle whs further en- 
livened bj the presence of many 
representatives attending the IBHY 
meetings and by artists visiting 
the large display of original art 
work. As in previous years, the 
combined British stand exhibiting 
books from over 30 publishers whs 
one of the largest and most impres- 
sive. attracting a constant stream of 
visitors and a great deal of export 
business— the latter should be par- 
ticularly-gratifying lo the Board of 
Trade, which continues its generous 
support of British participation at 
the Bologna Fair. Combined stands, 
such as those mounted by the Hri- 


in JULIA MAC IUI: 

tish. the Americans, the Germans 
und the Swiss, enable visitors to see 
at a glance the range and quality of 
books produced in a particular coun- 
try. und one could not help but he 
proud of the impression made by 
the British books. 

’I he artists' exhibition was of a 
somewhat indifferent quality overall, 
but the work of such artists as Shirley 
Hughes, Richard Kennedy, and John 
Burninghuin (all of whom person- 
ally attended the Fair) stood out. 
One of the greatest of all children's 
book artists, Maurice Sendak, was 
also present, and perhaps the most 
impressive event of the week was his 
moving speech accepting the 1 970 
Hans Andersen Illustrator's Award 
from the President of the Jury. Dr. 
Jose dc A/aolu of Spain. Il was an 
illuminating experience to hear Mr. 
Sendak apeak with eloquence and 
simplicity of his work, his back- 
ground, and the influences which 


SfiLtSi h il"’ 

It may be hard for gi 
evaluate the peculiar J 
atmosphere of a Bm? 
many books, so mm i 
much hustle and basil* T 
visitors to Bologna rewn" 

jng growth in the amoutij 

business each year, and ib 
satisfying growth of ca^i 
into real friendship n 
trade is essentially a pc«g 
und the special charm of It 
the opportunity it ^ 
relaxed, informal, mcc^j 
ness to be conducted ai 
lutive setting. Results do v 
overnight, but the solid, h 
value of contacts made^ 
sinus cannot be denied, 14 
be hoped that the BolograC 
Book Fair will continue lei 
prosper, 'and that the nH 
books und ideas between^ 
will flourish. 1 


INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWE1 


being a black doll? U wasn't fair lo 

B anish people for what they couldn't 
elp.” A white hanky with tiny silver 
• stars was at flrat rejected by Sambo when 
offered by a pixie ns too good for him, 
but after u brisk run through the rain 
lo fetch a gnome doctor. Sambo's 
troubles were at an end. " For the rain 
had soaked all the block off his face and 
body and he was as pink as the pixie I 
Yes. Tealiy." So Sambo returned lo tho 
nursery to bo welcomed and played with 
as much as (he other toys, “No wonder 
: ho's hqppy— littlo pink Sambo I " To 
the. credit of Enai arid's printing Indus- 
try, this ' was printed abroad, out the 
illustrations, which are an Insult to 
human dignity, were printed in 1965. 

Reading Rosemary Siiteliff ten years 
ago were children who left their univer- 
sities last summer with good degrees, 
but the full and long-term influence of 
her .work will not be known till further 
research Is done on the leisure reading 
of gifted children. Jt is worth bearing 
in mind that the Children's Book Num- 
ber of the TLS Jiicn Honed Enid Blyton 
-once only in twenty years, and then il 
was Lo protest against the annexation of 
titles from Andrew' Lang. Bui- there 
. were more grievous Harms than a Red 
1 Story Booh, The. Blue Story Bodk and 
The Green Story Book. There was a ver- 
, don of Hans Andersen against which 
the Danes could have taken exception, a 
. poor; version of Orinun, and a detet- 
- rained effort to lake over elephants after 
the Call of France. This did not succeed, 
.but one Frenchmen is reported as saying 
" Perflde Albion T C’dtail- l e livre rje 
• mon pfcre ! 


P. M. AbHardi: Etlucaziouc Artist Ira per la Semdu 

Media 427 

Amina Shah: Arabian Fairy Tales 4 2U 

R. N, Bain: Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk Talcs . . 420 

M. Ballard: The Story of Teaching 412 

G. Barker: Runes nnd Rhymes and Tunes and 

Chimes 414 

M. -A. Buudotiy: The Boy an the Dam .. .. 417 

N. Bench Icy: A Ghost Named Fred .. .. 415 

S. und J. BcrenMain : Bears on Wheels .. . . 415 

D. Bisset: Nothing 418 

J. Brook: Tim Mouse Goes Dawn the Sitcom .. 418 

M. Brown : flow Hippo ! 4 1 8 

R. Brown: The River 417 

A. Brownjohu: Brownlolm's Beast * 414 

C. and D. C'arrick: The Brook 418 

h. Cuthcr&W: Antlers oj the King Moose . . •• 425 

Children's Britannica 412 

K. Claire: The Tree-Wakers 421 

D. Cl ewes : Peter and the J undue 42fi 

J. Christopher: The GnwdUms 417 

T*. R. Collin: Parcel for Henry 415 

I. Currier: Evergreen Island 415 

U. Dennis; Experimental Music lit Schools . . . . 410 

I», Dickinson: The DevlTs Children ., .. 417 

. N. Donkin: House hy the Water 426 

H. Douglas: Edinburgh .. .. .. ... 424 

V. H. Drummond: Mrs. Easter und the Golden 

Bounder . , . 422 

G. Dumas: Rabbits Rafferty 41.S 

A. W. Ellis: The Family Store in the i%0s .. 423 

B. and E: Hmbsrlcy: Drummer Huff .. ,. 418 

Faber Paper Covered Editions 419 

D. Field: Change in Art Education 409 

V.- Frolov: What It’s All About 416 

I. : Garfield: The Drummer Boy 411 

G. M. Gluskin: A Waltz through the Hilts .. 426 

J. S. Goodnll: The Ballooning Adventures of 

Paddy Pork 418 

Ooscinny and Uderzo: A stem ht Britain .. 417 

T. Greenwood: Obstreperous .. . i. .. 418 

. Brothers' Grimm : The Fisherman and his Wife. 

■ ■ King Thriishbeard. Six Companions Find their 
Fortune .. .. .. 419 

C. Grole and D. Blech: Jacob and the Birds ■ . 419 
V. , Haviland: Favourite Fairy .Tales told In 

Czechoslovakia .. 420 

C. Hibbcrt: The Search fur King Arthur .. 424 

R. Hoban: A Birthday for Frances .. .. 418 

ft. Hoban: The Pedalling Man .. 414 

, S. Hoff: Chester. Danny and the Dinosaur .. 415 
• H. Hpffnwnp: The MOuntqln-Boitndcr . . .. 414 

S. Hughes; The Trouble with Jack .. 418 

B. iredon (Compiler):. The Young Puffin Book 

of Verse .. 414 

R. E. Jackson : Aunt Eleanor . . 423 

J. Jacobs: Celtic Fairy Tales, bulian Fuirv Tales 420 

A. C. Jenkins : Race for Life : . . . ] . . 425 

R. KelloBg: Analyzing Children's Art .. ' '. ’ 409 


L. Kingman : The Secret Journey of ft* iff 

Reindeer 

A. Ktlbler: Peter und the Rabbits 

I. La nylon: The Swing in the Summtihoasi i 

Luroitvie: Mon Dictlonnalrc fran 

aiiglais'fnttnnlx cn cvnleurs 

J. Lawrence: Pope Leo's Elephant .- 
I:. Lc Cain: The Cabbage Princess .. -I 

M. I .'Fugle: Dunce In the Desert .- - 

M. Under: Patrick, Constantine and Rtjpty 

F. Lively: Astnvote 

R. (J, Lobban: The Clansmen .. • 'i 

R. Mat! dock; Northman's Fury y’f 
M. Mahy : Plllymvk's Shop . . .. 

J. V. Marshall: A Walk to the Hills oflMtp 

lime -■ ;• ••■ J 

W. R. Miiughum : Princess bepfembtt .. « 
D. M.i\c> ; The Tumble with Thnothf ..id 
W. Mellem: The Resources of Musk •• -,d 

K. Moore: Women .. .. ■■ 

F. Neville: It's Like This, Cat ... - 

No End of Nonsense ','i 

(’. L. Palmer: The. Sun Salutes You • 

M. D. Pa liner: Government .. •• ■; •» 

J. Pay liter und P. Aston; Sound and Sllnd 
A. Perkins: Hand. Hand, Fingers. 7 .. 

Midas anti the Golden Touch •• 

Pcronniiine ' 

Picture PiiHIiv* .. _ ■■ • 

II. Pluck rose (Compiler): The Art ana Cm 

II. Pope: One’s Pool. i 

M. Potter: The IHow-and-Grow Year 

A. Pushkin; The Golden Cockerel .. j ' 

M. Keesink: Peter and the Twelve-nrmy . 

L. . A, Reid: Meaning lit the Am ■*. J 

T. Reid: Nlkos and the Ikon ■■ >■ 

T. T. Itleo; Byzantium • • ■■ n A-b 

G. R nek -Pa uquet ; Fourteen Cases of 
R. .Schick: Making Frirnfts 
ti. Sell mid und II. Delcsscrl: The Tree ■ 
Countess dc Sd-gur : Forest of Lliaa , ■■ 

J. F. Seidelman mid G. Mfntonyei ** 

Dragon « • ‘ 

M. Sendak: 7 he Sign on Rode s Door .. 

I. B. Singer: The Fearsome Inn ■■ *' 

R. Steadman: The Little Red Fomput-- 
P. J. Stephens: The Crime of Joints PM 

R. L. Stevenson: Home from the sea 

J. Stranger: Jason, Nobody's Dog 

S. Styles; The Snowdon Rangers ... ^ 

. L. Unlermeyer: Tales front the Baltet ^ 

■ A. Uttlcy: Little Grey .Rabbit goes to M . 

Pole . . *■ *• . ■■ 

B. Waher: Lovable Lyle 

R. Warner: Athens at War *. *'• .. 
P. Wesloy-Smith: The Ombley-GbmWS . . 

J. West: The Sea Islanders 

■ B. Willard: The Lark and the Laurel • 

J. Woodberryi Come Back Peter- , 

1. Zhele/nova : Folk Tales front ; 

P. Zindel: My Darling. My Hamburger 
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BODLEY HEAD 

.ATHENS AT WAR; V > r 'O' ' 

;REX WARNER - ' ; ..»«■* ' « • 

• • ft, l b B Bfbl||raht retelling Of' Thucydides' The 1 Pa/oriahnaslmn 
;,%Rfsr. iDMoi^enaby .Wlldlm SibbbsiiQ 370 01 II l°g •, it s, 

'FA^y fAtES ^ ' ; • 

tolSWozechosl^vakia - ! . • ' ' 

,VII?0lMIA, HAVILAND.-; .. • 

'^“thWMnththle in thlappiular sdri& dhiktreMri in • ; * 

^by.Trina Sptja/t Hyman, q ?70 yiffi \ ^ : . 


DRUMMER HOFP ' 

BAR BAR A, AND ED EMBERLEY ■ , 

A colourful piciuie story of the bu • 
0 370 01610 fl ' ! ' . 

PETER AND THE TWELVE-HEADED P' 
MARYKE REESINK AND ADRlE Hgg :- p v 
A gorgeously coloured plctura 
r q 370 01612 8 

THE THttUBLE WITH JACK. | 
SHIRLEV..HUGHES , : . . lol 

A wiriu picture tiopk In full colp 
0 370.01 61 4 2 .. ...j .i. -■ 

THE SIGN ON Rb.RIE'S P° oB : 
MAURICE SENDAK ; ^ 

A new pictur* hook Mv M8U , fi0 f.fj B i far 1070. ' 

•ChdatlwAndareenlllueuator’eMedei.™' , 

037001201 I. 




Culture as an 
11-purpose villain 


(1*0 davm the left used to 
aatti capitalism as the sole 
* of evil in the contemporary 
foil, those who find the 
i the bourgeoisie behind 
ad of skulduggery look in- 
toW-fashioned. Tlic with-it 
disillusioned with socialism 
fit ifac sociul-democrntic or 
a kind) as with capitalism, 
p (t a wider target, some- 
ujuely described as "the 
pat B or " the system 
k frequently characterized 
a variant of the word 
Waiy". lake " capitulism 
« io an all-purpose villain. 
Ut, wrong other things, for 
at of nuclear warfare, the 
i,«f the environment, the 
4m of racial tensions, the 
un of (he young, the dcgc- 
1 of cultural standards, nnd 
viHpuUtion " of man by 

thTplio wide, there i.: no 
1 lake precise aim. One can 
If happily in all directions, 
d tfiar (here will be at least 
“tan hits ; and so long as 
does not go beyond 
be of frustration, a good 
oh kid by ull, marksmen 
Mott alike. It is ouly when 
*a) bystander asks what is 
“ >echnocrntic civiliza- 
» deslroyed, whether the 
« h wll as the technocrats . 
twwo up, and, if so, just 
' raineu of a world so 
•prudent on the mainte- 
.* • of technological 

» be rearranged nnd 
J. iMl doubts nri.se- -at 
J who have come 
« the Sport— about the 
PWe of the shooling- 

j® il «omcs to proposing a 
!° Hie placo of the 
“WMmocruls take refuge 
wtible vagueness. Some- 
odd little " com- 
•^{y parasitic on 
nwnuniiy, as pointing 

» lifc* 

SL 7 0re Ibem, they 
5S n ®* unrealistic any 
shape of a 
which has not yet 
, L 1he wonib of the 
1 ihe Jiot- 

i b? £ ® ,Q scly resemble, 
Thus. 

PfeS. SWr ? fuU points 

inte I Ioc tually 
,n:com - 
^ o^dleseent pre- 


T IU.ODOIM-; UO.S/.AK ; 

The Mu It I he of a Counter Culture 
3l>3pp. I’abci and Faber. X2 5s, 
BRYAN WILSON: 

’Die Youth Culture imd the 
Universities 

272pp. l-'abcr and Faber. f2 5s. 
JOSEPH BKKKK l.liililnr): 

(Counter Culture 

405pp. -Peter Owen, in association 
with Fire Books. £4 1 0s. 

decessorx. the anti-capitalists, who 
not only had a bet ler-dc fined target 
biu could explain with some preci- 
sion the nature of the thing called 
socialism which they envisaged as 
the immediate product of their des- 
tructive efforts. 

Reflections of this kind must 
cross ihc mind of any tine wlio 
refuses lo fall victim to Ihc persua- 
sive if overheated prose of Mr. 
Ros/ak's The Making of a f aunter 
Culture. For neither his diagnosis of 
our ills nor his prescription for their 
cure cun withstand the lightest 
touch nl rational criticism. To give 
him his due, he would admit that 
this, is so and indeed take pleasure 
in it ; for he has little use for what 
he calls " objective consciousness" 
and sets himself up. Blake-like, ns 
|h? prophet of , . 

a new heaven and a new earth so vast, 
su marvellous that the inordinate 
claims of technical expertise must nf 
necessity withdraw ill the presence of 
such splendour to u subordinate and 
marginal status in the lives of men. 

As culture-hero, he would repluce 
the .scientist hy I lie sluimnn, whose 
superiority he celebrates over sev- 
eral ditliyrambic pages. I he 
shaman, he says, 

is able to diffuse .his .sensibilities 
through his environment assimilating 
himself lo the mii rounding universe. 
He enters wholly into the grand sym- 
biotic system of mi lure. Idling its 
currents and nuances Dow through 
him. He may become a keener student 
nf his environment than any scientist. 
He may be able to ws(c ruin or 
plague on the wind. . 

Aye, there's the rub. Possibly he 
can taste plague on the wind — but 
can he proven! it or cure il? And 
would Mr. Roszak care to lei Ihc 
shaman substitute himself for the 
Medical Officer of Health ? It is all 
very well to despise techniques, so 
long as one can remain confident 
(hat tho necessary technical cxperls 
are manning their various stations 


FOR our back list 

0, w cares, about in the way the 
Ilk ^ e ® crve musii,be any publisher’s wish, and 
uiiliS k P ? f works issued; in Holland by a d»sting- 
Van Gendt, was devised in 
itjjp are 'expensive but perfectionist, 

Wna? 8 ? 1 ^' t<><?ls of bibliography, and they 
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and continuously devoting their en- 
ergies, not to the attainment of 
cosmic consciousness but to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
their skills. One is Lhen quite safe in 
asking, apropos Dante, Blake. Tol- 
Moy and the other great mystics; 

" Compared with the visionary 
power that moved in these souls, 
what is the value of all die minor 
exactitudes of all the experts on 
earth ? " In foot one cun enjoy 
the luxury of despising “ minor ex- 
actitudes ’* so long as 110 one com- 
mits .such minor inexactitudes as 
getting the drinking water mixed up 
with the sewage or diagnosing 
diphtheria as influenza. 

Mr. Roszak very reasonably ob- 
jects lo being ruled hy technocrats, 
to having to live with the horrors 
that the abuse nf technology has 
created, and— perhaps most ol ail — 
lo having lo listen to the double- 
talk with which the military-indus- 
trial complex and its apologists 
a (tempi lo cover them up. But he 
gels technology, technocracy and 
the misuse of techniques so hope- 
lessly and rhetorically confused (hat 
any message he may have for us is 
lost in a Hood of ungry words. 

Where his strength lies is in his 
imaginative understanding of the so- 
callcd counter culture that the 
"youthful opposition" is trying to 
create. Anyone who. wants La know 
wliat the young radicals are feeling 
und why they are feeling it could 
hardly do better than read this 
book, or at least the first part of it. 
before Mr. Roszak goes off on his 
mystical-utopian trip. This account 
is particularly valuable because, 
while young enough to sympathize 
with their extremism, tie is also aid 
enough to have serious doubls 
nboul some of its manifestations. 
He secs clearly enough that many 
of the soi-disum revolutionaries arc 
no more than "erratic children", 
products of n parental permissive- 
ness hard lo distinguish from sheer 
pampering. He deplores their lack 
of emotional discipline. He consid- 
ers (hut many of their .chosen or 
self-appointed lenders, from Herbert 
M a reuse to ’Hipothy Leary, are 
dangerously false prophets. And be 
hates the " drug culture " into which 
so many of them arc attempting to 
escape. Yet he succeeds, to an 
extent that no previous writer has 
succeeded, in exploring, the contours 
of their thoughts and emotions, und 
It. Ls this tliut nnikes Jhe Making of 
a Counter Culture, f, for ail Us eccen- 
tricities, a valuable book.- • •' 

From this point of view it : is fnr 
more valuable than Dr. Bryan Wil- 
son’s collection of essays entitled 
The Youth Culture and the Univer- 
sities, which, despite Us claim, to be 
an “ analytical sociological commen- 
tary’*, is essentially, a somcwNul 
repetitive jeremiad, by a devotee of 
traditional cultural values; about the. 
contemporary ihtergeoeruUonn! con- 
flict, Disliking the 50-caUed 1 youth 
culture in all its manifestations, Dr. 
Wilson does not even attempt to get 
inside it in the way that Mr. Roszak 
docs,. This, however, would .hot 
matter if his approach to it were 
truly .analytical ; but Dr, Wilson 
would appear to share Mr*. Roszak s 
dtslikd of techniques' to the extent ; 
of repudiating , those ^bf-' his ; own. • 
sociological , craft. His . views,- .he 
writes, "do not rest on the sup- 
posed ‘hard duta’ of responses -to 
questionnaires,' aptitude -tests- and 
scientifically constructed rating 
■scales”. What, then, are their fbilnf 
{lotions 7 ■ " Reaairtg- and .thinking "i . 
says' Dr. Wilson, sind experierttfl " sis 
:a teacher at Leeds in the eairlltf 
part of the decade, and then at 
Oxford, nnd as Warden of jr-halLof 
residence : « in the 'j University of, 
Leeds ", In other; words, we are 
aqked ta ficcept .His ...views bn- the, 


strength of Ins repu ration us .1 
Miciolmpsi (spCkiiiliz.ing, incidentally, 
in the sociology of religion) and of 
his necessarily rather limited experi- 
ence of university students. 

As his elitist and iraditionalisi 
opinions about university education 
are already well known, it is hardly 
necessary to distinguish yet again 
their strengths from ihcir weak- 
nesses. More deserving of comment 
is the curious convergence between 
the revolutionary Mr. Ros/ak and 
the conservative Dr. Wilson. Both 
deplore the " manipulation '* which 
they sec as inseparable from a mass, 
consunicr-oricnted society. Both 
idealize the small community, which 
for Dr, Wilson embodies the essen- 
tial but fust-disappearing assets of 
‘‘social control, stable tradition, 
cumulative experience, the deeper 
process of social education, the 
strength of local character, the dis- 
tinctiveness of local vigour” and 
"allegiance to local government". 
Roth regard technology (and presu- 
mably the science upon which it is 
based) as hostile to civilized values. 
Dr. Wilson, indeed, wonders 
"why other than for the prestige 
of association and for ihc sake of 
qualifications called degrees— the 
technologies were ever fitted into 
university structure at all '*. For 
him. as for Mr. Roszak, it is a sign 
of the sickness «>r our times tJiut 
" amateur concern for human values 
and the disemdon of moral issues " 
have became replaced to such nil 
extent by "scientific detachment, 
technical precision und ■ . ■ ethical 
neutrality ". 

Neither writer, in fact, is prcpeml 
to face the real problem of how our 
.society may successfully absorb 
technological achieve men t and dis- 
cover, amid the contemporary rcvo- 
lutionization of the fo.ivcs of pro- 
duction and communication, a basis 
for human relationships ta. replace 
that which has been lost— and, [or 
the majority, well lost. Neither the 
utopianism of Mr. Roszak nor the 
traditionalism of Dr. Wilson is here 
of any real help. The only advan- 
tage that the utopian bus over the 
traditionalist is that at least he look's 
forward and not backward. To that 
extent Mr. Roszak is hy fnr tho 
more interesting writer. 

A pathological specimen of what 
both are writing about is provided 
by a symposium . entitled Counter , 
Culture, edited by • Dr. Joseph 
Bcrkc, who describes himself ns nn 
M anti-psychiatrist ". This collection 
of fanatical essays, ' some super- 
charged with emotion, others coolly 
pscudo-ciinieul, is liberally iUua- 
tratwi with, drawings os Vulgar , as 
the text. The odd thing Is (hat (is 
authors, evolutionary tmarcnlsla to 
a man and .woman, .should have 
chosen to embody their thoughts 
not in a paperback but in a large 
volume which, in thedr own words, 
is .“ so .expensive that only (hose who ... 
most profit by the very society we 
would dismantle are uble to buy 
Jt". This, however, they dismiss, 
with scant regard for logie, as yet , 
another example of. the many con- 
tradictions of bourgeois society. 

For Mr. Roszak, who appears to 
believe thnt revolutionaries of this 
type, for all their faults* can be the . 
pioneers of his utopian aspirations, 
it is unfortunate that a work which 
shows the width of. the gap. between . 
tjhejr, ; deiirioqs , dextnictTvehcsa and ■ 
his gentle idoiilisiirV should ' have ' 
appeared tfp this » country i simujla^--. 
nepusly with his; own siptiUar|y ; .lJ[tlecf 
book; ' Most ‘ readers iy^o 'hiive ^ffte r " 
patience (o Wade through Counter - ■ 
Culture's tiresomely reiterated proc- 
lamations of- the authors’ own total \ 
- alienation - from the ' society in which . 
they live' wilt sympathize, : however 
reluctantly, with 1 • the -ungjfammatl-i ;■ 
cqlly ’ expressed views of '• Mr. . 
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Making 

Conversation 

by Christine Longford 

*'] ,i gilt 11 chh of hi iui cl 11 n\ flioki- ri ng 
mirmu-Hs of toucti. unrl im air of 
nonr.hiilancc niak«> lliw supreme 
remedy wi-iiiiift, not. yni Inrftereil." 
-Elizabeth IJouvn. The Spectator. 
".Sm-fiiriiig ftflpj- fort y yt-nrs wii h 
paintwork laokiiig dnliriously Irnf-h 
and 1111 barnacled . . . Tho 
con voi.un Lions urn ropicuiR, rh they 
ehnuld be in good hovcIb, and always 
entrancing." - David Williams, Pun* h 

an/- 

Ascent 
to Omai 

by Wilson Harris 

"It seonu worth sotting on record 
one's opinion, now that he has 
written nine novnln. t hail Mr I turns in 
a novelist who la going to lie road 
fifty yen re from now." - Hubert Nye, 
Scotsman. 'Jbj- 

The Cavalier 
Poets 

edited by Robin Skelton 

In compiling this enjoyable imlhnlopy 
Mr Skelton has sought to define the 
characteristics and limits uf what war, 
- in his view, a livery and historically 
important 'movement'. B0/- 


A Choice of 
Christina 
Rossetti's 
Verse 

edited by . 

Elizabeth Jennings 

In hot: introduction Miss Jennings 
remarks that although ChrlatitiH 
Rosaottiiray bamit nffnaliion "she 
is wall worth exploring far the many 
felicities pi her poems and for tlin 
perfection other lyric car; nl her 
time, no other poet but Tennyson had 
4 morn flawless sortse of Bound." 'M[- 


chistically reproduced, writes : 

if u$. eartidlngf have to choose be-' 
tween die mjhdl^ iconoclasts repre- 
sented; l^y Borke's contributors pi" the 
establishment fnandarins, I'm frorpedi- 
ately applying fpii. tbe.fi rat delicatessen .. 
franchise 00 Ino moon. • L’ ; 

;■ F[eavcn forbid (hat wd should 1 
ever . ha v^; to . face sueft a tehoicie— 
and! thank HeaYen, that only, V 
. mlnority -of •* ypuijb cUltur^ sleyp^ • 
-in • a re • foTkjfWcrs M' Dn Berkd; 


The Youth 
Culture 
and the 
Universities ; 

by Bryan Wilson 

A collection of CGaayeand. papers nf 
thB past decade. Dr Wilson, describes 
them its the product of reflection in 
.a gpnra that. might, at Us beet bo : 
re garded nan nalj-tical hoc iui nglcal 
coiruMentary, i/. ' 1 46 /- 

I nier national 

Targetsfor 

Development 

editedby Richard Syrt^ohi^fl 

An examinat ion Ijy present and 'former 
officials of the United Nations a ad 
ita apeclaliaed agcociea of thekiud . 
of targets which can be envisaged for 
oconoraio and social dovolopraent in 
riieeoventiesantlljoyopd, and thu 
prospects of roacbJng them. 60/- 
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To the Editor 


Dickens Editions 

.Sir.- The Dickens centenary is upon 
us, and will be celebrated by various 
agreeable and some instructive junket- 
ings. exhibitions, banquets, books, and 
wliut not. Might our major libraries 
try to celebrate the event by purchasing 
the original printed leUj, of his novels 7 

Eighteen months or so ago, I inquired 
of (lie British Museum, and some other 
major libraries, which of Dickens’s 
novels they possessed in the original 
purls. The British Museum had only 
F.dwhi Dmod (recently acquired), the 
Victoria and Albert Museum only 
F.ilwln Droiul, Doinbey and Son and 
David Copperfleld, and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library only Little Dorr it (uud, 
of this, only three of the nineteen parts). 
The Bodleian Library — urged and 
advised, I believe, by Mr, Simon Nowell- 
Smith— had much the best collection: 
Weak Home. Drood , Dumbo y. Nick le- 
by, Llnlc Dtmil, Our Mutual Friend, 
and Master Hu in pit ivy's Clock, besides 
several specimens of rims, mostly in- 
complete, of rc-Ksucs of some novels 
in the Cheap Edition and the Household 
Edition, and of some American part- 
issues. All these libraries also possessed, 
of course, some of the novels bound up 
from (lie original parts, but without the 
wrappers and advertisements. 

Several of the librarians (old me that 
they were hoping to increase their hold- 
ings in this area, and maybe they have 
done so since I inquired. But U is 
astonishing that the first printings of 
such a major English author have not 
been available in our great research 
libraries: and it will be noticed that 
the lists given above do not include, 
for instance, a single set of Pickwick 
Papers. Your reviewer of the Dickens 
collection nl the University of Texas 
(February 26, 1970) mentions that it 
contains four sets of the monthly parts 
of Pickwick, and further reference to 
its Catalogue shows that the collection 
contains six sets of Nlcklahy, four of 
the Clock, four* of ChnzsJawIt, five of 
Dorn bey, five of Coppbrficld (and so 
on, through the canon). Such accumu- 
lation of sets Is not, it should be noted, 
a manifestation of greed or ostentation: 
there arc variations between various 
printings, some Interesting only to' col- 
lectors, but others of bibliographical 
significance. Moreover, as (ho Claren- 
don Edition of Ihc'uovcls has made, and 
will make us aware, the American part- 
issues, and the later English .re-issue* in 
the Cheap Edition, $c„ may he of great 
importance la scholars nfuV editor*. 

Not ntwch work has yd been done 
—or , 1 at least, published— on these 
mailers, and scholars working in 
Dickens's native country are, it is clear, 
disadvantaged in pursuing such re- 
search. So I hone that our libraries 
have, continued, and will continue, 
acquiring these , iioms, which are not 


particularly r.iru or expensive. Most 
of them can be purchased Tor less than 
a hundred pounds, many for around 
fifty pounds. 

PHILIP COLLINS. 

Department of English. University of 
lciccsler, Leicester, LEI 7RH. 


Brecht 

Sir. — 1 gather from Commentary 
(April 91 that Miss A rend t is not answer- 
foe my points. These referred < unmis- 
takably, I thought) to her story that 
Brecht wrote ,r odes to Stalin " and 
” praise of his crimes ", and intended at 
the end of his life to emigrate to 
Switzerland. I never said that she had 
done " insufficient research ", but that 
she had failed to substantiate these sug- 

f tcslions, or to correct (hem when their 
ack of substance was made clear to 
her. The tussle urns not for Brecht’s 
soul but fsvr tlic facts: something 

E ossibly rather closer to that writer’s 
eart. 

Like her original essay. Miss Arendt's 
new, tangential arguments make hay 
with these. Wlia l she still terms "odes 
to Stalin ’’—docs she really not under- 
stand the meaning of this phrase?— 
were nor ■ suppressed when we corre- 
sponded two years ago, since both the 
political volume of the collected works 
and the relevant volume of the poems 
(vol. 7 in the edition cited by Miss 
Arendt) had appeared by the previous 
mitnmn. What was suppressed until 
then was the poem "Die Lasting” 
about the government dissolving the 
people and electing another - -though it 
had been pirated In lincmuuer and else- 
where— and I have also heard of one 
severely anti-Stalin poem which las I 
told her at the time) had not been pub- 
lished, and still has not. Really 11 is 
not much good criticizing (he Brecht 
Archive, or hazarding guesses about 
Stalin’s rehabilitation, without know- 
ing what remains unpublished and why. 

That Brecht for many years sup- 
ported Stalin is not contested by anyone, 
even though there seem to be only three 
instances (one of them unpublished in 
hi$ lifetime) of his doing so in print and 
by name. In my view, however. Miss 
Arandi Is fnr too myopic about the 
nature of Buch “ praise . " Useful ” was 
iOdcCd n considerable tribute from the 
highly critical Brecht, but it was not un- 
qualified and It has to be compared, not 
with the terms which Miss Arendt would 
have liked him to use. about Stalin, but 
with the terms that other poets like 
BCcher, Eluard, . Neruda and Ouiildh 


Bdeher, Eluard, . Neruda and Ouiildh 
(fop a start)' actually- did. That, and the 
Soviet SldUn-worsrdp of that ilrille. Is 
the scale of S( alin-f lottery I had in mind 
not Brecht's idiosyncratic range or 
grudging compliments. As for the 
"material weapons"; there Is a less 
tortuous interpretation of (hose words: 
the .Rod Army has been put to some 


pretty discreditable uses since Brecht 
wrote, but it can hardly be classed I os 
one of Stalin’s crimes, while before (hen 
Hitler would not have been beaten 
without it. 

Why Miss Arendt has dragged in Mr. 
Auden 1 cannot think, though that re- 
minds me [hnl even lie onto wrote of 
“The conscious acceptance of guilt in 
the necessary murder ", and in the year 
of the purges at that— if 1 may parody 
the kind of criticism now thought appro- 
priate only for Brecht. Nor am I dcur 
what she means by his “ helping in (lie 
publication " of Brecht in English. But 
if she imugincs i don’t want him as a 
translator she is once uguin wrong. My 
co-cdilor and I have got copies of all 
those of his (and his collaborators’) 
translations which we have been able to 
find out about, though »v huve not yet 
started work on the volumes concerned; 
perhaps Miss Arendt doesn’t realize 
that there Is a U.K. and a U.S. edition, 
using different translations of the plays. 
For the selected poems, on which work 
is now progressing, 1 have more than 
once begged Mr. Auden to do transla- 
tions. but so fur without success. Quite 
apart from my own feelings about his 
poetry, which arc akin to Miss Arendt’s, 
he is the one poet whom Brecht's wife, 
son and daughter have all at diD'crenl 
times told me they would like to see 
translate Brecht's verse. 

If Miss Arendt has other suggestions 
for our work perhaps she would olTer 
them by some less indirect menus. 

JOHN WILLETT. 

London, N.W.3. 


THE EUROPA 
YEAR BOOK 1970 

A survey and refetence book of every country. )n 
; the world and all the 1 principal International 
organizations!. It contains the basic faGts and 
V i ^QMr 0 ^ all and Is packed with, useful 

: V0L;U M E'i f Inf'br'rt fill 1 Orgaini zat 1 bh&' f Europe; 

J ; VbLUME'll : . Af riba's trie! Americas, Asia, Australasia ' i' 
• ‘ • 3^30 paged, i oift *8in.{ , •; . ./ 


Price : £15 the set | ■ 
Publication : Volume 
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St. David’s College 
Lampeter 

Sir,— In The Yfclnrian Church Part 
II (reviewed in the TLS on March 19), 
Professor Owen Chadwick has u pas- 
sage about St. David’s College. Liim- 
peter. After noting the poverty of the 
benefices in South Wales in the early 
nineteenth century, he snys: “ Angli- 
can clergy were expected to be gentry. 
Wclsh-spenkers were seldom gentry. 
Therefore either the Anglicans must 
cause their clergy to learn Welsh, or 
they must use as their clergy less edu- 
cated men ." 1 

1 refrain from comment upon this 
Victorian equation of " the gentry " 
with (he well-educated, beyond saying 
that I have known many poorly edu- 
cated Welshmen who were rcnl gentle- 
men. Unfortunately, Professor Chad- 
wick ullows his idea of " the gentry ” 
to colour his account or the nest fifty 
years of St. David’s College. He re- 
marks that the college " did something " 
to train ordlnands who could aol gn lo 
Jesus College. Oxford, in spite of its 
being starved of money, which made it 
a “meagre institution lie assorts 
that “ its starvation and its inadequacy 
lasted until the seventies, whon Princi- 
pal F.'J. Jayne began to turn’ll into n 
reasonable place of- education nhd 
training for the Ministry". 

1 wonder upon what evidence Profes- 
sor Chadwick bases this pejorative ac- 
count of the first fifty years of St. 
David’s CoHegc. It is (rue that the college 
was financially poor, and that its stu- 
dents were not gentry ” in Professor 
Chadwick’s sense. They, were indeed loo 
poor to go to Oxford, but it is not true 
that thev were intellectually poor or that 
the college nffehied them only a poor 
standard of training. Its first Principal, 
who reigned for fifty years, was a D,D. 
of Oxford, Its founder and first Visitor 
was Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St. 
David’s, who was a scholar : and author 
of many theological books. From the 
first its curriculum: included Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew as well as Divinity, Welsh, 
Mathematics and Philosophy. Until 
1896 Jt Was under the direct government 
of the Bishop of St. David's as Visitor. 
Frpm 1840 to J874 the Visitor was the 
. learned Connop. THirlwall. It would be 
• a slur on his memory to suggest that 
be tolerated a low standard of educa- 
tion at Lampeter. In fact, he must have 
been - chiefly instrumental'. In obtaining 

. ln fl&eK <tase ; the 'iptaJifyl^e x am I na- 
tions were! ito be conducted by 
•xamhtata appoints In equal numben 
by the’i Vice-Chancellors , of Oxford 
and Cambridge,. 1 Doubtless thosc uni- 
yereitiea were consulted . before - they 
accepted 1 this duly . towards lampeleq 
which suggests that they had a good 
; Opinion/ of.;the education given Ihere. 


ppinton. oC,;«w. education given Ihere. 
,AboaLthJs time, Lambcter graduates 
tp bo admitted to Oxford and 
CMmbri^a as senipraffllUted students, 

V SL ■ David’s 

• College; was reasonable place -of 

i- Oie 


came oil the scene. In truth, this is 
what the College has been ever since 
it upL-ned its doors in IS27. 

ARCHBISHOP EDWIN MORRIS. 

Noyadd, Llunfair Ciydugan, Lam- 
peter, Cartliganshirc. 

Leigh Hunt as 
Beilman 

Sir. Si imm Nowcll-Smith suggests 
(April 2) that the verses attributed to 
Hunt by printer (’strew Henry Key noil 
might be found in " one or another of 
Hum’s * many papers 1 This is indeed 
the case with the verse "Orange 
Bo veil ", which is printed in The Exa- 
miner of January 23. 1814 under (he 
heading ” HcH man’s Verses for 1814". 
The title “ O ran qc Woven ” had been 
used ut least twice during December, 
1813. 'J’hc Moniiny Chronicle of Dec- 
ember II notices a divert i.wriiieiu by 
Mr. Dibifen with that title, and The 
Scot's Mnptizine included u poem en- 
titled "Orange Boven !-- Hurra 1 
Hurra ! Hurra ! " in the December 
number. 

The " Orange Boven ” verses, attri- 
buted lo Leigh Hunt by the evidence 
of Mr. Nowcl l-Sm it h, arc quoted in 
A. M. Broadley’s Napoleon in Curiea- 
tiuv 1795-1821 (Loudon, 1911). 1, 12-13. 
Broadley reprints them along with 
"Bonaparte and the Triumph of 
Europe", which is another verse in- 
cluded in Nowcll-Smilh’s list of Hunt 
verses. Apparently Broadley did not 
know of tne customary method by 
which Bellmen or Beadles came by their 
verses for he attributes both " Orange 
Boven " and " Bonaparte and the 
Triumph of Europe " to Thomas Bishop, 
a Beadle and Bellman "of (irosvenor 
Ward, in the Purish of St. George, Han- 
over Square ", 

BITTY T. Bl-NNE'LT. 

37 Mount Cirev Road. Sclniikci, N.Y. 
11733. U.S. A. 

Modern Poetry 

Sir. — In Ills excellent review (April 9) 
of the two hooks on poetry (and silence) 
by Micluiol Hamburger uiul Jer/y Peter- 
kiewie/, your reviewer quotes Pound : 

. . . niv errors »iul wrecks lie about 

me 

And l am not u demigod. 

1 cannot make it cohere. 

He omits to quote from the same 
canto (I Hi), a little later on: 

Again is all parudixu 
A nice quiet paradise 
Over the shambles, 

And some climbing 
Before the jake-olT, 

To " see again," 

The verb is ".see ” not " walk on " 

i.e. it coheres all right 

• (Even If my notes do not cohere. 

CHRISTINE BROOKE- ROM:. 

University of Paris. Vincennes. 

‘Winter in 


Prague ’ 


Sir,- -May J correct an error in my 
review of Robin Alison Remington’s 
collection of documents Winter In 
Prague (March 19)7 One of the docu- 
ments in the book is an article dated 
August 1, 1968, entitled "Czecho- 
slovakia is not going to commit suicide", 
and the author of the article Ls named 
as Ludvfk Svobodu. I foolishly in- 
ferred that this was the President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The same mistake was apparently 
made by the French writer Roger 
G&raudy In a recent book, and he svus 
duly taken to task for it in the April I, 
1970. issue of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party daily. Rude Prdvo, which 
explained that the article’s author was 
Ladisluv Svoboda, a former editor of 
the weekly in which die article appeared. 
Before you arc taken to task by the 
wdotiA -editors of Rude Prdvo. I hasten 
• to point out Miss Remington’s sihall 
error in confusing Ladislav with Ludvfk, 
and my own much larger one in con- 
fusing one Ludvfk Svoboda with 
another. . 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


“ You strain off a 
u camel”. anil ^:i| 

U is thought dm*,., 
ng was u misprint ftj 
his commentary X, ' '■ 
explanation. The ’ 
ut " MV8NI bogglhS'- 
wh.ch is a ii cn 
Greek word. '• 

Before the av i' 

" strain out", quite ! J,? 

the Geneva version, ^ 
N.w.7. Mi "" r ' 

Computers | 
Literary 

Sir,— As one of Ut M 
lj c . r«*ni Sympoy*Vi{ 
University on " Usn of lb I 
iu Literary Research", 1 
account (April 2) rifta 
one point, however, s & 
needed. Your corropo* 
that it was ” probably tqi 
kind ever held”. Acto 
was held at Yoritwn 
in the IBM research eenina 
ber 9- II, 1964, Thtpriod 
priuted by ffiM and ate m 
available. Subsequent, i 
such meetings was undereri 
IBM Corporation, at pjp 
Purdue, North Carolm .1 
versity and elsewhere. TVh 
Yale conference promiipi 
pendenlly published udu 

E :ipcrs from all thcnwnjpi 
y Edmund A. BowIhiM 
Computers In //hbmL* 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.:h 
10671. 

LOWS I 

Department of Ea^rsk h 
land Stale University, On) 
44115. U.S. A. 

No Rett 

Sir ,— 1 write tothrfvalf 
tremcly kind and 
of my first novel IriJ 
(April 91 and atAe»W 
u glimmer of hopetootok 
' isls struggling to Bid iW 
Your reviewer ® 
wax one " any publisher ** 

lo hnvc submitted to 
Thank you, BnlflM 
script wus refected by t»w» 

publishers before It fejri ' 1 
this lime, 1 am mi*+ 
had more faith in ^ JJ 
suggested he forget dl 
pressed on with 
sent it to MacnyHaM.fr 
1 know that learjf^ 
arc pretty commoB ill F 
1 feel that te* 
breed at the best ot 
sioiml reminders to 
after the tenth or ta^J 
On the evidence oftf 
(his was not a bad bos- 
on uncommercial pwOTl 
paperback and A<«w 
rights have been sold I uj. 
are now being rtegoWj- 
By wrllioR thh • *JL 
ridicule the publisbcrsj^l 

their own 

i do ho-bid merely jo 

i hope to others who 
the same predicamejf'fl 

grahak 

4 Tuflon Oardent. M 
| Molesey. Surrey. 
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t Sir-Gue eowe* jj 

, Gcorfrey N. 

tic Descrlphoti4^ 
i certainty that 
i involves.lheprejj^ 
r may becarpkd bj* -a 

, of Professor 

s review) may be 
i comes from 
I society, 

, carplesi 

. 0 f newswperi tw^ 
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Victorian urning 


„ of John Addington 

Herbert M. Schucller 
1 1. Peters. 

. 1869-1884. 1.011pp. 
i„' ; 1885-1893. 931pp. 

Wayne State Univcraity 
Tuni-Atlantic Book .Service). 

Climes loo much. John 
:» Symonds died at Rome 
1893. at the comparatively 
t of fifty-two, but one may 
la for saying that when 
ate) through the three fat 
no) 2^00 pages thru Pro- 
khueller and Professor 
u^e devoted to, his letters he 
have lived much longer, 
i, {omprehensive American 
if die letters was being con- 
a altogether too grandiose 
»ii a reproach levelled in 
ft of its first volume in 
coJinuis (February 22, 
kitsch subsequently en- 

E other reviewefs, including 
biographer, Phyllfs Gross- 
li must be levelled with 
ftnt flow that the whole 
ta been completed with the 
u of the second and third 

L 

oh was not one of the 
a literary giants and docs 
ill) support a sigh-by-sigh 
of his moods or blow-by- 
Kwot of his varied u’clivi- 
ni a man of some intelli- 
m scniibility, wide reading 
■Sri psychological make- 
wd education and social 
itaght him into contact 
qiunating people in the 
» iltrary and academic 
"ilh the best of intentions 
w ®>y have done him n' 
* i) erecting to his modest 
Jtotiwis a memorial. 

not an important 
i wd<r (and he acknow- 
T w ure of his poetry 
■.stady fluency” of his 
^ would we bo interested 


• • . haveoarP" 

New English Bible yjg'sJ 

„ ■ . . . revealed , 




EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED • 
18 Bedford Square, I^onaon. WCiL;. 


Siy.— Mr H. 2. Maccoby is, f think, 
correct in hk interpretation of the camel 
.and the needle's eye (April 9). But in 
appropriately adducing the words ql 
Maimew xxtti, 24 In the course of Ms 
letter, he Uafortuqaiely uses ihc A.V.: 
“ Ye blind guides, which i truin at * 
gnat.c and swallow a camel : Tne 


nrfnlstav^^ ^ ' -w*r" Shd ' 1 trapping any: insects or 
; . -r*? . ‘.Jayne ■£ other foreign bodied Tncty.E.fl. : 
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in his letters ? Apart from valuable 
sidelights on the Victorian social 
scene and the unposed snapshots of 
Victorian personalities .from Tenny- 
son and Jowett to Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Kipling, the interest 
must lie in the revelation of an “ aes- 
thetic ” personality in whom self- 
deception jostled self-knowledge ar 
he struggled, always with more or 
kss of guilt, to coine to terms with 
h-is own nature as an “urning" - a 
term he preferred lo homosexual- - 
and sought endlessly lo identify 
natures similar to his own in the 
past and in his own times. 

Until he was in his middle thir- 
ties — that is, well into the second 
volume of the Letters — he refused 
full expression to his homosexuality, 
which led him to complain lo H. F. 
Brown in 1885 that, in agreeing 
with R. L. Stevenson that men 
should take their All of all the 
activities and pleasures proper 
to each stage of life, he must des- 
cribe himself as one Of the “ warped 
human beings " who had never been 
young "and so are never whole- 
somely middle-aged or old He 
wrote to his daughter Margaret in 
the last year of his life: 

I love beauty above virtue, and think 
that nowhere is beauty more eminent 
than in young men. This love is what 
people call aesthetic with me, ... I 
know well enough that there are more 
important things in the universe than 
beauty. But there is nothing 1 was 
barn to love more. 

This is an honest confession. Most 
of his books front Studies iln the 
Greek Poets (1873), which were 
originally lectures to the sixth form 
at Clifton College undertaken to 
bring him closer to his beloved Nor- 
man Moor, to the posthumously 
published Walt Whitman and the still 
Unpunished. . . Aittobipsraphv, harp 
'continually on " unisexual love , 
which Mrs. Grosskurlh justly calls 
“ Ihc overwhelming obsession of 
Symonds’!. life’’ whether he was 
living at Clifton, as he did from 1868 
until 1881, or at Davos. 

Literature was for many year* n 
substitute for life, but finally its 


oust regained 


, . work was taken over by the novcl- 

PM ' ' ' • ist, Stephen Hudson, who had been 

Andreas Mavnr R lriend of bo,h P™ust and his first 

Uirtur x ’ , 4 English translator. Scott Moncricff’s 
winqus.fj. 3 s. version of the previous volumes is 
Er . ' justly famous. This does not mean 

di«d in November, that it is free from mistranslations, 
retrouvd was in some of them of an elementary 
Unfinished. I.t was nature. Stephen Hudson's knowi- 
of his manuscripts *dge of French was decidedly infer- 
It appears likely tint * or to Moncrieffs. The combination 
on this part of uncertain French, lack of the 
l 5 *fca 1912 . and 1916 translator’s know-how, and a faulty 
JJ” until .1921. There text produced an extremely defec- 


on this part of 
1912 . and 1916 
until .1921. There 


ff“l7 the us\ial lengthy t‘ ve English version. 
blfT ra ^ ins in the When it was decided to revise tne 


and pieces ” stuck on translation in the Jight of the critical 
Wpls. often without edition, it was found that the faults 
of knowing how wer e far too numerous for correc- 
^Jvere to be iiitid into lion, and that the only reasonable 
U* WHors pf Lg Nouvelle course was to produce an entirely 
WUedid their best when fre& h translation. Mr. Andreas 
jjJJJ ilrpt > published in Mayor has done an excellent all- 
pgh their version was round, job. A comparison between 


enchantments palled. " It Is true I 
go on writing books, and even 
poems", he admitted to H. G. 
Dakyns in I8‘>2. "Hut literature has 
long since lost for me reality of 
inlcreri." Living " en gaiYon" with 
the Swiss Christian Buol or the 
Venetian gondolier Angelo Fusato 
offered satisfactions more substan- 
tial than the ledge on Parnassus for 
which lie hud once hungered. 
Symonds ’s "ease’’ is an important 
one in Ihc history of the treatment 
of sexual devlalion in the Victorian 
period, but to document it so fully 
has served lo diminish and even— 
unfairly— to trivialize the man. 

To weaknesses in the conception 
of this edition there must be added 
weaknesses in its execution. Mis- 
prints arc legion and sometimes it is 
clear that letters have been mistran- 
scribed. The first letter in Volume 
Til contains the phrase “Qtiisquc 
sues pacem manes ", which the edi- 
tors oddly translate as " Peace to 
his ashes ", But. clearly Symonds, as 
the context indicates, must have 
written " Quisque snos patimur 
Manis”, quoting Virgil (Aeneld vi 
743—' "Each of us suffers his own 
spirit "). Indeed Professor Schuellcr 
and Professor Peter* arc fairly con- 
sistently unhappy in their dealings 
with Greek and Latin quotations 
and, more generally, their indus- 
trious annotation appears to depend 
more heavily on access lo a good 
library of reference books than on 
(heir joint possession of a width of 
reading at all comparable to that of 
Symonds. For example, Symonds’s 
remark with reference to Amiel that 
"they did not print such things 
upon the banks of the Ilissus ” 
requires them to note the echo of 
Arnold’s very familiar phrase from 
“The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time", not to discuss the 
purification of candidates for the 
Lesser Mysteries in the Ilissus. 

Volume NT of the Letters contains 
a list of "Corrections and Additions 
to Volumes I and H" which in- 
cludes some notable boobs, but the 
list is far from complete, and errors 
of commission and omission are 
just as frequent in the final volume. 
They fail to annotate where annota- 
tion U needed and make too numy 
elementary mistakes when notes are 
provided ("sans craintc" does not 
mean " without belief " ; 
" ngnosco " means “ I recognize '*, 
not " J don’t lyiow” j. " macte vir- 
tute " should not be translated 
" with spotted yirtue ”). . Occasion- 
ally they are downright obtuse. 
When Symonds writes in 1887, " I 
only wish the prescription would be 
Venice and the ‘ Mandragora \ But 
that is not to be thought of ", most 
readers will guess from the conr 
text what “ Mandragora ’’ represents. 
It is not, as the editors suggest, 
“ Probably Machlgyeifi’s . play ’’ 
( which was, it should be noted, 
entitled Mandragola). 


Reflecting diamond 


Sn:Pll\NK MAJ.LARMEa 
Corrcspondimce 
Volume 111. 1886-1889. 

Edited by Henri Mondor and Lloyd 
James Austin. 

44fipp. Paris: (Jallimiml. 32fr. 

Ihc third volume of Mallnrmd's 
correspondence contains 418 letters. 
Fifty of them are amusingly 
described by Professor Austin as 
” letlres-fantOmei ”, meaning letters 
which have not been found, but are 
known to have been written either 
beenu -,e re plies to I h em ex is t or 
because there are references to them 
in other letters. In addition there 
arc the texts of twenty-three letters 
written between 1865 and 1885 which 
have come to light since the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes of the 
correspondence and fifteen pages of 
errutu and addenda to the same 
volumes. 

Professor Austin observes, «s lie 
did in his introduction lo the Inst 
volume, that though we shall not 
find in the present volume “ l’dqui- 
valent dcs grundes lettres de lu 
jeunesse, on irouve ici mi He f&cettes 
de ce * diamnnt qui rdfldchit ', 1 'esprit 
de Mallarnid That is true. The 
letters are mainly concerned with 
publishers and publishing, Ldon 
Vanier was Mall army's publisher in 
1886, Edouard Dujnrdin, Editor of 
La Revue /jirf^peurfcHile, in 1887 
and thanks to the good offices of 
iSmile Verhacren, fidmond Deoian, a 
Belgian, filled the role in 1888. 
Demnn was the favourite, probably 
because his standards of book pro- 
duction satisfied Malta raid’s exacting 
demands as Vanier’s emphatically 
did not. “ Vous files qtielqiAm d*ab- 
solumeiit exquis, qui ressemblcz A 
vos Editions", Mallarmd wrote to 
him. 

A few of the letters Ip the latest 
volume are occupied by Mnliormfi’s 
dispute with Lion Vanier who had 
been dragging his feet over the 
publication of a fresh edition of 
L'Aprls-midi d‘m fame and the 
translations of Poe’s verse. They are 
Virtually the only letters in which 
Mallarmd abandons his urbane tone 
and roundly accuses the publisher of 
breach of contract. Professor Austin 
describes the uffnir as a " comddie 
In a way it was. Mallnrmd took 
Vanier id court ; then, when Du Jar- 
din announced, a trifle prematurely, 
the> forthcoming publication df the 
Poe translations by Denuin, it was 
.'Vnnier’s turn to' threaten Mallarmd 
with- proceedings, His case was a 
poor; one . 1 and he was, eventually 
persuaded to delay publication of his 
own edition of the translations until 
some time after the appearance of 
Deman’s. , ; '•' , 

Professor Austin prints a list of 
some sixty works presented lo Mal- 
, larmd by their authors during these 
foiir yeur?. MaJJarmd's (hanJe-you 


idlers show him at hi> and 

most gracious. However poor ihc 
work may have been or however 
undistinguished the author. Mal- 
larmc seems to have read it care- 
fully. He was not conic lit with a 
conventional note. He wrote in suit- 
ably encouraging lernis lo everybody 
including Francois Coppde, who 
was of course a friend, and even less 
imprecise poeis. Thing-, went wrong 
only once. He made some disc reel 
criticisms of a book of Rend Cihil’s 
and went on to give him sonic sound 
advice. Ghrl look umbrage and un- 
wisely refused to accept the advice, 
to his own serious detriment. 

• It cannot be said that these years 
were purlieu lit rly happy ones for 
Malta rmd. For pari ui least of the 
lime he seems to have been living 
from hand to mouth. We find him 
writing lo Dujnrdin on several 
occasions to ask for prompt payment 
for his contributions to Let Revue 
f tuid pendant e. The must painful one 
wns when publication of the special 
facsimile edition . of L'/lprbv-niidl 
was delayed for a month and Dinar- 
din was obliged through lack of 
means lo delay payment of the final 
instalment of Malta rind’s advance 
for a similar period. Although the 
sum was no more than a hundred 
francs Mttllarmd was shattered. Writ- 
ing from Valvins on August 30, 1887, 
he said : 

3e su]s dfisolfi : mais pour eel ahsurde 
billet de cent francs, yen al le dernier 
besoin. Nous soinmcs arrives preaque 
sans Jc sou icf , . . 

In Mny of. the following year we 
find him again asking for something 
on account. This time he is *' sans un 
sou " without even the qualifying 
" presque ", and has failed to obtain 
an advance of salary from the lycfie. 

It is a sign of his own generosity 
that in spite of these difficulties 
MaMarmfi expended a great deal of 
time and energy on organizing assist- 
ance of one kind or another for 
friends in need like the dying Vjlllers 
de rrsle-Adam. Only a few weeks 
after Ids appeal to Dujardin in 1888 
we find him contributing fifty francs 
lo a fund started to help Verlaine. 
The next ycur he sends twenty-five 
francs to a fund opened by Claude 
Monet to purchase Manet's "Olym- 
pia 11 . for the Louvre and help the 
widow. It is interesting, in view of 
present-day prices, lo observe that 
Monet’s target was no more lhan 
•• 20,000 francs or a mere £800 at that 
lime. We also learn thal.Zoln, who 
had once been an admirer of Manet's 
and bad written about him, refused 
to contribute anything. 

Among. other letters of particular 
■interest are one to Gustave Kahn in 
May, 1887, recognizing Him ns the 
" first exponent of ■ free -verse, with 
some penetrating Comments on its 
relation to traditional measures, and 
two tp Mfiry La u ten l in September, 
• 1889; Which seem to mark the end of 
the affair. ■ ■ ■■ 


E? thereat it contained a opening lines of the two ver- 
cJJ'nber of misreadings sions is sufficient to demonstrate 
emendations; ■ f he superiority of the new translator 
^imc ftnd AWrZ z- in catching the rhythm of Proust's 
K a forStalJu , rr f Prose, in his handling of vocabulary 

'to ' ■ and in his um of fangungt gener- 

fOofl prepare the a ir v ' 

' T fa e editors of the critical edition 
fWi a . n re l e «ated thirty-six passages not 1 

th?B°Sn e m * U8 J ype ' finally placed by Proust to foot- 
fcy^otSw 1 notM * They explainefi jhat one ' of 

S% yeart TtSSi Ae reasons for doing so is that B 
fcS’Attv edltari end a 8 reat work "son 

aspect fimouvanft d’inacheyfi ", ' ■ A 
translator^ aim is, rightly, to give a 
editors * foreign public the most readable 

vers ion of a maitereiece that he 
r ihany mssb , l ^ e can. Mr. Mayor has therefore iticor-' 
CWt with ■ ;f£L by - c,,t : . DOfated these passages iiito the text 


J.V-* pnx ^ 

• •• • • ' ■ : v 


r \ ^' 4 '_ ■ 


iaS 1 • ported these passages into the text 

He has also, as he telfc tri, altered 

g Stcdb v i r ®J E the order of sentences and para- 

. graphs at many points . and .has 
t “t " occasional! y dared . to add a ^few 
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which explanatory wor4&". It has aUbWjn 
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contributions are 
completely newto ; 
THE NEW BIBLE 

REVISED 


zgzwmz un 


Edited by D, Guthrie, J. A; Motyer, A.M* Stlbbs, . 
p. J. Wiseman : 

RevMbn. takes account of ^reeent reiearcK wHlfih .7 . 
throws fresh light on the background, structure pri - 
rbeanlrig of the text, brief of the questlpns asked about ’. 
tha Bible' tbday. ' 

• • . ■■ . , , 'i • • ■' 

A dm-vqIu me commentary by an international taem : . 
of. BO contributors, now based on the Revised 
Standard Vert fori. , ' •. ;T . 

12 Qaneral Ayflefes give .fielpfu I. cpmpacf treatment of - ( ■’ 
( ^ch subjects, m i heouthpri ty of Bcrlpturij. rpvsletlon - 
«hd linaprniilp^ . 1(10 fftfjrtaiy pf i- - ^ -'"‘yll . 

. Published ^16 AprlH Price BOsA^tcjal 'introductory^ ' . 
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Imperial themes and indigenous artists 
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II must in nil fairness he added Republican and ; mn , , 
aL this book will he extremely use- Greek world”. *'*] 
' ‘ any worker in Ibis field. 


ful to any worker in tins field. There is some r»,u 1 
Although the author’s evident devu- the identifications Tja 


((IKMJ.fliS ( . VMUIMU.K: of MM pro*,™' ar, Dr Vc, ^TTSISL^SSmI-. tbli SSlSt *11 ha~ly»“ 

Homan , linpan.il An in Un-aM imd L ™,.. I .""" "mne^! Ihere’ean he no possible jusLillaaLion ful to any worker in Ihh field. There iewj 

Ash, Minor £ri^r aiifTlfic iii«rial family, for excluding the buil.-build.nBS Although the authors ov.denl deyu- the ntentiffcuiom 

54Spp. Harvard tlniversil) Crew. K “™*ionV Ihai Empanicd which not only were among .lie most lion to Ins card indexes has al loo and Ihc reader will f,* 

London: Oxford University Cress. JJr'SSffSS huihliny' hcslalc inlluenlial of all vehicles for the often M him lo lose sight of (he to check both the hS 

1.1117s. fid. refift-ltew ire subiects which he dissemination of western Roman wood, it lias heen a grail source ol references and the ,J2 

has already made his own. One niay architectural .ideas throughout tie strength in jisling and clttssifynig the factual descriptions^] 

The title promises well: the author question individual statements and eastern provinces but which also trees, ihc individual judgments nrc do assemble convcaitt 

is a scholar or wide learning, and attributions; but the categories of seem regularly tohavc incorporated a ways s ^ ldaL j . a1 ’ 1 NiV vS'L^i - lTOfll i "‘tad 

there is, as he remarks, a great need discussion are familiar and valid, and halls devoted specifically to the glori- vincmg. More than ■[ Ijjlh of the Vermeule s observatka 

for more books on the Roman art Dr. Vermeule has a great deal lo ficalion of the ;2 5E Si? „^ elher • 4 
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e decisive campaign in Tunisia 


tttOESEVi 


,d Power 

kithinwo- # 10s. 


Gaulle, for^instance] who* has^shown Kh™n«TAn& E irsl A ™* cutting in behind tlic 

that a soldier can write the most Afric . German -Italian forces facing the 


The Akaril buttle was another 


lucid and heauliful prose, were to an 


Africa was that, having decided at Hi s hth aZ ilT w o„ fffc? hSS ° f I?"™ ^ ^ 

an early stage that they should put to it iJ w iSn Dosi lions within aCc0rdiny ,0 lhc Official Historians, 
concentrate on heutiiuv .hi* n,.rn,..nc _! a,n .- p ^ *' tn 'P M nuisilists cull • onnri rinivhm'" 


L—- read the book and find himself uon«’..nfr..i- w ,■ uv- MI0U,a Put to it t 0 retain positions within 

dWer describes Tunisia accused of " aggravating political before he Jaj^c thc^dSSin fo? S £r?n/ C rirtnse ? f Tuni . s and w;iit 
1 0 f battles between the circles” and disrespecting “the Ink- ,u y Uec ,f d for Montgomery, in ponderous pur- 

the, spring' of »cr«™„« of setting?" (M& WeLrTjL^ ^^°^^n K |.jo bring up xgffi- 


"pugilists cull 'good finishers’”. 
When he came up against the Enfl- 
davillc position, a row' of awkward 


for more books on the Roman nrl 
of the individual nations and pro- 
vinces of the eastern pari of the 
Mediterranean world. The perform- 
ance. alus. docs nol match the prom- 
ise. What went wrong? 

Dr. Vermeule's purpose, as ex- 


atid stimulating. 


Eleusis, 


say about them that is both learned what arc the Lesser Propylaca at pendixes. which 1st respectively the them or not. are iktf 
and stimulating Eleusis, which were Roman only in known imperial _ portraits from mg. Even if he h» iwi 

ii i s W | ien tve turn to the back- the person of their donor. Appius . Greece, Asm Minor. Syria nnd in presenting a balance 
around of local artistic convention Claudius Pulcher, or the lower or Egypt; n comparative selection ot Roman imperial (or 11 m 
and craftsmanship against which the Winds, doing in this company ? works of art from sites in the eastern art in the Greek u«5 
these works were produced that his All loo often one finds the discus- provinces that arc now in museums assembled much of ihtj 
is.ur.Li ic for face cun* Hppp nftrhhm sion slmnina imperceptibly from and private collections ; and n list such a portrait, tomb 


world. And yet what could be more to explore) to Roman “ imperial” 
oTStcm Rome Specifically hi utterly different than the Roman- art. a term which can conveniently 
is concerned w?th Ronia^oindal ar^U period artistic output of Athens and be stretched to cover ^mosl any 


i soldier it 
Hi parallel d 
i of one of 
ins on the I 
ite record): 
It'alks vortlbc 


", one desert veteran was ment from First Army. Alexander 
observe — and the Eighth refused this, but Montgomery’s con- 
ocst, and Army fumbled at Marcth and Aka r it fldence continued even after the 
planning and let the enemy escape; when nature of the obstacle became clear— 
eventually took charge though Major Macksey doubts llaat 
i the resistance with a he ever reconnoitred it himself and 
oordinated blow a good accuses b ini of breaking his previous 


rr,h SerSt ’ 'L f o?; n fhe'? n kT S5»- lhe F T Ch « - ' ™i«abTTi™ 5.J been State =£ ofn SifglnrMU 

the birth cert S rSl;? »,?!! ” , JS h !,[n S|St . for .^ >t 9 ^ wasted. There is something in this; is instructive lo note the difference 


IS Ktiliuui mru Willi nun mu uiih.hu an, r— . — : — ' — -- ---, d n .i,,,* 

that is to say with the works of art Ephesus, the one a prestigious pen- Roman-period monument that 

and architecture in the East that have sipner, rich only in the memories catches his fancy. 

lo do with the Roman slate — the of U# own great past and in Us Iradi- At the other end of the scale, what 


Snobs and ex-slaves’ 


between Major Macksey ’s account, 
based on documents and chrono- 
logy, and the account in the Mont- 
gomery Memoirs.) In (ho event 


btep der Fflbrer und dann 


buildings, st allies and reliefs which <iojw of fme craftsmanship, the other j s one l0 nift ( {e 0 f principles of MATTHIAS GELZICR : 


everywhere commemorate the “'If™ '"nj™ selection which have included the The Ro.mtti Nobility 


publish Mrs, Susan Tug 

Roman rulers and embody in visible temporary arts? Here Di. Ver- imncriallv-inseribed -r- i . . n . f .. men during the late RtpU 

form their official impact upon local ineule s- vision of the broader issues »« Translated by Robin Seagcr. The slave received bh 

civic life. As artistic creations these seems to have got losi heneath a nnleslones of Bithynia. while exclud- Oxford: Blackwell. 36s. 0 new relationship 

works bear two faces. They ore the mountain of detail. His discussion of mg the fascinating correspondence " . , here WHS the nSmS 

products of an imperial idea, the individual pieces is invariably 0 f its governor, Pliny the Younger, SUSAN TRFGGIARI . and per | ww K lbM H 

generated in and nurtured from learned and frequently acute. But, so with the emperor Trajan about his Roman Frccdmen During the lute freeman 5 son T1 biS« 


tiles nlpnsiire uhon « f i, wiuti^ing nis awn siae. i nai rapid gomery ivienioirs.j in me eveni 

teeth through the exrltp? nu no < seeing French Morocco. That meant reinforcement of Tunisia, for all the Montgomery mode no progress, *uf> 

i die book ffrom whirh^nU^ ! ha i t lC lH rt . hcst East they could brilliance of its execution, was only fered heavy losses and Alexander 

exa moles ,-nmM m » ' ?u C ? n< ^ was ^X iers ar *^ fhat the force the first of a number of decisions by removed from him the divisions with 

examples come) to find thaL ihc nfr fm > u:.u, ...i c j u.. a 3 . . 


jteksev employs every autho? ^is -iftcrTll a man 5 slnsLnS se | ofE fro . n J Algiers to Tunis, Hitler, when faced by Allied opera- which First Army took Tunis, 
iktoricto justify this view thafwhcn he getldoTn fathc^ooer one. m ' ' ’ W ° b ° a Very ^ IfiS 1 ^ JMmjvmrv. MUor 


;uir^7niWort ¥ anTa workof a niilharv hiZi?n P hl #fc . , . , for “ Overlord^, whereby he whole- Macksey has much lo say iA favour 

ni Id fact he goes^ to such produces wh it is mnZ E°, r l h csc reasons, and given the heartedly cooperated in the achieve- of Anderson, communding the First 

matters that he a can' fS^lidy 9 • raP ‘ d Gcrnian f ? act,0 - n ’ - ,l soun rnent of their purpose, to reduce the Army. He had an awkward manner. 


i U'piu vjcmian reacuon, u soon ment ot their purpose, to reduce the Army. He had an awkward manner, 

became apparent that, far from the number of soldiers available at the but this has less to do with his 

decisive point in France. A quarter failure to take Tunis in the first dash 

of a million were forced to surrender than the fact that he had too few 


Rome; but ninety-nine out of a far as one can discern any connecting Intervention in the building projects Republic wrong in claiming tkaj 

hundred of them are also the work thread, it is jdtnosl always that of nt Nicaea and Nicomediu V There is 293 dd, Clarendon Press : Oxford was the word for Ik 

of local artists and craftsmen, work- (he imperially inspired factor in the never any question of the extent and ft JEJL s j. v p res c n 4 s contrast lo llbrrtn Ih 

: t I I!.. I- (niulinn Nn nnlioront nirlliro ~C n. uiiitsijiij 1 ' w ’ vu .“. , , 


ing in traditions that had little to equation. No coherent picture variety of Dr. Vermeule's learning, 


do directly either with Rome or with 

I faly. If was precisely the interaction vincial artistic currents of which a reluctance to omii any item that Familiarity with the German lan- of the wivatfc'w 

of these two currents which gnve so these were equally a manifestation, appears on his files. A little ruthless gunge is often u fonn or one- freedutfl 

much of the monumental art of the The same lack of disciplined per- self-editing might have helped him upmanship »n dons. Pursued by a rf/J(|| Benera i m/rf 

Roman provinces its own distinctive speclive is evident at every turn. If as well as the reader to bring the qmck-wittcd and nimble pupil, they / tope rue) 
personality. the chapter entitled " Roman Im- resulting mass of material into mean- scuttle for refuge to the stronghold . j wfekte* 

On the first of these two aspects pcratorial Architecture ’’ rightly in- ingful shape. of which the pupil holds no key. the J. that ’the pain# * 


emerges of the very diverse pro- but on almost every page one senses 


contrast lo llberim, lh{ 
establishes — u point 
with advantage bn m 
out of the way at Ikt^ 
the book. The 


i Ya + m way i,a legenaary rigure, objects 

ating Boers and Germans 

° ^ VJVklilUAIO Allied prisoner camps on May 25) 

LWSMTBi served, but only in part. Much of With the shallower critics of . and t0 , l !? ese must . added the American soldier. The battle of 

bKft&ip la (he Twentieth w . ,iat has bwn written and Uiousht Montaomerv he deals firmlv and osses beforehand m nen, arma- Kasserine is one of bis best battle- 

f about It was inspired by Lloyd reasonably. TIiosc who chide him equipment, ships and aircraft, pictures and gives credit where it 

Fl* «t r n George's brilliant tongue and by his f nol deutrovin® Rnmmoi nt Gn the strategic side, therefore, was due. He demolishes the claim to 

. Armour Press, evc^ effart to diwdii Haig and AJ H jf f y ® j ft Major Macksey has much justifica- have influenced Rommel's with- 
_ Robcruon. Rommel had ir nn nhed in ha tion for Calming a success story. He drawai from Kasserine Which Mont- 

£« rta '"!y >» difficult to sec how • battlc Q f opportunity and MontS- J* #t ho . me when , he **?*}* wi ‘? gomery was still making when he 


in May (a legendary figure, objects troops and too little air support. He 
Major Macksey, but in fact very also praises Patton and Bradley on 


close to the numbers reported by the Amcricnn side and write* justly 
Allied prisoner camps on May 25) and generously about the ordinary 


Converter of the Empire 


RAMSAY MULLEIN i 
Constantine 

263pp.' Weidcnfcld and Nicolson. 
12 iOs. 


naling enigmas presented by the too briefly, about Constantine's Lies’' 

ancient sources will receive little apnalling liquidation of his own Lsni/ lobbying, family tie-ups’, polili- 

belp from the bibliographical note, wife nnd eldest son tor alleged (<nt r r b. n H.M^ jniJo, m.ihu^.t *mi- 


Ol WIIK.II lilt pu 111 IIIIWI iim Ibvj. Uiw il.nl ' Ihn lUirnn 

Roman historians to Putily-Wissowu. 

the Smiuvckt. Mttn/cr's A<le!s P ar- « « „ teWl 

tcleii — to Gclzcr's splendid />»V No hi I- ? r ^® dwu « e i t Jo) 

ItiU. From Lhc moment of its publi- * . theTicht to halfbse 
cation it became u classic, a guide lo J ,d . Dalan | l 

the actual working first of Repub i- 
cun, thon of Imperial Uonv.ro poll- WK » r : et s on s bv wlncb b 


Certainly it is difficult to sec how 


bat important study the French Army could have sur 


generalship, with its* _yiy.«ijiXlttr ihe JHivdia offemive 


•e sur- nreVv ms ceriainlv riBht in noi the internecine struggle of French published his memoirs in 1958; 
ve had beginning* by offering Rommel vet * oldiers and politicians, to which ht , chronology is sufficient refutation, 
; sacn- 8 .J,. .. u: devotes much space and much exu- * even without the evidence now avaii- 


Lsni, lobbying, family tie-ups, poi 
llcgcd cn j friendships, sinister political a 


In this respect the writer has done treason. Whether they were really jnosili ‘i’^i f ron i auainst the 
too little justico to his own careful trcasonabJe or nol we cannot tell. n clos .? a _ . l . nc 


restrictions by wlnA 
social existence wn.fj 
could bo a Jurymw ■* 
the necessary wealin. !■ 
be 11 senator uaksistt 


in h* . Wc . rc ‘* 1C knowledge that conditions merv arrived nt his nlRO mdii* inde. 


which flowed from the much -cat l- concord. Alexander, who might be 


scholarship. Nor does his rather The treatment of Constantine’s Cid'/cr’s EJImo d!T 

elaborate introduction tiu le suaaesl mnsi mussivn nchievemn.nt oiher * S ... * VLt. ! ^ .'t u:? b « r y 10 dl 


Eisenhower-Darlan deal, expected lo fill lh6 role, is treated 


expected to till the role, is treated 
rather coolly; never criticized but 


Allcitaiioit fa /Ae Empire and Sof~ the overwhelmingly important fact stantinople and its establishment as JJJ 1, 'hi^fcMne Sehrlitcn 
rffer and ClvlUm m the later thattho Empire, which- had been- his capital. Wo ore given. Ills true. ", . Sthri ’ ten ' 


the lower boptgMiutJJ 
Our Information bwj 


tiicM doctrine 
t'hAtfn' Iea „|4® w , as wards Ihc end 
after the war the 


never much praised. The final quick 
victory is rightly put down lo his 
planning and firm control (more 


Roiiutn Empire, They are both V^rv pagan at his accession, was Chris- an admirable account of the devel- ^ wo P nr ^ s were published in 

good. His latest book (which |j t|n w hcn he died stands in need of apments which had led up to the nnd ^15. and why they have 


The two pnrts were published in frccdmen of pwsooi 


prominence and W 
frccdmen, in » ® 


oame out in the United Stulcs last 
year) Is also yoty good. But it is 


a great deal of explanation, espc- step. But not enough is said of the nol „ be ® n translated into English frccumo • . / 

cifiTly to those who have studied the very valid reasons why this particu- car l ,c r is a mystery. Perhaps the a « ...*m Lnrfl fit 


J . V f L ciatiy to muse who nave studied me very valid reasons why this partial- «“'*>*=* » « rnywery. remaps m ’’v” h nr n free 

ra ?« r 1 ■» 1 in f n h T i l tS J!d v a politically somewhat dim role of the Inr site wa? chosen. Incidentally, dons wanted to hang on 10 their who > , the 

iT <>r tu^ 0pU ar ui Sty C f Church up -td that time. Professor most historians tend to ignore what k ®y s - Anyhow, the good work has popnjj V 1 1 * Fr on « 

though agreeably, sententious and <at MacMullen presents a very ludl- Constantine's fellow-emperor Licin- novv been done. Blackwell, who hus Tenney * 


[Jetton, skilled leader- 
3iaff. Thus 
IbS 8 wh ctl followed 
lapN-Jb A British 
which, enabled 

EtflW? th ® fie,d 

CIS “sWy-tralned ex- 


tion to inviiluahlc 


might nave been made ol his very 
successful deception plan), but since 
Major Macksey is convinced that 
the enemy were al their Iasi gasp for 
supplies he makes it .look more like a 
mapping up.: it was more or a battle 
thaJi that, bind Alexander was justi- 
fied in adding " Tunis V to his peerage 
title. Axis shortages of. ammipiifion 


nA,j!l S ™ n pr« l MncMulIen presents a very Judl-' Constantine's fellow-emperor Licin- now been done. Blackwell, who hus . 90 percdl 

clous and plausible picture, even ii lus may have been doing in the east recently published a translation of ns ,,^ u ” f y R i aves t(S.^ 

f^sor MncNluHen had beei P°]\ we could have done with rather before Constantine struck him down . Geiger’s Caesar, has now published r n l ly - -^-lucianl lo i* 

tng on tnq ancient idea that biog- morc about the ultimate implica- in 324. Professor MacMullen allows Die NobIHtilt in a translation by p r l 15 Mr |i 0 n. 1 

Jhis ^nl? r nf lioD8, He is especially good on him, In passing, some of the credit Robin Seager which nol only is. of h /%n v P nf Greek 4 

in ^ rn r^F h f C Wn Constantine's visions. Here is the for Constantine's big admin Lstra live course, a faultless translation but ulso j 5 not « 

SSZ £' '.ra a LST tSSS I : .(yd.te «yUd have added, feada .Umirably ,, Hnglixh pro» in XtoT 


Constantine's visions. Here is the 
first one : ' 


wa f 5 r?o^ ? Surwe B the ^numcrow fasci-. for the hlsiorlah, there is nothing to significant artistic tendencies^, its own right. "X fl man «* 

be gained by dod^ng the account, by Constantines changes greatly ; Arrogant abroad, the Roman of / ronl that mooejlj 


1 ^.. 5a& y ,u°r f £/ PPCaC ‘ d the 

Qwnan amv tnH ^at definite infantry units should reason high level bombing had been |. ^ainiv With and Tn^ Rnd ^hr’nio^ 

^ toterunner of .the {f feafve^Thc^Eiphof A tbe 'soldiera, and therev are severe of both German and Italian troops 

ihat was for. long - ta . n ^ ob J ccll ve, neglect of which t e. The ^Eighth 1 Army expected io remajj^ about some of the generals, remained remarkably high. When 

tTffjJte brunt of the P r ^ J P ,e J va<l 10 *** P a,d fej! [[if • Ma J®r Macksey seems nQ adiqirer of the 7th Armoured Division entered 

^«bt well be expected dear| y *«arly a quailer of a century .[i ut W f^° &J nde f h d _' Montgomery, who was not. quite at Tunis and the Americans- -Bizerta, 

Wboolt, but General U er, - tll ln his chapter dealing with his best in Tunisia. When he faced and when Akxnnder signalled "we 

JWi admirably lucid *be 'nterwar years General Six- the Mareth line he expected 10 break are- masters of the African shores.", 




ifte at Tunis and the Americans - Bizerta, 
faced and when Alexander signalled “ we 
break are- masters of (he African shores", 


trying to. distort it into terms he can affected the army, and on this, as distinction was an* outsize snob at arid to R" - 

hfcselfjnwardlyfeel and, understand, we .might have expected from his ?£**£$* a ,. .. 


0r tf b i r i^m/ U T Ju e re - p ? n fe earlier “work, Profc^or MacMullen uciiJ w^fat'fiKr toTmon- Sot^overWi 
a fact. \n some sense also, the vision it is excellent He is also verv inform- . . * was me uni 10 uemon cannot oe uve 

refers to is a fact. But it is an artistic -•lb? T i 5 ?; £ strate “°f a fawil y Which couU brains 


could brains ; they n»* 
istors, dnnS. for doctors 


NORTH SHIP xwWRrmftTM KBSSES' ^te-of . ' fiSiiy i 

one, fae creation- of a particular culture KuiHina U nmammmK count consuls among its ancestors, gi 0 nh, for docton 

by PHILIP LARKIN • 21s. . . . at a -particular period as much removed P™ 8 r am^o. ttiough his wa8 at the top of the social scale, particular wertB 4 - 

.from straitfl sensory perception as aUusions tothe projects of Constan- Among free men the cx-slave the There was no K* 

^ n,wg ihe -“ 

| America Most Influential I On the second vision .before the include debatable was® a second^? citLeS^keidmcn descended fro^. 

UteraijmdfplltlaiU P ^ *.,•» -1 in the early Roman Empire were the society they . , 


g ^yinwwting. “‘J'w 1 " , l ‘V. . hU 7hL coocname rugmst "...ana provided strategic campaign ot distraction ana 

rat!n 8 survey of the and , Martel, brilliant but not easy to emty had Iteen in the habit of going far only a, weak encircling mpve- encirmement, and the second heavy 
J5* off ’ -1914*18 the dea ^ w,tf> except ort their own Christmas and moot. When " PuglUat'’ was stopped blow to Oerman strength fn four 

K^^glooma ovJ? tern ^ s : , " *nf ^ dcad fac ^inforred tho .marcldng moritha caused by HttJer's intransi- 

FJOCS, both aUied and The exponents of armour epw future -IJfE’ t W!™ n o d th , wing but in a manner which. pro- g^nce. It was reasonable to expect 

•L^'the- ahthor is warfare as a kind of naval warfare !q S - wV 1 hV g °fn m tt a • °|SSr duced tujijacessary confusion and that fuFthercarnpaigns of di^trac{ion 
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A merlca’i Most Influential 


f I ' • c <l - ** • v :- 'r* r: I : UUkO} ; ppfelj/Sil» ’to V®® 1 “MW:"®?, ?®l^P©WKdi;. With Duffi nilblUhcd in IQ^S • anil t\OW hftV® fAihlt 


On the second vision, before the 
, battle of the Milvlan Bridge, Profes- 


points. 


Spbfysii. 


• offBoaka 

. is on sflle . ■ - 

In London, W.G.l 


1 ^ later elaborated ot) these eYents. be i n 8 a marvellous portrait ascribed. 
Concludes that : 1 . V' : . . ... .(Wlb the. uncertainty which, sur- 


; Miich of it originated, with' the :■ «* ascriptions) to 

emperef- - A sense, of mission grew in ,GonstantUle s . soq, Constantius H, ' 
v^Uniiover. the 1 years, As. he . heated his Who - emerges in so unforgettable 
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by 3. K. H&YSMANS t?s. 

The great classic of Satanism 


I .-What oh. earth, or in bwVto, : did- j -' 

I Constantine reaUy. M6ve? "Few Wved;- effSLs of EitLlnJ » ■ 

1 Uan , L belief interested 'Con^tantin^ t hjB ; Pehgiiln tfaoslator^was^ scarcely . 

very much T rieither Gqd's merdy, JriiUch of a hlstoriari, are nb aubsif- - ■: Z. : 

. nori mans smMness, neither, damr, .t®fe,!- '. - r ' / . 1 . 

nation nor salyation, neither bro®(i- liaDffafis in 'ahp»«u 1 

erlvi love nor. needless vto S »V. •- 


J T/ie Fortune Prtss, IS, Befgmre Rd.-, $Wt humhnUy, But Professor Mac- irig, pqt Professor MacMu lien's 

; u MuUw only. writes briefly,. perta^PKMCikttlMiNd a'od H-l ~ ! V.i;. . 

...v /.< jv- ^ . - L 


u ii S'* »uu' aiiinnr IQ m ^ - -•» - vuihi^iuji ■ nyvi Ui«i, »uri|iGrwu.iilJdiRiJa ut uiiuab luu 

^^W glowncss at ca " 5,s,,n * ° r «ank venin lank action, 1 ° * corae delay, . The eflemy were 4pt rpych woUJd find hip? puce m«re «odpeiBi 

himself to , and wanted mobile fotmutions based Aghela again,' hampered In'tbeir w/lhdcawi'L . (; ’ tftih '' « •' ..!■ v 

toWiiJi ? Ca . 1 on ‘he tank and almost ' entirely General SIxsmilh has cpvered 'tbe,:' ' "W ’ I, if ^v : ■■■-‘-■s '■ /’ ■ 

[HMi f Vas i armoured.. It is true that the permans whole very considerable, rat)^.. of W t ' r ^ . | i ' » 1 1 ; ■ ■■ ' ' ,.v V - 

worked on thb idea and .achtered British military, opcratioiis- *tron\ ■ t? TF- ■ - ' ‘ ‘ ' 

# | tSan^irtP£ TwllD * g«it success i In Poland^ ^ w IMP and Sbuth Africa to the end oF“ the ■' WlKKM ' ' "II JL • ' 

^lh?Stf C J easJ ' France, in 1940 but there they were Second Wprld War in this penetrflt- Uw BUllfitlTI 

'feiil prff Wed 80 : cmplored a^mst armies ut no way infi and admirably wcll-reasoncd ‘ • # .-> 

^& 2stsa« astt' srafc? ■ 

V fleS • ? 0,e orik^LdlvUioni Poland w«. time affd; U|at IfStll be .vidua^. 10 , : !; . J.™' £? Z j; ' v W*H**&* ' , .. ApTIST/AU.THOrt. -. 

H'-fcodi' «.■ 2 . Udn * tnoreover, almost impossible, strategi- every student of wot, '/ T' ' • r":.:*-. ^ 'oi i ■' • 1- 

■ lb. the Weslerd Desert. in tbe often. Gerhard RiUer'j iuagislerjal /our- ^ r , !■ 1 “ . 

SBgdS'saasa^- jaasssas : 


ao » to Im il,» ", un ,rw laiuL Hnu almost enwoij ,nAauum ima cyvcieu toe,; ; . .• - 

RafTLl 1 r Vl u : wraoured. It Is true that the permans whole very conslderable rangc .qf W. r ^.iV iii(j 

M of^ «.»*• l ! 8 u ^S® d worked on tbb ^ idea and achieved British military operations -from '■ T L:' 

weat success ln Poiand m 1930 and Sbuth Africa to the end oLthe MM 

t«2^ j easy '? I94 -°’, but lh z *21 Second Wprld War in this penetrat- ; U 

Produced so : employed aftAmst armies in no way ■ d fl dmirablv woll.re«nned ’ . 

H critidsm, The organoid and. equipped for modern in . e _ anQ _ WclKeyonco. ^ 

& o£ Vnreg fPn« battle, filhtin* in the face of alnio^l kL!°f ;60Wtt 

lhc culfninaOA- comp/ete German air .supremacy and ^y that tWlis the best book pf ^(s •' 

^ -te , 6 , n they were followed by a large number kind thAt bis apbeared Tof some • TtTL B - 

! ; ? ole of S“ dWUioni Pofid was. timq aifd; lf|at if:$ILb* .vriu^lplip.: ; f 171 ” '- 

^•froth nJTvi .‘tons moreover, almost impossible, stmtegl- every swden t of war. -, ' 1 ; : 

i-W^North Sea caUy, to defend. V'; j, -^1 Jj . . . V>:' 




at;BHWrioay 


-mi na.« ' w ■ ’ T“»z -■] — • -r - . - . . -• .icvuiiu vtumu yt hi in mis miieuai- 

so cmpioveii against armies wt no way j and admirably well-reasoned 
w cti hclsm, The organized and. equipped for modern • . A ,* 
dS. o£ Ynra* fpn« battle, fighting in the face of alntoql . JJMWf 

the culminniUn compete German air supremacy and ^y that tniv Js the best book of jts 
they were followed by a large number kind dUt Wa appeared,,, fof gopie; 
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Gentle conservative at the heart of the storm 


HItl'NO WALTER i 
Bricfe, 1*04-1962 

Edited hy i otto Waller Lindt. 
463pp. Frankfurt: &. Fischer. 

DM 30. 

Sriiuo Waller wa& born in Berlin in 
the year that I he Bayreuth Fcstspiel- 
hatiC opened its doors with the first 
performance of The Ring and he 
Jived well into the age of Stockhau- 
sen and Cage. His letters, which 
extended over almost seventy years, 
mirror the gradual evolution of the 
restless and ambitious Bruno Schles- 
ingcr (" on local grounds " the 
director of the Breslau Opera re- 
quested that the newly enguged 
Kapellmeister change his name to 
one not conspicuously Jewish) into 
the sage and gentle nnlhroposopbist 
or his later years in Cali forma. 

The Saras! ro-like warmth and 
humanity that inspired .such affec- 
tion in orchestras and audiences 
alike was not just u public mask. 
When in the late 1 920s in 
Berlin that nioMcr-taclielnn, Hein/. 
Tieljcn. General attendant of the 
Prussian State Theatres, man- 
oeuvred Walters Chariot ten burg 
Opera into a position of i in accept- 
able dependence, his long Jcllcr of 
resignation was astonishingly free 
front personal animosity. Heroic 
patience and understanding of 
Hans Pfitzner’s almost pathologi- 
cally quarrelsome character' were 
able to preserve some degree of 
friendship Tor more than half a 
century. A letter to Rudolf Bing, 
complaining of producer's licence 


at the Met. is a masterpiece of 
sweet reproach. 

After the war Walter refused 
utterly to associate himself with 
campaigns against German artists 
who had .stayed and worked in the 
Third Reich. It was only when 
Furtwiiofilcr wrote complaining that 
an attempt fled by Rubinstein, 
OrmRndy -and Piatigorsky) to atop 
him conducting in Chicago was 
“ unexpected and monstrous ”, that 
the Pacific breezes momentarily 
gave wuy to a brisker wind : 

Is it really so unexpected aud mon- 
strous that victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion, sympathizers with Ibelr suffering 
or outraged opponents of that regime 
should oppose the appearance of u 
man who— whatever his inner alti- 
tude — served us an exponent of that 
regime 

But even here Walter refused to 
judge, let alone condemn, aud con- 
fined himself to explaining to the 
.self-pitying yet recMuiherlsch Furt- 
wiingler why he was not entirely 
persona grata in the United States 
in 1949. 

A character who believed that 
both music and life conspired to a 
condition of consonance was clearly 
nice to know and work for. 
Whether Walter's gentle tempera- 
ment made him an altogether reli- 
able exponent of the stormy music 
of his contemporaries, and in parti- 
cular of Gustav Mahler, with whom 
his name is so closely associated, is 
another mailer. 

Walter had the good fortune to 
encounter Mahler when, at the 
age of eighteen, he was appointed 


chorusmaslcr at the Hamburg 
Opera, where Mahler was musical 
director. Mahler was not slow 
in perceiving his young colleague's 
exceptional ability. He got Waller 
his first job as a conductor 
nl Breslau, where, still only twenty, 
he took, charge of a performance of 
Die Meisiersinger without a single 
rehearsal. And in 1901 he brought 
him to Vienna, where he served 
during six of the ten historic years 
when Mahler was director of the 
Court Opera. 

That Waller reciprocated Mah- 
ler’s esteem with deep attachment to 
both the man and his music cannot 
be questioned. But there are a 
couple of letters in this volume that 
make it doubtful whether his under- 
standing of Mahler's music, which 
has been too easily taken for 
granted until Klemperer's perform- 
ance revealed other aspects, was 
mure than partial. 

The first is the only letter (19101 
from Walter to M abler that seems 
to have survived. In it he stresses 
how ugrccably old-fashioned he 
finds Mahler’s Seventh Symphony ; 
and from those qualities lie lists and 
those whose absence he welcomes it 
is hard to avoid a suspicion that he 
wus trying to play down ul all costs 
any tendency to sec in Mahler's 
Inter music an evolution in the 
direction of Schoenberg; Mahler’s 
reception of Walter's assur- 
ance that In his lutcr works his 
harmony hud not I a ken on a ” freer, 
more independent role " is not, alas, 
recorded. 


Almost half a century later, in a 
letter to Erwin Rat/, the editor o( 
Mahler's scores. Waller was more 
explicit : 

Indeed I cannot understand the con- 
nection which you stress . . . between 
Mu hler and Schoenberg's circle ... 1 
would like lo draw your attention to 
llhc new edition of my Mahler book] 
where I have tried to illuminate rlie 
artistic \geistige] distance be l ween 
Mahler and Schoenberg's circle . . . 
Furthermore l have taken . . . u 
position or definitively rejecting the 
twelve-tone system and a In utility alike. 

The .suspicion that in his Itile 
polyphonic style Mahler was 
moving towards any sort of loosen- 
ing of the ties of tonality and thus 
pursuing a path in any way related 
to Schoenberg's w«\ clearly unac- 
ceptable to Walter. So, loo. was any 
attempt lo draw a comparison be- 
tween Mahler and Freud. Vet an 
application of Freud's 'Iratnntlr ti- 
lling to the final paragraph of Wal- 
ter's letter lo Mahler suggests an 
unconscious fear that his hero had 
outstripped his disciple's musical 
understanding aijil had entered a 
strange, new world where he could 
no longer follow: 

Will vou allow me to trespass on 
friendship so far as to relate a dream 
I hud a few years ago : I was out for 
a walk and .saw you hiali above me. 
climbing up u sleep path on u high 
mountain ; utter some lime I was 
blinded by light and hud to shat my 
eyes. When 1 opened them again, I 
found you after a long search on a 
tpiilc difficult part of the mountain, 
climbing u still higher pulli .... that 
was repealed again and again. 


. As Walter’s own <>J 
interpretations „f M J 
confirm, he was i w 2 
in the world of *2 
grasp more than our iJ 
Hal, aspect of Mahlers* 
ambivalent creative tW 
love Of Weber uH 
opened the door to the a 
Des Knabett Wmtakn 
early symphonies. H» a 
Schoenberg and to Bmg 
to the revolutionary in* 
the later (and greater) ^ 
Hie composer within] 
closest and most coiwfcu 
was not—as he hiimdf: 
imagine and the imn&i 
obediently assumed-^ 
Pfilzner, . u far m 1 1 
cully conservative figure 4 
with romanticism at** 
than nostalgic. That bj 
tcr's discredit: Pfiuser « 
substantial figure thm 
assumed in Britain. 

Indeed, if one hWtork a 
Wnlter's long career n 
performance of Dot bi 
Ertle in Munich in Wtj 
wns the Uraullilhmn : 
Palestrina six years fate 
Mann— who, incidu*. 
close friend and q U 
neighbour of Walter-rt 
it with insight and ijw 
his lieirachiitnftrn nao I 
svltcn. Rut then, nflr; 
Mann had the intdlxtii 
be aware of theewrity 
live attitude he waiityh 
music of his lime J 


Opus magnum 


YVES GBKARD : 

Thematic, Bibliographical -and Criti- 
cal CululoRiie or the Works of Ixiigl 
Boccherini 

Translated by Andreas Mayor. 
71.6pp. - .Oxford University Press. 
£16 IGs. .■ ■ 

If one were to usk sin assiduous 
| film-goer who had seen both The 
Magiflfiveni A nibersmis and The 
Lady-killers ;• whist'- ifecy’ 1 had - in 
conirtVon,- he might (if his cars were 
as retentive as his eyes’) answer thill 
it was the haunting little tune used 
iis background music. This was of 
course Boccherini’s famous minuet. 
It says much for the catholicity of 
M. CidmrU\ splendid catalogue that, 
lifter giving n full bibliographical 
account of the quintet : in'E, op.. 11 
lib. 5. in which the minuet occurs, it 
■goes ,on lo describe (he tune's ex- 
traordinary rise to popularity from 
about 1875 pn wards, mentions some 
of the curious' arrangements rind 
also alludes to its iisfi in those two 
films. 

Boccherini has long been known 
its one of the most prolific compos- 
ers of the luter eighteenth - century. 


M'. ' Gdnitd lists 1 40 siring ' quintets 
(113 with two ceHos, • twenty-seven 
with two. violus), twelve Quintets fbr 
piano anil string*: twenty-five quin- 
tets fob flute or oboe and strings, 
eight quintets for guiliir and strings, 
seven siring sextets, six sextets for 
, Hutc^ii nd^ s^ngs^c^ht sextets and 

til teen 

instruments. . a mass • 
jfou&jc 1 tQr ^msllcq/gfpim 
.symptidfftttf ‘db'rtce .. tnuaii 
ballet, church, music, pn opera, oraf 
toriov some villa ftcidoa—'to a total 
bf over 480. By ' fari the greatest 
part -its with PlfeyeL Boccherinis. 
Older cbn temporary consists of in? 
8l rumen ini works:. , * ’ : 

i Much of! lhi$ musjq became; 
Widely .popular while iBOcchcrim 
was olive and even mprt;' so jt» the. 
nineteenth century. But the familiar 
tale of duplicate opu& nutpbers, pir- 
ated editions, unauthorized - miihus- 
;cripl copies, /uisa tl rib ut Ians— ,al] 
fortified by the composer's habit of 
rearranging his oWri works Or. allow- 
ing his friends lo do soiled , to a 1 
[slate of great bibliographical an# 
musical confusion. The fi^t , attempt 


la resolve it was made by Louis 
Picqunt- in the catalogue rtiisonnd 
appended to his biography of 1851. 
to which M. GtSrard pays high 
. tribute. Even after Saint-Foix hud 
' revised Picquot in 1930. it was .clear 
that the many intricate problems of 
authenticity nnd chronology could 
only be solved by applying modern 
methods of comparative bibliogra- 
phy, to the scattered mass of sour- 
ces. This is what M. Girard has 
achieved .after many years’, work, 
Rnd even. now. some of the problems 
remain and . seem indeed almost, in- 
soluble. 

-Ills book is generously printed, 
with a clear, unpretentious layout 
und the translation reads excellently. 
Because numerous uncertainties 
made n single chronological order 
impracticable, u classified catalogue, 
in the nkinnor '-of Hoboken's 
Haydn, seemed the best method of 
presentation. It is grouped in 
ascendjng order of instruments with 
■the handful of vocal pieces at the 
end. In each • entry the autograph 
stands first, nnd here il is distressing 
to note bow. many were destroyed 
either in Madrid during the Spanish 
Civil War ■ or, between 1939 and 
1945, elsewhere In Europe. 7 All ith- 
porlant manuscript copies are listed 
Under a separate ' heading, : where 
however one finds practically . no 
information "dr -conjecture about 
date, ■ . 

Pdrl of the confusion between 

authentic and horn-authentic versions 

..... 


before 1801 will be included under 
the Boccherini- heading (revised by 
M. Girard himsclft in the forth- 
coming first volume of the Iniernu- 
lional Inventory of Musical Sources. 
which most libraries owning (his 
thematic catalogue are likely tn 
acquire. The choice of " modern " 
editions has been made on the bakis 
of editorial merit, ' 

There arc not a few problems 
posed by the doubtful authenticity 
of a work ill the form, in ,whic^ it 
has come down to iis, and in’theto 
cases, as with the numerous prob- 
lems of ‘uncertain chronology. ‘ M. 
Girard proceeds with scholarly cir- 
cumspection. lie gives, for instance, 
a dispassionate account of the 
famous Cello Concerto in B flat of 
which the grotesque version pre- 
pared tyy GrlUzmacher in 1895 was 
for long not nccepicd as aiithcntic. 
Again, the peculiar history of the 
probably unaulhcnlic yjolin Cou- 
ccrlo in D is fully presonted with 
detached impartiality. This is char- 
acteristic of the dedicated detective 
work which illumines the entire cat- 
alogue. arid brings into clearer per- 
speed vc tf^c era in which Boccherini 
lived and. composed; The book is 
rotmded. off by excellent indoxes 
and a good bibliography,, which is 
not however quite up to dale in 
respect of reprints. ! 

Thus we now have the. second 
instalment of long research into 
Boccherini. The first, the admirable 
biography, by Germaine de Roths- 


Entertaining 

1)1 ANA HOWARD: 

London Theatres and Music Hulls 
1850-1950 

29lpp. The Library Association. £4. 


echeriidt 
Dbntcmi 

r he compost 

fer’s namfe; arrangements .by utd 
kbbwp;, amateurs ■ of the ■ eighteenth 
. Septuir.y^ often not vylthout : intrinsii 
■ : jndriL ."5 
■ ■W'. ; Gdrtfrd .divides editions, into 

tfjfee . gdilion ’\ 

‘ later 9d|(ionS-\ “ modern IdF 
Mpns ”, followed by'. -a ..final group 
.for riWabgements,; He otefttidns. very 
few' “liter/- r Rubli^rd 

. tween abbdr. 1825. and i5w;Tor.the 
. , valid, reason, thdl. rpqsl bav(? liftjijr 
. textual value.i . Locution^ of “.'flret v ; 
and “ later ” editioffs are generally 
ript given, whlch ^s sensibly enqug^ 

' bccaute : ipany. df ; . th ei*t 
bticommoq. aodi Because,; ali pfiihpd 


SMiKSlifa 


preface. In prepnr.it ioii|V~ will de- 

voted |o a critical and historical 
d»«?us8ibn .of the, mtisjc; jt will be 
eagerly aWaifed.-Eveji without it, we 
may already hope that the revj ved 
interest in* Boccherini xvill lead to 
more of his miisic being published 
1 artd r played. : For though he cannot 
be. claimed as n genius of thl first 
rank. ;*;hc. , i was • one: of the ; : chief 

i ■ Ap .halln ’. U.L.!....' ' .1 


■duyng^his Service in Madrid, seems 
.: : J9 Jte ..apart - from Ihe majrtatream of 

I 1 'has 

sparkRji^ pjcftfant khyOitni, enriched 
*?k ? qhwi'M«iiitrrapoan wlrrf:th 
tobbl cofaur whicb 
: make it delightful: tp henr . 1 • -•./:% v 


Miys Howard^ book \s primarily a 
con'fjrcilicnsivc collection of 
nudcritilk and us vuoh providex an 
csHmlitil sluilingHpolnl for anyone 
engaged in a .study of the theatres 
or this period. Her work ks to be 
weteomod most warmlj. 'I here arc 
THted 910 llhcalres. music 4iuUs, 

B lcufcurc guldens. 4u\crns and ol-hcr 
uvldings rcigulart.y used for IhcuVri- 
cal' entertainment by maid perfor- 
mers to .paying audiences: alterna- 
tive <mtn es, detail* of constructiion 
nnd capacity, names t>r inianagcrs 
and licensees, and references in 
official, contemporary, and histori- 
cal ■accounts are given, together with 
the locations of u grcnl quantity of 
material. There urc ninety-four 
iiiii6liratioT» and a detailed biblio- 
graphy. Such rcservn lions one might 
have arc relstfivcly unin'porlanrt in 
thcligbl or Mi* Howard’* impres- 
sive achievement. 

ft is obviously difile ult lo give 
©Very change of name. Thus one 
must guess that the Victoria Coffee 
Palace (listed as. a music hall in The 
Era Almanack. 1895) is probably an 
antecedent of the Old Vic and not 
pf, the Victoria Palace. Even with 
the aid of good cross-lndcXing it is 
not possible to locate at least two 
places of entertainment, und they 
seem to have been omitted: St. 
James's Hall, home iif the Christy 
MHitfirets, and Playroom 6. 6 Now 
. Compton Street (though the occupa- 
tion of these premises by the Pluyir’s 
Theatre Is noted). 

A mass of passing references is 
noted, but the reasons for the inclu- 
sion of some and the exclusion of 
others are not always apparent. In 
the entry for Sebright's, a reference 
is made to Disher's Winkles and 
Champagne, but this merely records 
' that Marie Lioyd : sang there ; she 
also sang at the Star, so Disher states 
-la; the next, line of his'bouk. but this 
is . not mentioned in the entry far 
ihui mfislc ball. On the other hand, 
n pMsing reference Ip Jhc Star by 
Ghrjstopncr Pulling in They Were 
$ingingjs notedj whereas his slightly 
nipre Jnforrpative reference • tp 
■ Sebrig^t^ ^' omitted, : ' / ' 

iMore. pqzzling 1 is’ ; the cross-: 


•l 

reference from the 
die Grecian Theatre " 
details given there s ijj 
connexion betww 
particular entries 
problom tl]nl is the J* 
working In thj 5 
Ffuwurd herself mtJJ 
Eagle, according lo "? 
was "in use by 
Theatre she dui« c 
under Former 
Shepherd und ShetWf 
replaced Ittl ■ 
Grecian Saloon 
alsa Coronation 
1838-1846. 

Yef one of her i 
Pulling’s They 
states that it ^ 
replaced the 
Shepherdess Garden^ 
the Grecian w 
Eagle Tavern, mW 
■1832 as the Grecu^ 

proprietor of the 

Rouse, 

ciales with i the Gp“ 
mention ^ n lioe 
Eagle). . pairing 
records quoted 

Miss Howards PJ« 

informahpn but- “ 
architects’ . dej» rl 
thing earher, H 

the reference 

oarfta*} 

1843 (LCJ/Si I 
Among 

be added io Jh#" 
Harry 

Herbert in 
The Theatre . 

Blue Baas, J 

don “ u Djumber « 
of the } ,,, 

to brins T.W 
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iside: Joseph Stalin 


IVOR HJAKOVSKIs 
jImow: SoVqiski Plsalcl. 

ITbakovski is the editor 
^moyw fiazela. a povilirm 
, ideological importance. In 
iborlhand terms he ts a 
and people in Britain 
^ber the steely, amiability 
jth be defended., the sen- 
iSinyavski anti. Daniel in n 
i Interview with .Malcolm 
jk, 

i would he wrong, to think 
it aw no intelligent hurd- 
^iiii because Chaftoyski is 
and has addressed 
v the placing in perspective 
[4 of Stalin that this novel 
n The sections that deal 
[Jplomilie Ijfe on the eve 
ftibrtai of war between 
Gusuny. and the .Soviet 
nj have a secondary inter- 
ti ( bakovski is in a posi- 
hw on the memories of 
M Soviet ministers and 
ll k conceivable that the 
M ol Molotov’s interviews 
btairop owe something to 
; obile at one point il 
looks us if Chakovski has 
hrn>eVf in at the corner of 
ns, in Ibe person of a 

I ptfet taking notes in his 
a the evening after the 
lh of the day: 

is only the first part of 
novel, ft is fairer to 
k questions raised by 
ta of his conclusions. 
»of Ihese arc pretty 
k questions are ones 
Ruwaits have avked. 
that the Red Army was 
))• the invading German - 
it political or military 
P*. Md was Stalin not 
other, case.?. What 
l» Stalin in. the two. days 
Wloffmg the invasion V 
tOMoJotov who spoke to 
■«d nqt Sulm 7 
5 SWwim gives an- 
form of direct stale- 
find ourselves inside 
*4. Huler, Stalin thought, 
so stupid as to 
H frortt Britain 

l f?FP d - Stalin Fled 

JJ, 7 , building up of 
while at 
g leaning 0VC| - back- 
provoke the Cicr- 
as explaining the 
|| Soviet press, which 
Iftat of war ut the. very 
VgMrmy , was , being 
war within- six 

Pjjfal^.are also show n 
ISJ* Because of his 
Planish war, Zvya- 
B officer, real- 
te-eqmppiqg Hie 
KJ J™ 1 one occasion 
W?** pf authority 
doing .much 
tiL-™y s be > met 
E.™ He IS speak- 
| knowledge, that 

. Higher up. 
brought to realize 
BMW. may-; hgve had 


good reason to be infinitely eau- 
1 iious and suspicious in his foreign 
policy, these same qualities applied 
lo his subordinates produced a kind 
of paralysis all the way down 
through die chain of command. 
And there is one other factor in the 
sit nut ion. one which Chakovski 

mentions, hilt without dwelling on 
the concrete detail. After telling us 
of Stalin's great dedication, of his 
personal asceticism, of his achieve- 
ment in building up 'heavy industry. 
Chakovski adds: 

Bui if lie had had the strength, resolu- 
tion mul desire to weigh up ail his 
actions with merciless objectivity, Stalin 
would inevitably have had to note one 
other riling: tlmi ii was by his will be- 
cause of his boundless and unjustified 
.suspiciousness, that the army hud suf- 
fered in t.ie years that had just passed 
such heavy losses in its officer cadres. 

With the outbreak of the war wo 
move lo Leningrad, and sec ar last 
the urgent mobilization not only of 
the army hut of tho whole civilian 
population. People who have been 
content to leave defence to the 
army arc . now stunned by the 
German advance and rally to the 
defence of the country (or is it of 
the Soviet social order ?). • 

From all this one can see dial flic 
div ision between '* hard-liners'" und 
'• liberals" is not that the first 
defend Stalin unequivocally, while 
the latter condemn him. It is a 
question of the emphasis and die 
context. One inevitably compares 
the .scene* in which Stalin 
figures with those- -ip n • much 
greater novel, S’olzhenirsyn's The 
First Circle. Chakovski seems to be 
saying : yes, Stalin made great mis- 
takes, terrible miscalculations, but 
what mailers is the underlying 


social structure. T lie war. lor him. 
shows dial [his was healthy. But fur 
Solzhenitsyn the question is: how 
could ihc cull of Stalin grow and 
thrive, how could people do die 
things Russians did lo each other? 
And is there not some great moral 
flaw running through the fabric or 
the society dial elevated Stalin ? 

It is interesting ihsit Chakovski's 
way of seeing things is the one that 
really attributes most influence to 
Stalin's individual personality, while 
it is Solzhenitsyn's that best con- 
forms to the highest standards of 
Marxist literary criticism by which 
the historical novel shows great men 
us working out historical and social 
forces. 

Although interesting by ils sub- 
ject -niiVUer and for the intelligence 
with which a certain point of view 
is pul, one cannot say that Bloktultt 
is highly successful as a novel. The 
alternation between the novelist's 
manner und that of the documen- 
tary historian can sometimes he 
baffling. At one moment we are 
parly to Stalin's thoughts and 
motives, hut a little Inter on we are 
told " one can only guess ** about 
another of his actions. The two 
days following I ho invasion, in 
which Stalin withdraws for self- 
questioning over how he went 
wrong, are not made psychologically 
very credible ; while the slorie» of 
individuals and their private lives 
on the eve of die war seem rather 
artificially constructed. The price 
paid for believing ihat human suf- 
fering is an episode in the theoreti- 
cal mutch of history, and an epi- 
sode dial must not be overempha- 
sized. is no doubt in the end a 
relative incapacity lo depict that 
suffering convincingly. 


High adventures 


JKAN GJONO: 

I /Iris de Sums 

-44pp. Paris: <ia Milliard. l‘».2Sfi. 

At die mm of die century, a bri- 
gand. Tringlot. on the run from 
licncluncn lie has duped in I colon, 
hides out with shepherds in the 
mountains, lie inddlgc.s in flashbacks 
to his viulent past, hears stories 
about local eccentrics, and gels in- 
volved in several destinies. At the 
end. he cedes the loot tn his pur- 
suers aud opis for looking after 
" L'Abscnle ”, a nude woman xyhose 
husband has committed spectacular 
suicide alongside a baroness. This 
pair of weird lovers had conducted 
lor years an affair of criss-crossing 
domination and subservience. Such 
is the central material of this rob- 
ber's rale, in which the author also 
defrauds ihc reader of the moliv<<- 
lion for ihc wayward passions of 
i he characters. 

In I. Iris de Su.\e, flamboyant and 
occasionally tedious, Giono reworks 
two of his slock themes: the rege- 
neration of un aberrant life ihrough 
love. Hie intransigent pursuit of 
their heart's desire hy rabid indivi- 
dualists. Here, ihc various person- 
ujps coincide only tangentially, and 
Giono operates in the dispersive 
mode, throwing off his creations 
from the still centre of himself. A 
shepherd in his stone hut listens to 
Ihc storm outside, as sealed at his 
desk. Giono imagines the worst. 
His invented world is obscure, but 
invaded by brusque f (figurations. He 
can toss off scenes (a village fair) 
with negligent expertise, like a 
Picasso. 

Hence, there is a certain gratui- 
tousness in the novel, or a superb 
form of self-affirmation. The stress 


tails oil life \l vies, flic fngitUr 
Tringlol's deepest wish is tn slop 
running, to become ' like a bsh in 
water”. This guerrilla tactic is akin 
lo Giono’s own artifice ul sell- 
prcsurv.uion, though some of his 
chosen people select an opposite 
one : provocative salience. Si mi tally. 
Giono’s style sliifls between lire 
cryptic and ihc florid. 

The genera! eifecl is of an in- 
game as if Giono were writing less 
to conuminicuic than teusingly lo 
withhold (possibly a .sly wuy of 
suggesting dial the old dog can 
outwit the New Novel puppies). Is 
it a mystery, or u mystification 7 As 
always, he offers recipes (how tu 
lame a bolshy mule, haw to cnncnci 
exquisite dishes), hut (hey are ex- 
pressed so gnomical ly that only the 
finest chefs could execute them. 

The prodigious gift for physical 
detail, the rejuvenated proverbs, l he 
surging imagery arc still there, hut 
Giono seems lo be celebrating his 
own skill rather than the lives ui 
people in a physical context. The 
title refers to nil imaginary hone in 
a bird’s skull which holds the frame- 
work together, ami the character 
who explains this fanciful anatomy, 
an impoverished Italian aristocrat, 
seems something of a diabolical 
agent, like his author. There is 
likewise something skeletal about 
Giuno's recent products: stripped (o 
the bone of one overweening pas- 
sion, of inexplicable and alien life- 
forces. The bystanders arc dismissed 
as mediocrities, the- readers too 
perhaps. 

“ Modern ” is used as a pejorative 
throughout L'Jrix de Stise. Giono 
engenders die Iasi fling. of a dying 
race, which never lived except in his 
fertile imagination. 


Mental furniture 


Fausto napolitano 


WOLFGANG GF.ORG ITSTHKR : 
Wolitiiiiigcn 

207pp. Munich: Manser. DM 19.80. 

Wohnungen, as befits a novel 
abuiil the Austria of (heir apostolic 
Mubsburg majesties, is a literary 
variant on the Trinity, a three-in- 
onc composite of history, fiction 
arid architect urc (or. more precisely, 
of Inncnurthiiektur or interior 
design). This is hardly surprising, 
since Wolfgang Georg Fischer is an 
art historian and works for, a well- 
known London gallery. 

The furniture of apartment 
number one -caryatids on the bal- 
cony overlooking the Bourse, plush 
arid curlicucd Victoriana indoors— 
sets off a ghetto-descended lawyer 
with a baptismal certificate and a 
thriving practice arid his cosseted 
wife, who admits titled lovers to her 
bed moire for social Than for sexual 
gratification. 

Apartment number two Is a 
dwelling rather than an apartment. 
Sitbated lt» the working-class Tenth 
District of Vienna, it has worn lino 
and Orange-box furniture— as well 
as such adornments as S lifter’s 
novels. Das Kapitaj, the printers’ 
union journal and the Social Demo- 


crat temperance weekly, 

•Soon after its bibliophile occu- 
pant i» elected to parliament, he 
moves his family into apartment 
number three, a council flat which 
government troops rake with 
machine-gun fire in 1934. Hy then 
the deputy’s daughter and the law- 
yer's son have jointly set up apart- 
ment number four, an nuthouse of 
i he Buuhaus, mixing Jugendstil and 
tubiihkr steel furniture into a heady 
brew of functionalism. The arrival 
of a child -children need -pine- 
sccntcd air— takes them to apart- 
ment number five on the slopes of 
the Vienna Woods ; but the advent 
of the Third Reich empties the fifth 
apartment and many others besides: 
empty living-rooms add up lo 
Lebensirauni. 

’ Though Herr Fischer, like the 
Bourse-proud lawyer, tends lo over- 
load his environment with interior 
decoration, he presents far more 
than - ah account of : changing 
fashion^ in Innenarciiltckiitr—hc 
actually recreates the 1 furniture of 
his characters’ minds with a 
designer's means.. , WohnBngeu is 
opus one of a projected trilogy ; its 
quality augurs well for the success 
of the series; 


regiment 


L-,Vr *' - . . gather in the masculine. The book 

E.T. V-V. : ^ written as a chaplet of. short prose- 

v: . Editions de Mini.!. ** which there.arc pften beau- 

•l-‘v - ,v J inu H- tiful evocations of natbro — some- 

thine of’ColetleV magic, something 
tot' rriuu iL ... of the - exotic lyricism 1 of- the 
lie iJSP- , -htihtohl ; ■ Chansons de Billiis—but in which we 

thquih' U is are never sure what is going on 
jffyy* tneaot as a where or why.' " Elies racon- 
S-^ Which <; riles disent . "—Jut 

pfckfl :-no r Shfa'' *** “cites”? At first they 

&;'i C V : $ub < Ie '“ petite* fiBw then' '‘>Une.s 


of course is true, but which in the 
• middle- of aU the logorrhaea just be- 
■ comeg comic. ' “ Elies disent qo’elles 
cultiveril le difsordre sous' to ides ses 


^ as a 




b) «iW book M aimosphrtc— soon 


. fo rrrtes^ "Elies disen( t enf^ir, que'la . 
terre .soit com me' on vasfq enfer," 
“ (Mldbrez th belliqtieusc Mtaerve." 
“They” are going to spil on ihe 
phallus. ‘'Their. violence ft extreme* 
They. are going to destroy, until . the : 
. earth becomes " for 1 evejr Inpapabte 
pf bearing, fruff Arid y«L it you 
pjtf use, by means bf 'all lhl?if«Pa!e 
Mjdism. lncy are gbing to change '.fifi- 
; world ! It is nev^ir suggested hp w the 
-wdrW could ptHsihly be changed for 


tatll^orwaril diatribe about fite 
te-long slavery and bumififliioti rbat 
en Have subjected Wouteo to. whicb 

.. V ; ’ * *.* -, t 

‘-.'i • ; L. • 1 i i—. 


GIOVANNI AKPINOj - - 

II buio e II mlela 

175pp. Milano: Riz/oll. L.2,000.- 

Giovanni Arpino, a Piedmontese 
burn in 1927. has found a method of 
approaching the public and becom- 
ing a bcsi-.scllcr without sacrificing 
hi* integrity as a novelist. He won 
the Strega Prize in 1964, His most 
successful work i.s generally con- 
sidered to be La stiora gin vane ("1959) 
where he pushes the intricate narra- 
tive to h pofni of impossibility and 
absurdity and then rescues it with a 
brilliant return to an inevitable 
lucidity. . 

II buio e il n lief e {" Darkqess and 
Honey "I was reprinted seven limes 
within three months of publication 
and was awarded the Moretlf Gold 
Prize, Surprisingly, little happen* in. 
the first ninety pages. Fausto G„ nn 
army: captain who- has been blinded 
and lost a. hand In the War, encoun- 
ter in Turin q' young soldier named 
Clccio who is on leave for a few 
days. They travel together by train 
from Turin to Naples, stopping 
briefly at Genoa and Rome. *hie 
captain ft- dissipated, drudken and. 
blasphemOMi .but he has a ouridua 
, rewence • for truth /which ft -almost 
puritanical. .* - j| 

After encounters with girls, prosti- 
t utds.;- blind begpara and street foot- 
baljcrai tbe'i pair artive at' Nspfcs, 
where they make contact with a sCedy 
lieutenant who finds them lodgings 
and. 'takes them to ft nearby rotoftuf- 
antv Here they mbetifouir .yofaig girft, 
rtwo oJ5 thcm.-daughtera of the pro- 
prieties,. pant; riba is about to go tb 
the. university mo study medicine, is. 
.ithoir leader. - 

V fttuttb 'appeals to Have endless 
Bnondy ' to spend ;dn champagne, ■ 
shows 1 with jugglers : and ^trftpqjrs, 
and women. Heft certainly a sftettbgo 
being Who exercises a groat fascinn- 
; Moq. over others, but Afyino strikes 
'A false hote by making Safa exagger- 
ate ,!jje captain^: darfjttett- |s , 
unique, a geepps V. I oni cannot 
curs, tom latjtfnaiiy. With him iwicc 


: hymn-df hate v .i;- : SJy- , 1 .“Wf?#!*?! rf.at ^r&UtEte. 


rant, washed down by gallons of 
Krqg, Clccio and the girls, go {oi * 

. stroll. Returning to the lodging-house 
; they hear two shots. Vincenzo V., 
the lieutenant, is found lying 
> slumped in ihis chair, blood trickding 
I , from his temple,- while Fausto siniute 
: blind drunk with a revolver at his 
! feu!- Urged by Sara, Ciccin .in«J 
i Fausto leave with her in a car mul 
i drive to her mother's derelict coun- 

■ try house. A soldier, Miccithc, 

) appears there, saying he has been 

■ sent .by Sura's mother, The lieufanjin 
l ,h$s partially recovered i but will sav 
i’ nothing* “Get youf train ", wys 
- Fausto G. lo Qi^icio, whdse ieave hiis 

expired; arid eycnHially.- tftc young 
I man, drags himself away from' Sai.i 
; . and the blind cnptuln and return*, to 
his barracks in Turin, Without know- 
; ing Whether a murder has been 
, attempted or nyt, .whelber. Fausto 
, G. was sincere In surrendering hini- 

■ self to Sara, or whether he is egeeiv- 

■ fng h,er to make his last days caster. 

Arpino writes in. a rsipid, tjuick- 
fife style and- achieves crisp* 
realistic arid often amusing dialogue. 

■ He deploys a wide vocabulary, which 
ranges from unusual and learned 

’ words to, -the latest colloquialisms, 

; - With great skill. His excellent detori p- 
: tioris. of 'landscapes ,and . 'acute 
-i^ observajidns ;pf feminine iriluition, 
together with the ffnely-drmfoi, por- 
tTnit of the extra ordinary girl Sara, 
■;Wi6 Ja/ndfTa foVe with^Fausto ' 

;but wpltrfd give her life for hirift. >:ire 
all. most commendable, but we are- 
lefl ; in ' Ihe, /dark, . without Rilke's 
honey/ In trying to . ' make , bis 
, characters and, situations . " excep- 
tionqi ”, 08 he always' does, ■ Afpino 
; has forgotten fo give significance and 
; : plainjbuity .to bis '. narrative* which 
peters ' out in a series of question-' 
'-marks, i -•■■■■ ■ 

TSie following awards baVe been 
announced . by . the Society - of 
; AtHhdh ; s .. • .• ^ 

,i. Soinersct Maugbam . Awarilii of • 
;'£SOO "eadh /t6 Jane GaskriR .(for 
A Sweet SwZix SwnmeT\ $ Ad to Hers 
! pa ul Read (for Monk Dawsmj)\; ' 
j Erifo G^egoiy. ,-Ax^rdb 'iptcfijM 
. £1,700 to : Frye, 

" fob n -Mole, Brlart. Morse, Alan Potry. 

\ 3 .' u -i f.' ,-' •. i’ t 
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Book design in 1493 


ADRIAN WILSON f 

Tlio Nuremberg Chronicle Designs 

41pp. San I rancisco : Printed for 
the members \»f The Koxburglic 
Club i>l San Francisco and the 
Zuimuuno Club of Lo.s Angeles. 

Not much is known of l he planning 
dial must have preceded the actual 
printing of major works during the 
incunabula period. Aldus Manu- 
tius’s specimen page for a Hebrew- 
Grcck- Latin biblc. about 1497, of 
which a unique copy survives in Ihc 
Biblioljicqne Nnlionalc in Paris, 
may have been produced for the 
purpose of canvassing financial sup- 
port for a vast project that would 
have antedated the Compiulcnsian 
Polyglot by many years. The plan 
docs not seem 10 have got beyond 
this one ptige. 

Recently 'Dr. Giovanni Mardcr- 
stcig, in The Remarkable Story of a 
Rook made in Patina in 1477, has 
given ns a learned nccounl of the 
vicissitudes (hat beset the printing 
of Gentile da Folia no's commentary 
on Avicenna's fir nous Cattone di 
nmiiclna— an early example of 
financial col la bora i ion between 

scholars, printer and publisher. 

Three years ago Mr. Adrian 


Wilson, the distinguished Sun Fran- 
cisco printer, caused a stir when, in 
The Design of Uonks, he repro- 
duced several pages from the manu- 
script for the German version of 
Schcdcl's Liber cronkwum and next 
to them showed the corresponding 
printed pages, produced in 1493 at 
Anton Koberger's large printing- 
office in Nuremberg. There is an 
o&loni shingly close relation between 
the manuscript and the printed 
book, with its complex arrangement 
of hundreds of woodcuts, whose 
position and broad details arc 
loosely sketched on the manuscript 
and usually followed on the printed 
pages. 

If there was a degree of scepti- 
cism about the authenticity of the 
manuscript-cum-mode! — how could 
so sensational a discovery concern- 
ing one of the most famous incuna- 
bula have remained unmade for so 
long ? — Mr. Wilson has now re- 
tnoved all cause for doubt. Even the 
" Archetype "for the LRtin original 
(so called on the first page record- 
ing its genesis, though the binding 
in pigskin and beech boards is 
labelled " Exemplar "), in addition 
to that for the German version, 
published six months later, has 
been rescued from apparent obliv- 


iun in the Nuremberg City Library, 
and a suric> of line plate:, juxtapos- 
ing manuscript and printed page 
convinces us that this is probably 
the first known layout for a book 
and that the blocks for the illustra- 
tions were cut to occupy predeter- 
mined areas and lit into similarly 
predetermined positions, closely in- 
tegrated with the text. 

The plates are preceded by a 
breathless and ingenuously anecdo- 
tal account of how Mr. Wilson, 
almost by accident, made his dis- 
covery at the tail-end of a visit to 
Europe, and how he established that 
the British Museums drawing by 
Michael Wolgemul of 1490 for the 
frontispiece woodcut in Liber cron- 
icantni is likely to have been part 
of the Latin exemplar. Some of the 
scribes who worked on it remain to 
be identified. The German model is 
in a uniform hand, probably that of 
Georg All, the city scribe of 
Nuremberg. 

Considering the close scrutiny to 
which early printed books nnve 
been subjected by European schol- 
ars, and particularly German ones 
by German Gelehnen, it is refresh- 
ing to find that an American from 
the Far West has brought these 
remarkable designs to light. 


LOUIS ALTHUSSER : 

For Marx 

Translated by Ben Brewster. 

271pp. Allen lane The Penguin 
Press. £2 15s. 


Book sales in 1966 


American Book-Prices Current 1966 
Volume 72. 

A record of literary properties sold 
at auction in the United Stales and 
in London. England, from Septem- 
ber. 1965. through August, 1966. 
1,075pp. Columbia University 
Press. £14 12s. 

With its seventy-second volume, 
A DPC turns a significant page in its 
history. Mr. Edward Lazare, for 
so many year* synonymous with It, 
retired In 1968, and, as repotted in 
the' TLS on May 30 of that year, he 
Was succeeded as editor by Mrs. 
.Allen T. Hiizen urtd as publisher by 
the Columbia University Press. 
Those who depend on this valuable 
annual record (and they include 
some 'subscriber* ■ to its British 
counter part, Hook Auction Records) 
wilt be relieved that it has found a 
; Secure and responsible' anchorage. 
They will no doubt recognize that 
the delay in recording the season 
1965/66, Which is now, in terms of 
pi ices,' almost ancient history, was 
virtually inevitable in view oF the 
taking over by a new editor; yet they 
will also hope that Mrs. Hazen can 
first close the gap with all deliberate 
.speed and thereafter keep <4BPC‘s 
publication date nearer to the 
recorded ‘.season than -her : pre- 
' dobessor. that " dedicated* - single- 
handed perfectionist, was ever able 
to do. 

The ■ wdl-tctted and steadily 
refined formula . has been main- 
• tained,' with minimal changes.; 
“Broadsides" . and ; “Maps'- & 
Charts '■ are now. sensibly re- 
. embodied,' along with '“‘Atlases ".in 
"Pan I. (Printed Books) V- 1 For 
“Part II, Autographs and Manu- 
scripts ", Mrs. Huzen wisely retains 


the division into (wo sections which 
Mr. Lazaro introduced not many 
years ago: one for illuminated and 
other manuscripts down to 1600, the 
second for autograph material of 
later date. The text type has been 
enlarged and this, with a slight in- 
crease in line-spacing, makes the 
packed double-columned pages 
easier on the eye, even if it also 
helps to make Volume 72 nearly 100 
pages longer (and quite a bit more 
expensive) than volume 71. 

Our reviewer of the latter (January 
27, 1966) noted that “ Mr. Lazare in 
his .preface has allowed himself a 
little more commentary than of 
yore", adding “Let him undo 
another button next year". Mrs. 
Hazen and her colleagues, however, 
have decided, with becoming 
modesty, that " they would not 
attempt to duplicntc the unique per- 
sonal and informative introductions 
that' distinguished Mr. Lazaro's 
volumes”. Let' them please take 
heart and try; u good introductory 
survey of the auction season under 
review is an enormous asset to ao 
annual like this, not only for the re- 
mote historian blit also for any 
present-day student of the market. 


One other piece of advice, more 
than once unavailing!) offered to Mr. 
Lazare. we venture lo repeal to his 
successors (and their publisher). It 
is now more than a dozen years since 
ABPC enlarged its coverage to in- 
clude auction houses on this side of 
the Atlantic, just ns our own book 
Auction Records includes those of 
the United Stales. In the present 
volume London sales (Christie's 17, 
Hodgson’s 10, Sotheby's 38) substan- 
tially outnumbered New York’s 
(Hamilton 4, Parkc-Bemcl 15, Swann 
29) ; and if the preface gHve us any 
such useful figures they would un- 
questionably allow that the margin 
was decisively greater in terms of the 
number of entries (items over $10 or 
£3), the incidence of memorable 
prices and the gross totals of business 
done. Why, then, does not ABPC 
admit Us imernalionalily, or ruthcr, 
proclaim it? If the title Book Prices 
Current la London annual defunct 
sjqcc 1956) is not only still copy- 
righted TuU also, though hot in use, 
unpurchaseable, there are surely alter- 
natives that would accurately describe 
this currently mi si i tied scries. The 
logical moment has been missed, blit 
better Inle than never. 


Catalogues in the 1960s 




Books 


.-r-jV WWl 

general books,- Catplbguex 
file ate state interests- Mailorder- 
service. Call In, write, or frhoitt, ,'i > 
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PAUL BREMAN (Compiler) : . . 
The Weinreb Catalogues: an. Anno- 
tated Index 1 

Pages unnumbered. Paul B reman. 
£3 10s. .' 

, When Ln' 1968 the University of 
Texas bought tKe entire stock of Mr. 
W^inreb's firm there was sadness 
among historians and amateurs of 
architecture not only because no 
longer would they be able to visit 

sh «r4 


the same printing styles, and is illus- 
trated by characteristic vignettes. 
The index will naturally be of most 
use to those lucky enough to have 
access to a full set of the twentyrfive 
catalogues that were issued between 
the first in 1961 (which took, Mr. 
fireman tells us, a year to prepare but 
was pasted up in an evening) and the 
last*in 1968. (A small number of 
complete sets has now been reissued, 
boxed, at £28 per set.) But simply 
as a list of historical books on arefyi- 
;uri' JLlk- oLcqfltidefablc value. 
(•twFcam 


The original French edition, Pour 
Marx, was reviewed in a front-page 
article. " M. Althusser is essentially 
an ideological hard-liner, challeng- 
ing the political and intellectual 
softening nrotind him." He suggests 
that Marxist philosophy has still 
largely lo be constructed, and his 
“ambitious purpose is to construct 
it. . . . One reads him with attention, 
even with excitement. There is no 
mystery about his capacity to inspire 
bhe intelligent young, and though it 
may be feared that Ihc Althusseriun 
school whom be will certainly gather 
round him will be more scholastic 
than sparkling, the net effect of his 
irruption into Marxist theoretical 
debate will undoubtedly be positive " 
{TLS, December 15, 1966). 

V The English edition, very ably 
translated, contains two new addi- 
tions: nn introduction "To My Eng- 
lish Renders ", and a valuable glos- 
sary of Allhusserian terms, followed 
by a “ Letter to the Translator The 
glossary has been revised and ampli- 
fied by the author, Whose reflections 
since the original publication seem 
to have taken him closer to what muy 
bo broadly called— in European 
terms— a Maoist -position. A re- 
reading of the work strengthens the 
impression that Althusser is u very 
able philosopher whose relation to 
the main body of Marxian thought 
is tangential. 

RAYMOND ARON : 

The Elusive Revolution 
Translated by Gordon Clough. 

200pp. Pall Mali. £2 10s. 

Raymond Aron's "altitude springs 
from the fact that he Is an intellectual 
aristocrat ", and has u “ passionate 
attach men l for reason. ... He is the 
first to admit the real grievances of 
the Paris students, and, beyond that, 
has the perception to realize their 
alienation. . . ■ But he is unable, or 
unwilling, lo.gp farther and achieve 
sympathy with them in their semi- 
nriicululc disgust with the world they 
live In, their rather touching, ex- 
tremely naive joy at joining hands 
with ... the young workers, their 
horror at the wur in Vietnam " (TLS, 
November 28, 1968). 

. VM. Aron’s anatomy of France’s 
student, revolt of May, 1968. has 
gained a preface written in the light 
of further evidence. He is not shaken 
in his conviction thut the ultimate 
victim of the " revolution ’’ is likely 
to be the liberal university ; but in-; 
formation which has become avail- 
able since the book’s first publication 
has resolved his doubts about the 
Intentions of the French Communist 
Party at the. time. He is candid 
enough to admit that he is now un- 
able to decide whether the Govern- 
ment’s capitulation in opening the 
Sorbonne on May. II was a funda- 
mental error or the only way to 
avoid insurrection and probable 
tragedy. It Is a question that will 
long remain open. 

FRANCOIS FURET and DENIS 

sirna fvH . 1 • i 
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V The presenlalionc'i 
English edition is nJi 
and none of u* i 
is In colour. Tbep* { L 
rather more acccssibk b | 
public. The Iraiuhtofi 
to standard English tbex 
ginal " AnnaleW-Mi 
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ALAIN ItOFBE-CRD 
The House of 
Translated by A. M.i 
126pp. Colder and I 
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French title : la 
rendez-vous. This is 1 
most recent as «di 
blatantly pop sold,' 
exercise in apparendyt 
sionx ’’ set In i 
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December 16, ISflF 
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ing dopurtures he* M 
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HANS M. WINGLEHt 
The Bnuhaiii 

Translated by WtiW 
Busil Gilbert. , 

649pp. M.I.T. Pro* 131 

until Ju ly 31, 1W 

The German origi«J 
in a front-page J 
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HENRy. Architecture 
Edited by William 
j62pp. Harvard Uni- 
(prw. London: Oxford 
y Press. £7 5s. 

«Brunt (1833-1903) was an 
ibrne in American archi- 
JZ sense that he bdipcd 
|Ae profession of orchijec- 
r dw it with standards and 
jtaiWingsare imlntercst- 
if-die-mHl affairs, typical of 
linaiinc eclecticism of 
jeteentn-century work. 

; are worthy, pompous 
id neither his products 
Mmlily seen) to justify 
’ more than 400 text 
i few than 194 illus- 

i biographical intrpduc- 
..Jtoitire enough, but the 
id illustrates ' a common 
euch American aende- 
|; to regard the task of 
s finding more to put in 
i thooug what to leave 
e ilhulntion .section this 
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“f Francisco, so 
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Translated by Stephen Hardman.' 

;«iSSSS2?li 416 ft p Weldcnfeld and Nicoison. 

i treasured in many libraries , They ^ a * or iT, ** 
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Yarwood, Doreen. The Architec- 
ture of Italy. 1 28pp. Chatto and 
Windus. 30s. 

This appears to be a purposeless piece 
of bookmaking. It adds nothing to 
fhe many existing books on the sub- 
ject, and retells the history of Italian 
architecture almost wholly in terms 
of changes of fashion and stylistic 
detail— un approach to architectural 
evolution that serious historians dis- 
carded a long time ago. The writing 
is banal and the illustrations consist 
for the most purl of very poor quality 
line drawings, some of which are a 
travesty of their subject. 

Biography 

Own. Ni.rin !-. Eva Braun: Hitlers 
Mistress 286pp. Leslie Frcwin. 
£2 5s. 

This new addition to the wealth of 
Hitleriana— a " Book of our Time ", 
according to the jacket— is remark- 
able chiefly for its luck of political or 
historical perspective. A strictly 
" popular ” biography, it concen- 
trates on sentimental speculation 
(did she or did she not love him ?) 
und intimate details (did you know 
that Eva Braun did not suffer from 
headaches during her monthly 
periods ?). It is based not on docu- 
mentary evidence but on conversa- 
tions with housekeepers, chauffeurs, 
relatives and assorted bystanders 
whom the author — who was a jour- 
nalist in Berlin during the Second 
World War— has interviewed. The 
style is turgid and apocnlyptic: 
“ Like Germany, Eva gave herself 
blindly to an abnormal man . . . like 
Germany, she venerated him like a 
god and loved him like a father, and 
like the Germany of that time she 
descended for him und with him into 
hell." 

Drama 

FimiAURiCR, George. Folk Plays. 
153pp. Dolmen Press. London; 

Oxlurd . LUiiyecsiLy-JJwssr- -30s. 

The second volume of the collected 
plays by this remarkable folk drama- 
tist of i he Irish literary renaissance. 
Although its contents (like all Fitz- 
mu u rice’s work) are written in the 
forbiddingly localized North Kerry 
dialect, they are more immediately 
accessible than the dramatic fantasies 
or the first volume. Anyone coming 
fresh to Fii/.muuricc should try his 
liltle-lragcdy-comcdy, The Pie Dish, 
which went down well with London 
audiences during the Abbey Theatre’s 
1911 tour. 

I .A1TAN, K. B. 
shins 7.no. 

Faber. 22s. 

The text of the 
Festival winner 


7.oo 7oo W hitler- 
72pp. Faber and 
(Paperback. 8s.) 
1969 N.U.S. Drama 
- . subsequently pro- 
fessionally produced at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. A rsclf-consclous 
"youth " play concerning a group 
of guerrilla squatters whose nnardhic 
little community falls apart at the 
touch of a nice young American re- 
cruit. It reads as though based on 
nothing more personal than news- 
paper cuttings, and a desire to exploit 
the youth cult with the aid of sensa- 
tional action and a snugly conformist 
denouement. ■ 

Economics 

Denman, D. R. Land Use and the 
Constitution of Property. 27pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 
In his inaugural lecture at Cam- 


diima mission. Mr. < h innock has 
studied nil the evidence available lo 
nun on the spot and elsewhere, nnd 
has written a compelling narrative of 
u decisive moment in history. 

D.vita, V. N. Jallianmtla Bagh. 

IWpp. KurukshcLm: V. K. 

Arorn for l.ysdl Book Depot. 

Rs. 15.50. 

There are good grounds for believing 
that this is ihe best book so far pub- 
lished on the Amritsar trngedy. Dr. 
Dailta is a distinguished historian of 
international reputation ; and he has 
brought to his difficult task-diffi- 
cult because the subject itself makes 
an objective approach no easy. matter 
—a balanced judgment founded 
upon a ciucful consideration of the 
evidence. He enjoys tui advantage 
over earlier writers because he has 
been abilc to use the " unexpurgalcd " 
versions of Volumes Six and Seven- 
net published, of the Disorders In- 
quiry Committee, as well as the pri- 
vate and .personal exchanges between 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, and 
tbe archives of the Home Depart- 
ment nt the time when Sir WiUiani 
Vincent was Home Member. 

Dr. Datta’s great strength lies in his 
successful reconstruction of the 
atmosphere of extreme tension, 
aggravated by frustration and war- 
weariness, which influenced both 
nationalist and official thinking, nnd 
made an explosion of some kind 
almost inevitable. The RovVlntt Acts, 
not without justification in light of 
the formidable conspiracies sot on 
foot by invpali e nil •revolotio'n- 
aries. furnished the spark ; 
clumsy handling by nervous 
tec all ainiihoriiie.s did the rest. 
Dr. Dalla makes n real effort to 
understand Dyer, who in all the sub- 
sequent inquiries was his own worst 
enemy, but docs not agree with Rich- 
ard Furncnux (hat physical illness 
had unbalanced his judgment: wiiile 
access to the misting volumes — 
— absence Arthur Swinson lam- 
ented— has made possible a more 
complete reconstruction of the entire 
affair than any that has been previ- 
ously published. This blids fair to be- 
come rhe stnndnrd work on the 
Amritsar tragedy ; it is n pity that the 
fonninl docs not match the contents 
in quality. 

Photography 

Capa, Cornell (Editor), Israel /The 

Reality. Pages utinunibcred. 

Thnmcs und Hudson. £4 10s. 
'Die subtitle further explains the 
purpose as " People, Places, Events 
in Memorable Photographs", while 
the blurb states that here "is the 
most beautiful book ever produced 
about this young and indomitable 
nation ’’. Since few will Have seen 
any other books like this about 
Israel, few wifi wish Lo argue tho 
point. However, these 180 photo- 
graphs are without doubt of a very 
high standard indeed. They have 
also been laid out with unusual 
sensitivity und they hove been per- 
fectly printed (in Switzerland). 
Among tbe forty cpdtributors are 
brilliant photographers like Robert 
Capa, Cornell Capa (the editor), 
David Seymour, Arnold Newman 
and Donald McCullin. Because very 
few colour photographs can com- 
pete aesthetically . with Waok-and- 
whilc, even when produced by the 
best photographers. It is a rare 


each was built, lie includes both 
standard and nairnvv gauges and 
lakes a Innk ul industrial lines. As 
usual, there arc glimpses of Brilisli- 
biiilt luconioiixcs and British engi- 
neers — fur example Hubert 
Trcwhclla (conceivably, a Garibaldi 
supporter who slajed on) in Sicily 
and Benjamin Piercy, of rho Royal 
Sardinian line, whose Victorian 
house would blend without remark 
into stockbroker Surrey ") is now a 
hotel at Muconier. But, happily. Mr. 
Kalla-Bishop is one of those writers 
who looks farther than the station 
yard and the locomotive shed : he 
knows and loves the Mediterranean, 
and gives a pocket history of each 
island and some sympathetic com- 
ments on the often hard life |hc local 
people have had lo lead through the 
centuries. 

Travel and Topography 

Carter, Jem*. Four-wheel Drive 
SwagHian. I4lpp. Robert Hale. 35s. 
A series of lightly written articles by 
an author who makes his living by 
motoring around Auisiralia in search 
of stories and photos for magazines. 
His material comes chiefly front the 
outback and he is interested in the 
past as well as the present. His photo- 
graphs depict the fauna and flora as 
well as the assortment of characters 
ho meets' on his travels. 

Norwood, Harold. Newfound- 
land. 244pp. Macmillan. £3 ids. 
This addition lo " The Traveller's 
Canada" scries is a joy to read. 
Beautifully written by an author 
whose roots in the province go bnck 
for 300 years, it is at once u history 
, of Newfoundland and. a gazetteer. 

. Mr. Ho r wood’s talent for description 
covers just about everything from the 
fish to, the people. Though he is 
obviously devoted to. Newfoundland 
his observations nro by no means un- 
critical. In particular the book in- 
cludes n far from flattering assess- 
ment of Sir Wilfrid Grenfell and his 
work. 

Smith, P(-.tp.r . Duval. Ends of the 
Earth. 177pp. Humish Hamilton. 
30s. 

The author died in Saigon. ip 1967. 
Theso broadcast talk a reported his 
travels in Europe, Africa, South 
America and elsewhere. In a fore- 
word James Cameron, himself no 
mean writer on l ravel, praises the 
skill nnd wit of his observation. Tho 
pieces themselves air ply Justify the 
praise. In a quiet, unhurried way 
Peter Duval Smith showed a rare 
talent for capturing the spirit of u 
place and its inhabitants. Sweden 
and Ethiopia arc particularly well- 
done. 

Wine and Food 

Lin, Hstano Ju and Tsuieeno, Chi- 
nese Gastronomy. 211pp. Nelson. 
£3 15s. Hahn. Emily. The Cooking 
of China. 206pp. Recipes. 128pp. 
Time-Cife. £3 the set. 

Mr. Lin Yutang introduces rhe work 
of bis wife and daughter with a suit- 
able Arterary flourish and ihe pub- 
lishers maintain the atmosphere with 
colour illustrations of Chinese pal ut- 
fngs, bronze ritual vessels and draw- 


ingv If y on can't conic bj Amoy 
seaweed and don't care to catch 
jellyfish for Ihe "crisp, crunchy 
curls" that might enliven jour hors 
d’oouvres, there are many other 
recipes (hat me well within the range 
of the ordinary housewife now ihat 
Chinese rood shops are following in 
the cUeps or Chinese rod an rants. 

A gad mn omit map cvf China dis- 
plays a wider range than the ;ri] too 
common "New Terrilorics-C'anlon- 
csc " cuisine that must of these res- 
taurants provide; but what loyalty 
niake.s the author* credit lo l-lopci 
(he northern dyle cooking that is 
normally given Shantung's name—* 
even by the restaurants of Peking 7 
The Lins* book is nearer to the 
coffee table in format and typo- 
graphy than lo the kitchen. So is 
Miss Hahn’s, though its illustrations 
arc more plentiful and more popu- 
lar, including useful sequences of 
photographs showing, particularly 
complicated manual operations in 
(be kitchen. Otherwise her rang* 
nnd appraisal are very similar. But 
her recipes are also printed separ- 
ately in un expanded furni as a small 
spiral-bound booklet for use in the 

kitchen. 

World Affairs 

Kishoril Mohammed All Jana 
■Sangh and India's Foreign Policy. 
248pp. New Delhi: Associated 
Publishing House. £3 His. 

Many of India's foreign friends have 
found cause for anxiety in the increa- 
sing influence of ultra -communal 
organizations, of which the Jana 
Sangh, nnd its militant ennirude, the 
Rnshiriyn Swuyam Scvak Sangh, are 
the most notable examples.- Already 
the original ideal of the secular state 
as postulated by Gandhi and Nehru 
is being attacked powerfully by those 
who see even modern India in terms 
of Hindu claims and Hindu culture 
alone. Within this culture, it is 
aigucd, there is room for everyone; 
but it must remain unmistakably 
Hindu, and without concession to the 
“secular" ideal, which in the eyes 
of the Jana Sangh, and still more, 
perhaps, of the R.S.S.. appears as 
mere pandering to Muslim sensibili- 
ties. Both organizations have a con- 
sistent outlook and a programme of 
action in domestic and foreign affairs 
which is derived from it. They lend 
to judge other nations by their alti- 
tudes towards Pakistan —l he exist- 
ence of which, except us India Irre- 
denta, they refuse to acknowledge— 
and towards the Kashmir question. 
Their precise degree of infi uenee is 
not always easy to gauge ; but they 
form a hard core of committed opin- 
ion and are liable nt any time tti pfo* 
vido a rallying point for chauvinistic 
feeling. Dr. Kishore's scholarly and 
workmanlike study, expnnded from' 
a Pb.D, thesis, sets out the ideas 
which this potentially formidable 
party holds regarding the outside 
world, including not only Pakistan 
but also lb© Arab countries', tbe 
superpowers, and the various Indian 
communities oversew?. This 'book is- 
Well' worth' pohdering over by any- 
one who wishes to understand some 
: of the difficulties which Mrs. Gandhi 
now faces.- 
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bodge last May, the Professor of . two of the six colobr illustrations : a 
Land Economy contended that the [ovcly evening shot over Jerusalem 
planning authorities shoujd try to by Richard Cleaver with Hie golden 
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instead pf in ignorance of them. At 
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aware of land ownership as an active 
agency in deciding on the use of 
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Dome of the Rock glowirig In ti» 
foreground, and a powerful dose-up 
of soldiers praying at dawnrin Sinai 
by Cornell Capa, 
ciation with the 


,3bd 


Published in asso- 

- -- - Jewish Museum, 

land, and Ihe lecturer went on to How York; and supported by 'a grant 
consider how, and why, both should.- f r0 m B1 AI Israoj AirJInpjS, (hla fs 
wort together. . • ■ , , aq exceptionally fine picture book 

n . . ' produced with dedicated pride*. It 

History • yvill be ajipreciated by anyone re- 

CffiNNOCK. Frank W. Nagasaki : inotely interested either in the lnnd 
7' he Forgotten Bomb. 304 pp..- und people of Israel or the art and 
;' Alien and Unwin. £2 2& • craft of photography. , . 

The atomic, bomb that was dropped 

On Nagasaki is ■'* forgotten ” because: • nLirw'aiM ' - . *J 1 

of i tha much greater , publicity Unit ‘v ' is Mediterranean 

ho* been given to ils predecessor Newton 

popped on Hiroshima. YelWdwi- 


Corsica. Majorca :aqa wiaau— aim 
less exciting than those of IhcTJim- support . for supported) .and hbw 
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Histerln ecctMi«t(qa ■ i.772f7g 

This bobk Is n unique and still ia in many ways iMMipcrscded autlioriiy 
on Icelandic- civil os well as ecclesiastical history. It was the lifo'S 
, work of the author, who built largely on the research m of his father, 
J6n Hafiddaspn (1665:1730, and who was greatly assisted in the later 
stages by his son Hahnes Flnnsson (1739-96). if was the first work 
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’• hoftjHnd H<5lat, ; mdcfl Of : wMah has nevSr been ropdtitedr ‘Because of 
a disastTpus fire at the printer'* warehouse the greater part of the slock 
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Available Wiritsr 1970/11 ' \.." u ' ' 
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ing and otlnrindusinea ora Involved. j , 

The rasponslIillitiBb of lire post include Ihe piopurotran ol Ihe Boord'b Ani.ual Report and tht gg — 
Conlral Library, infomialion searahiirp. lochnical writing. iranr.lailn(| and publishing teems, the Rtypu. . 
Films end Photographic Unit Thu aiiccessful enndidma will also lie required lo give functional Quldanca 
to other libraries and information service** within lira Board's orgonisnilon. 

Applications mtlnn lull tale vain detail* ami present salary lo N. Be/iyman. Parwmtl 0 (H 
Cenfref Electricity Oena rating Board, Srrr/Ai;/|- House. 15 Newpala street. London cCI^ biH 
Quote Hal TLFIIt 7 


llege of librarianship wales 

(l I,l ,0 the tonoMitf Bhi'Ues ; 

IRARIAN (Lecturer Grade II : 21,827-62,417) 

jniiU he Pellov.8 of die l.llirury A«ncluii(..ii nr uniUunlcs 
ton, I uuillffcailon* lu Llhranaruhlp. 

’LIBRARIAN (Lecturer Grade 1 : 21,110-22,080) 

jinuld hold profealonal qualiricallons In f.llirnrianalilp. 

LIBRARIAN from let October, 1970 (A.P. Trainee 
*1988-21,170) 

‘ rjgf* Invited from i hose rcccully firodiiiitcd in any discipline 
Mrt which wlli Hied the form of a thrcc-vcur vfmtrjcr. TIw 
JurJUate will undergo Initial practical iraminy in ihc College 
^i»IH (hen ipend one year r>r full-lime study inking rh 0 t'ost- 
, Diploma in Librarianship uf Ilia Dniversiiy of Wafci. 
m AUili eio ho obtained from (lie Rrulilrar, College nr UUrarian- 
UenbiJkra F*wr, Aboryntwyth, CurdlgniMlilre. Tel. No. 
H.iih JMU Aflyono IniereUcil Ii cnenurugtd to telephone or 
..kli u ihe CoUcgB tnfonnally .before > nihniitlliig an appJk-aiioo. 
jit, for applications ; JOlli April, I97i), 


UEiniORDSIHRF. 

t'OONIS (OUNCIt. 
bTFVKNMU * 01.1 I UI- OP 
I'UK'I Ill'll mini ATION 
A M.NIOK IIHKAKY ASSISTANT 
i» icuulred (rum i si Mu. inw. >» us 
*uon Its ro”lhle theroorkr. lu be uspun- 
iiblL It* Ihe L'ullree I Ibrnrlnn fnr His 
«tlm In 111 nil ion rH Ihr (ullrgc 1 Ib.a.v 
UuiKIne mia be nvulluhle U*»iH 
.Stevenage Iteveli.pmeni rorpouiliun. 

<U1hH Scale . Win lu ilJTS pc' jnnnm 
With apnrDprii.lr pUelng lur uunllllee 
tlalHS- 


AnpUemtoni giving lull dclal.v ul air. 
eduivllnn and rxperkncc. inacilirr will, 
ibr nonn-\ and undrew, ul iwi. iclcer'. 


lu Ibc I'rlnclpul. -Slru-nui.- ( ulH-gr "t 
puribri Kdiicn il. <ii. Mi>ni.s>vnr><i Aav. 
sictceoiic. "v 2 ? th Anri, iwo 

nOROUGH OF 1IOYF. 

CT*TI RAI I I MUMS IIIIKAKV 
Al’I'l l( ATKiNS :ur lu.ilid 1'i.iu uik- 
ably qua l.l liil l.lh.iir.uiu im ihr I’llSI. »r 
IVV'IV IUKIHNH l.(IIH..VK(.VN 
Salt.r. a ill. I ihu-V.in' 

Sill le 

||,l. is m.s] drrurlilir.il .11 .1 H.iildma 
ol 1'iir* clavier bai ul niudi-iA iniciiii.l 
aisie.ii.ini e. Aitninl bsur 7'lUmri. K-- 
vcivnllui*-' -il-iwn PIihi... hi. rail. 11 I >11 

.iriiiilnimcnl I. suhle.i in iliv N J.l t on- 
.llilii.ii ul Seretie 

l-tillli" r-.ilLiila's 1 1 .'in i.ul ll.or. 

Hui nuw h ■ 1. (hrarli.il ,.nd Cilntlul. i culriil 

lihiu'v. Church Kund. Ilnve. BN • 2111. 


quid IIU arrant In Ihc llerJ kin I i.m- 

pe.n llieravriii. inuiIviHdiIy Hvv»i»r ur 
Standi Bill Inn. 

Ptuihcr 1u1Uutl.ua may ha ohrmned 

« lrom Jhe PuflMhhicoiii (iffleer. Unlver- 
IV M^Uail Anallo, U’|lhe<lurtf UOad. 
oiwich. NOR 10 -ubom- unpHca. 
l' l ' ln | ihr uanics ul iwu tcRieeg. 
1 ^ bf • nnl “ Uf h4B April. 


11. airu.ii iii.i-iHull.il.' Id i<r *>mi wish 

1 Ik- numv« >-■ U<- rekrevs »| i'll. Anill, 

111711 

JOHN I! fill-VI-NS. Tdwn r link 


ISLINGTON IJHRARIICvS 

1 IBKAIUAN. SlUVICP 
ni.VPI.Ol’MPNI AND IKAININO 
OHICIK 

Sulurv 2I.O. rrctl'UlivIKIU,- hit RI e 2.2711) 

- APPLICA 11UNM air invlicd rn.m 
I huilued Llbnrlim p ra u m lnR . mU)g . u- 
prrlsi'Ce u( ull hunk ul extanelun aill- 
vltlgs. Thu cniidldnir upimlrued moll ha 
able v> aimaitlvt the m a if imlnina s.-liemo 
and so llndy In dewb ihe prohlam uf 
linn nnd 


niolnimnnce al csirndmi ulIIvIiUi In 
the aldcfl *ensa wlU lurm pari of ihe 
diults uf ihe pnai. Ihn ul cuiidl- 

tfatc bill be a<>en ilw limes! free dura lo 
reoivlie inltlailva 


ApiiHCatlun forms mid furllur dcluill 
or the duilea uf (he ihmi may ho nbiuirted 
from ito uHtf librarian, t ealral Ub- 
rgry. « thiUonky Road. N.7. lu whom 
lyy shuntd ba returned by ]7ib April, 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

-mm r,«^. 

KTF.5- 1 

.SnUry: Libra rlui i' . Scale E020-LI.VIS. 

OuallllulinM j Pan | einnrtMiea. 

. Salary iiarrfne point arcnrdlnf 10 quuH* 
nualiOM add experience. 

Appaietraeni tupennit.eihlh and tuh- 
Jeci 10 ccrtirlcaia of flineu 

Apphcatran 10 luimiv Librarian, 
S“l»«Y J/b'I. P'«twn. Pill 8HI1. by 
Mill APni- 


LANCA&iQRE 

EDUCATION COM Mill PR 
KlnKBV CfiLUHIR OK KURTItFR 
lUnX'AHON 

Town Ceni re. Klrthj. aeur I.Ogrpool 
' AKPOrNTMt.Nf OK I L i OR/ 
MRHARIAN 

lor the 



CITY OF LEICESTER 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

j. • . ■ ' 'kf^v*rtlKBiert-.- 


CU V ANi) COUNT Y 
BOROUGH OF LINCOLN 

I IN( (II N 1 1 1 Y I. IRK AIDE’S 
ItVAlJt-ltH AltVJSI-U 
Rcdu.ird al u v:.Iji v In j.dJidun..- wills 
firmlr At- III ui.M- 10 tl.s7si. The 
prison aill litvr ipeilui 1 es nun albi Illy lur 
re.iders' ud.istu, ki.Iivi 1.1U lu deputy 
lu ibr I rndlnii I llimriui. 

Api'lliunis siiuulJ He ( Iurierrd Lib- 
lailuns :.nu sliniud liats' apniunu itr es- 
nc.iciitv Snpri iinniu.blL i-i.-r Mcdltbi 
it-inilrrd. Heni.itiil r\i'fn»e- 

Anni-cuuuiis. ai.iilni agr. caiin.iUin. 

Il.ialllitalluiu ulid i-\|Ki.ClH( With Ihe 

iianict >vl two relu’ies lu Ilk lll.rtior, 

S lit rihrariei. I ice .S.liuol I.uk. I In.i.ln, 
hi lild.it. J till April. I ‘nil 
j s H.nsiicll- Cliai l> trim » c 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INSilll'II fl|- -MlY.XNI I |1 IlfjAl 
Ml HILS 

M-l-I II \| |l INS nr r ult.ltJ l.-i Hl« 
I’llSi .11 ASSISI AN | I I MIS Alt l AS lu 
i-iiiiiiie ul Rud'iv' -St-itlit-s Mi.ni.w'.iph.t- 
iki|u(sini.iis are hi. .t-s,.iuis l ii.ii„ ,.1 mis 
.Icp-ariniriil mu ilieir will Hr sunn WW.ii- 
Uii.pliitul At.rS Apnlli .mis shiiu'.l Hr r’-. 
dil-il.* I III' in Ul 'il'rjruus anil tvc.-i lerien 
in :■ intst ..I Ill nl.iiu Sih.w- 

lrdn< ul I ..'lull i.inl Sh-iiII iii d.’«ll uM« 
-S:iI:iii nla.t.- h.i »ri st-.l- 1 1 .-Jli h. Ill' 

1.. il.j'n 1 Hai 1 n» ill - <•• L7.H4’. plug 

Li.il li.ad. ni alt.iunair 

Xi’PHe.tiiiiis alrl. n.i.Hrs i.r iwu 

incur/. -Iiinil.r .fuel, ill.- I Iwinl.ia. .Vj 
Ki.ssrh Sq 11 u. r. I .siitlt-ii. Wt I. Hv I’ll 
•Xpill 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

M II ill M.AVONH ANI* PAST 

hl.KillT-.AN S I I'lMI-.S 
Al'I’l II A'l IIINS urr Hit. red tar nD- 
,■.,1111111011 h. ASSISI AN I I llllt AMI AN 
■Ul Ilk saluiv s. .Ir LI. Nil lu L7.04*. phi; 
Lull I •I.itfnii Alb.wnnu- Api-lii.inls niiitj 

11.. , r Ijhlarv .in., llllt at lulls Ul dsairr nnd 
eipuicliec ol ltlir.ua- a.i.h wilh Rund - 
ktiuwlnur »V 41 Wast uvw slatunlu Ot 
Kusi (lean l.iiigu.iar 

ADKlit illoni wllli i.irinid.iiM ' liar and 
n.unrs • ■! i«u irlviret r<- W- sidasHied Sit 
sfl ill Ap’ll I ‘*711. S.i Sreiri.ii 1 -HrilliWni . 
.Set, '-'I of Sl.ivi.nis .,nd l uti I'licupean 
SI 1, dir a. Ill.iVi-rsilV •«! I uildi.n, Kenan 
I tunas. London, W.i:.i i>«mi whim, par- 
iIi-iiIhi» ul ihr i«-ti ins, iw ul, rained 

COUNT Y HOUOIJGII OF 
IMFimiVK TYDFIL . 

I’I'UI If I.IBlt ARIFS 

ls>„nni are lav lied from luilubly 


Applicant. ibMI ■ 


Jjllani HU tW"™ 


logelhn *111 M* 


SsdW tt®* 4 - W 


p.ledpal. I- 


. University of 

OULU 

Department of English 
Applications arc invited for a 

LECTURESHIP 

which will be cfTcctive from 
September!.. The candidate 
^should have a good degree 
In Bngllsh. Tho lecturer 
will be expected lo tench 
both English literature and 
language on all levels. The 
salary will be about £2,100 

P.8. 

Applications with iho names 
of three referees should be 
addressed to Professor O. R, 
Reuter, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Oulu, 
TOrikntu 25, Oulu, Rnhmd. 


f tr J Universil 

-?9ir.lnrents 


“«mn m , uurii 
Lei. iod: LcS.njju 
Ip. LaS.400 (Ul 




«« per annum 

■llontnces >nd kbildrea'i holiday »IHI 
P«VaWd In appropriate cate by 


BHUm Uovenvmeni, . SuperaonnaUod 
soheme or iraiuliv i r.irfoai alMwaiucs I 
batty pa wag ci ; bluoia! oidraeu tan. 
Pfialkd inpiredtloD* Dlx co 
lefcieev by 


<o*d, London. WIP, 0 
par lie ula ri are aril la bis. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

(i) AREA LIBRARIAN, DUNSTABLE 
A.P.IV/V, £1,575 lo £2,015 

w p°VF Y reference librarian 

A.P.IV, £1,575 to £1,800 

(iii) DEPUTY LIBRARIAN, BIGGLES- 

WADE 

Librarians' Scilej £1,345 to £1,575 

Applicants must be Chartered Llbrariana with suitable 
experience, Al! poata offer excellent working oondlllons 
In new purpose-built accommodation. Dunstable Area 
Llbrafy fe described in “ Library Buildings, 1967-1968". 

Further particulars and application form (returnable by 
20th April) wlU be supplied by. the Establishment Ofllcer, 
County Hall, Bedford, telephone Bedford 63222, ext. 169 


LA TROBE 

UNIVERSITY 

Melbourne, Australia 

Applications are invited for 
more than seventy academic 
appointments to be made 
early In 1871 at La Trobe 
University. In particular, 
applications are sought In 
the following disciplines : — 

ECONOMICS. 8en!or Lec- 
turers and Lecturers, Senior 
Tutors and Tutors. All fields. 

ENQLI8H. Senior Lecturers 
and Leoturera, All fields. 

HIBTORY. Senior Lecturers 
and Lecturers, 8enlor Tutors 
and Tutors. All fields, 

SOCIOLOGY. Senior Lec- 
-turere— and*'C6oturers. All 
fields. 

SALARIES : 

Senior Lecturer $A7, 500-1 AB.7 50 
Lecturer ... SA5.400-SA7.300 
8enlor Tutor. ... 5A4.276-SA5.280 

Tutor SA3.600-SA3.040 

(ourrently under review} 

Fuilhor derails end application 
forme are available from iha 
Raglatrar, La Trobe Unlverelly, 
Vldlorld, Aualrolla, 3063, or from 
the Soorolsry-Qendral, Anool»|1on 
ol ComhionOraallh Unlvariltlet 
(Appli.J, 36 Qordon BqueiO, 
London, WCt H OPP. 




WESTMINSTER 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(University of London) 







ents - 



Supplement publishes Classfied Advertisements 
^PWipgiheadings: 


Other Categories 


. Books and Prints 
. literary 
Typing Services 
‘ PenspmU . 

t * Wir. Sale and Wanted 


I Ihr an .eipcrieoco.'in ■»*“ 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Edocatlonal Courses '''• 

; Coins and. Medal* Collecting 
Tbea|res & Ex.WbWons ' 


V: IS 


K. a. cqOALTpN Tu»» &***• 


CANADA 

RED DEER 
COLLEGE 

(affiliated with the Unhetallv ol 
Athene) 

VACANCY > 

Chfof Calatoguer. 

DUTIES ! 

To bo retpondble lo Uie Chief 
Librarian for CBialoeuIng and 
clauilyliig new books by L.C.. 
and superviBlnD lecbnlcal gervlcc*. 
Duttot to oonunenoa I Xenicmbcr. 
1970. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

B.A., U.L.S.i U.A.. A.I A., or 
equivalent. 

SALARY : 

SH.600 SI3.000 by S550 p.a. 0969- 
70 sen te). One momli's vocal ion, 
fncailry ataius, oomnrelieiulvo 
benellu. 

LOCATION : 

New library, new cnmniu, eicetleni 
coinmiinliy (pop, 17. 000) in beauti- 
ful parkland. H Hours lo Calnory, 
LJmonion, Rockies. 

For full detail i nnd applies! Ion 
fomj write; 

Mr. V. P. Rtelinrdi 
Clitef Librarian 
Red Deer College 
Red Deer. Alberin 
Canada 




CORPORATION OF' 
. DUNDEE 




LIBRARIAN 

Applleillon* are fnviied for the 
above post tn ad expanding library 
antem. AppHcarus ibould bo 
Oiarlued Librarians. Salary 
within 1 (he lJbrariani' Grade 
according to auafiftcaiions and ex* 

C wce fl.lW-CI.37J. Applies- 
form i and furUior partkiilars 


from (he Chlof Librarian, Central 
Library, Albert Square, Dundee. 
Telephone Dundee 4*938, to whom 
applications should bo subipltted 
by 2nd May, 1970. 

GORDON S. WATSON 

, Town Clerk. 



WHITAKER 

Cataloguers/ Assistant Editors 

Library trained sinfT required, preferably xvitli efllnluguinK 
experience, fo work In Whitakers Book List Depart mint us 
Assistant Editors (the department is L.A. upproved lor 
examination purposes). 

Job : Editorial work involved in elm aging British llonks In 
Print from manual to computer system. tNo 
computer knowledge necessary). 

Number of stair required : Twenty. 

Duration i About 12 months (suitable people will be con- 
sidered for permanent positions ul ihc end of ibis 
time if they wish). 

Hours : 9-5.30 or by arrangement. Five dnv week. 

Opportunities for overtime work. (A few part- 
timers can be accommodated). . 1 

Pay: According to experience and qualifications. Lu pel icon 
vouchers. (Holiday arrangements honoured). 
Apply to : J. W. Coates, 

J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 

13 Bedford Square, London, WCIR 3JE 


{ LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Librarians 

Salary API/2 0E92O-£1,345 plus £90 London Weighting) 
starting point according to qualifications and experience. 
Application forms available from The Director, Central 
Libra i y, Cecil Road, Enfield, Middlesex to be returned by 
the 28lh April, 1970. 


. UNIVERSITY . OF OTAGO 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

SECOND CHAIR 
OF HISTORY 

Tho University Council lisa de- 
cided lo eiiabliali ■ Second Chair 
of llfatory. Applications are in- 
vited. 

1'iofessorlal salaries are under 
triennial review and a new scslo 
will operate from let April, 1970 
In l%9 iho salaries bavo been 
fittd al vBrinui' points williln Iha 
ranee of SNZ7ADI1 per annum to 
SNZHLSOQ ppr annum. (Nalo i 
5NZIOO equals £46.13.4 stB- 1 
6051 12: SA 100.) 


i*i tn « nu./ 

While the Cdunoll hopes' to make 
a rrarmaoeiH appolnimeiit, Il 
would, under special drcivm- 
aUnccs, bo prepared to canglder 
applicailons lor a Ihrec-ycar sp- 
pomtaunt as a visiting professor, 
with return fores paid. 

Purtlier psrtlL-iilars mo nvallsble 
from tho 


SerretiH-Gencral. 
Assodaffon or Conmoaw 
Oolrersillda (AppU.I 


ORwealfb 


36 Cordon Square, 
London. W.C.I. 

or frniii Hid Registrar of Use 
University. 

Applications close In Now Zealand 
anil London on 15Ui May, 1970.. 




TYRONE COUNTY UHJtARV 

COUNTY 

LIBRARIAN 

'Applk-ailoas urc Invited from sislt- 
nbly qualified Librarians for ihe 
post of - County Librarian in a 
rapidly developing County Library 
System. 

i Salary Seale Senior Office! 1 ! Grade,- 
Points \S <XI.S70-tt.l85) | thte 

B lnry Is fli present under. review.; 

elalls ana. dppUcatlon forms 
(rdureable by. Sm April, BTO) 
from County Librarian. County. 
Library, Dublin Road. - Omagh. 
Co. Tyrone. N. Ireland, ' ... 


. Order Forin -v. 

Please fill in the 'form Wb'W ifi' “block capitals, with the copy for 
■ your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rales : 7b, per line (^fln. 14s,) Box Ndnib« 3L Extra • . 


.ADDRBBS. 


COPY. 




..L. n 11. i 


■ : j CLASSIFICATION HiftOUraim / ^ ‘y j : 

. 'i- I s ;'. *’ i v. . •' ' j- 

<: d^sUlefl AdyerfiseriiWt Prf«fa« Horn SwirtL- j 

1 E.C4. TeL 01-2^^00 e3rt.;^G. ^ -V,' 




?*•'. '-i! 


I? -.j; * 

' I: 

A* -r s '' 

:bs -'i .,:a 



























